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INTRODUCTION. 


Dr.  von  Dollingcr's  Fables  about  the  Popes  in  the 
AtiMiU  Ages^  was  published  more  than  ten  years 
ago  ;  the  fruit,  as  the  author  says,  of  preparatory 
studies  upon  a  larger  work,  the  general  History  of  the  y^ 
Pap.icy.  The  growing  importance  of  all  subjects 
bearing  u{X)n  the  development  of  the  papal  system, 
and  the  high  reputation  of  Dr.  DoUinger  as  a  theolo- 
gian and  as  the  leader  of  the  so-called  Old  Catholic  ,y 
party  in  Germany,  led  to  its  translation  last  year  in 
England  by  Mr.  Alfred  Plummcr,  a  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  a  pupil  and  personal 
U\cx\^  of  the  author.  In  the  present  edition  that 
translation  is  retained,  here  and  there,  revised  from  a 
comparison  with  the  original.  Mr.  Plummer  added 
the  Appendices  B  to  F,  and  also  wrote  a  long  and 
interesting  Introduction  to  the  English  edition,  giving 
a  general  review  of  the  main  topics  of  the  work.  This 

1  1*1*  ra;>«(-F«b«!lo  d«t  MitC'^lAlUTa.  Eid  D'itnit;  lur  Kin  h(*n- 
f"wL.i  hut  vnQ  J<ih.  J<j«.  If:n.  V.  D  aliriKt-r.  Zwcit«  unrerainJi-rt* 
ik-.iU.r*?  liihichfti,  HC3  LilcfmrucU-«rUAtiJcbo  AutUlt  dcr  J.  O 
CtAU  •thca  BucLbAiidluiig. 
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has  been  kft  out,  in  part  to  make  room  for  another 
valuable  essay  of  Dr.  Dollinger.  We  are,  however, 
indebted  to  Mr.  Plummer's  Introduction  for  many 
facts  about  Dr.  Dollinger's  life  and  writings.  The 
paragraphs  in  brackets  are  by  the  English  translator, 
excepting  those  signed  with  the  initials  of  the  Ameri- 
can editor. 

The  essay  of  Dr.  Dollinger,  translated  for  this 
American  edition,  is  on  The  Proplutic  Spirit  and  tlte 
Prophecies  of  tfte  Christian  Era.  ^  It  was  published 
last  year  in  the  new  series  of  von  Raumer's  Histor- 
isches  Taschenbuch.  It  is  an  attractive  subject,  treated 
with  great  learning  and  ability;  and  not  the  less 
interesting  because  of  its  silent  bearing  upon  the 
questions  and  complications  of  the  hour,  especially 
the  relation  of  the  Italian  Papacy  to  European 
Christendom.  For  now,  as  well  as  throughout 
mediaeval  times,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  broad  general 
view,  that  Latins  and  Germans,  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
line,  Ultramontanes  and  Cismontanes,  the  South  and 
the  North,  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire,  are  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  that  the  destiny  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  hangs,  as  it  has  for  fifteen  hundred 

1  Der  Weissagnngsglaube  und  das  Prophetenthnm  in  der  christ- 
lichen  Zeit :  In  the  HiaUmtehei  Tatelunbueh^  begrtindet  von  Friedrich 
von  Baomer,  heransg.  von  W.  H.  BiehL  FUnftd  Folga.  Enter 
Jahrgang.  Leipzig :  F.  A.  Brockhaos,  1871* 
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jpetrs»  upon  the  results  of  this  conflict  Besides  this, 
luywever,  the  topic  itself,  as  here  treated,  is  one  of 
profound  interest  in  its  psychological,  as  well  as  in  its 
historical  and  religious  connections.  Such  a  historic 
feview  shows  that  man  must  look  before  as  well  as 
after;  he  must  remember  the  past  and  also  strive 
to  anticipate  the  future,— especially  in  the  great  joints 
and  aises  of  events.  Belief  in  Providence,  as  well  as 
faith  in  Scripture  prompts  men  of  deep  thought  and 
feeling  to  ascend  some  mount  of  vision,  whence 
they  may  perchance  descry  the  shadows  of  coming 
events.  Nowhere  has  this  profound  theme  been 
treated  in  so  full  and  compressed  a  manner  as  in  Dr. 
Dblltnger's  admirable  summary. 

All  of  the  dissertations  of  the  present  volume  are 
important  to  a  correct  understanding  of  medixval 
limes,  and,  indirectly,  to  a  just  appreciation  of  those 
■ledixval  tendencies  and  institutions  which  still 
survive,  and  instinctively  contend  against  reformation 
and  progress.  They  are  likewise  valuable  as  indicating 
the  process  through  which  their  distinguished  author 
has  passed  in  coming  to  his  present  position.  History 
rather  than  dogma  has  brought  him  to  oppose  the 
decrees  of  tlie  Vatican  Council.  He  has  examined 
and  sifted  the  records,  and  found  that  the  vcr>'  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  di>provcs  the  present  pretentions 
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of  the  Papacy.  In  his  eloquent  inaugural  address  last 
year,  as  Rector  of  the  University  of  Munich,  he 
declared  that  the  Ultramontanists,  unsuccessful  in 
their  warfare  against  science,  are  now  striving  to  falsify 
history.  In  a  recent  lecture  he  is  reputed  to  have 
said,  that  "the  Papacy  is  based  upon  an  audacious 
falsification  of  history.  A  forgery  in  its  very  outset, 
it  has,  during  the  long  years  of  its  existence,  had  a 
pernicious  influence  upon  Church  and  State  alike." 
The  historic  records  must  be  altered,  if  the  Papacy  is 
to  be  upheld.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  Roman 
Catholics  all  over  the  world  are  now  contending  for 
the  ecclesiastical  control  of  popular  education.  They 
want  their  own  text-books  in  history  as  well  as  their 
own  catechisms. 

Dr.  John  Joseph  Ignatius  von  DolUnger  celebrated 
his  seventy-third  birth  day  on  the  28th  of  February 
last  ;  the  celebration  was  in  the  Museum  Hall  of 
Munich,  in  connection  with  the  fifth  lecture  of  his 
recent  course  on  the  Reunion  of  Christendom.  He 
was  born  at  Wurzburg  in  1799,  ordained  as  priest  in 
1822,  and  in  1826  he  became  professor  of  theology  in 
the  new  University  of  Munich.  The  same  year  he 
published  his  earliest  work.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Eu- 
charist in  the  first  three  Centuries,  The  first  two 
volumes  of  his  Church  History  came  out  from  1833  to 
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183  s  ;  from  1836  to  1843,  he  published  a  Compendium 
of  ike  History  of  tlu  Church  to  the  Reformation.  The 
English  transUtion  of  his  Church  History  is  "  an  un- 
skilful combination  of  these  two."  In  1838  he  brought 
<nt  a  work  on  Molusmmeds  Religion^  its  Development 
mud  Influence.  Between  1848  and  185 1  appeared  his 
three  volumes  on  The  Reformation^  its  Internal  De^ 
velopmemt  and  Effects  within  the  Sphere  of  the  Luther^ 
mm  Confession  (Raii^bon) ;  he  had  previously  written, 
as  tar  back  as  1828,  a  History  of  the  Reformation^ 
which  fonncd  the  third  volume  of  Hortig's  Ecclesias* 
iical  History.  Ail  of  these  works  show  great  research, 
and  rver-incrcasing  largeness  of  view.  He  confessed 
to  Mr.  Plumroer  that  his  History  of  the  Reformation 
was  **  a  one-sided  book  written  with  the  definite  object 
of  vltsproving  the  theory  that  the  German  reformers 
revived  pure  Apostolic  Chrbtianity  in  the  presbytery.'* 
The  whole  of  the  third  bulky  volume  is  in  fact  de- 
voted to  an  examination  and  refutation  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone. 

In  the  University  he  meanwhile  read  lectures  on 
the  Philosophy*  of  Religion,  Canon  Law,  Symbolism, 
Patristics,  and  ior  a  time  on  Dogmatic  Theology,  lie 
al'WD  published  several  occasional  pieces  : —  T/it  Ktli- 
£u/n  of  Shakespeare  ;  The  IntraJuction  of  Christianity 
mtmong  the  Germans  ;  A  Commentary  on  Dante  s  Para* 
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dise,  accompanied  with  the  designs  of  Cornelius; 
Mixed  Marriages  (1838);  Tlie  English  Tractarians; 
JohnHuss;  The  Albigenses ;  T lie  Duty  and  Law  of  the 
Church  toward  those  who  die  in  otlier  Communions  (on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Bavaria,  1842) ;  Error ^  Doubt  and  Tmth^  1845,  being 
an  address  to  the  students  of  tlie  University ;  a  speech 
on  The  Freedom  of  tlie  Churchy  1849,  before  the 
Catholic  Union  of  Germany ;  Martin  Luther^  a  Sketchy 
1852.  He  superintended  an  edition  of  his  colleague 
Mohler's  minor  writings.  For  several  years  he  was 
the  editor  of  the  Historisch-politisclu  Blatter  (for  which 
however  he  did  not  write  much),  an  able  periodical 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  reactionary 
party  in  Southern  Germany. 

Dr.  Dollinger  has  also  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  political  movements  of  his  times.  He  represented 
the  University  in  the  Bavarian  Chamber  from  184S 
to  1847  ;  several  of  his  speeches  have  been  published.  ^ 
In  1847  ^^^  w^s  deprived  of  his  professorship,  and 
consequently  of  his  seat  in  the  Chamber,  where  the 
ministers  who  had  been  raised  to  power  by  Lola 
Montez  dreaded  his  eloquence  and  character.  Having 

1  Drei  Reden,  gehaltcn  auf  dem  baycrischen  Landtage,  1846. 
1.  Die  Kirchlichcn  Antnige  des  Reichrathes.  2.  Die  Protestmi- 
iischeu  Bcschwerdcn.    3.  Die  Judenti-age. 
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been  elected  a  deputy  to  the  National  Parliament  in 
1848,  be  spoke  and  wrote  with  great  efiect  in  favor  of 
religious  liberty ;  and  the  definition  of  the  relation 
between  Church  and  State,  which  was  passed  at  Franc- 
fort,  and  afterwards  nominally  adopted  both  at 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  is  said  to  have  been  his  work.  ^  In 
1849  be  was  restored  to  his  professorship  and  also  to 
his  seat  in  the  Chamber,  which  last  he  resigned  two 
years  later,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  literary 
labors. 

He  took  part  in  the  controversy  excited  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Philosopkumena^  185 1  (at  first 
ascribed  to  Origen,  but  probably  the  work  of  Hippo- 
lytus)  by  the  publication  in  1853  of  his  Hippolytus 
mmd  Callistus;  or,  th4  Roman  Church  in  thi  first  half 
^  Uu  Third  Century,  reviewing  the  writings  of  Bunsen, 
Baur,  Wordsworth  and  Gieseler,  and  showing  himself 
their  equal  in  learning  and  skill  and  power  of  historic 
combination.  His  Paganism  and  Judaism,  translated 
into  English  by  the  Rev.  N.  Darnell  under  the  title 
of  The  Centili  and  the  Jew,  is  a  very  learned  and  able 
introduction  to  the  general  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  i860  appeared  The  First  Ag^  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Church,  translated  by  Rev.  H.  N. 
Oxenham  ;  and  the  next  year  The  Church  and  the 

I  Mi.  rtamBo'f  Ittlrodiictioci,  pp.  zi^  ilL 
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Churc/ieSy  translated  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Maccabe — ^which 
more  than  any  of  his  previous  volumes  made  his  name 
familiar  in  England  and  this  country.  His  inaugural 
addressy  1 867,  when  first  chosen  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  on  The  Universities  as  they  Were  and  Are; 
it  was  published  in  an  enlarged  form  (p.  58).  It 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  rise,  growth  and 
present  state  of  the  university  system  in  Europe; 
though  it  hardly  does  full  justice  to  the  provisions  for 
higher  education  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country. 

His  recent  course  is  well  known.  The  letters  on 
Rome  and  the  Council^  by  Janus,  were  doubtless  in- 
spired by  him,  though  said  to  be  written  by  Professor 
Huber ;  the  famous  letters  of  Quirinus,  chiefly  from 
Rome,  are  of  a  kindred  character.  DoUinger's  Z?^- 
clarations  about  the  decree  of  Infallibility,  his  reply 
to  the  sentence  of  excommunication  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Munich,  his  speech  at  the  Old  Catholic 
Congress  in  Munich,  his  Inaugural  Address  when 
recently  calleji  for  the  second  time  to  be  Rector  of 
the  University,  his  recent  lectures  at  Munich  on  the 
Reunion  of  Christendom,  especially  the  one  on  Lutlier, 
and  that  on  the  past  attempts  to  frame  schemes  for 
uniting  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
Churches — these  publications  have  followed  in  rapid 
succession^  and  their  fame  has  gone  abroad  into  all 
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lands.  They  would  be  well  worth  gathering  into 
another  volume.  He  is  said,  by  Mr.  Plummer,  to 
intend  continuing  his  treatise  on  Prophecies^  etc^  by 
an  essay  on  **  Dante  as  a  Prophet/'  in  both  senses  of 
the  word,  L  e^  as  a  great  and  inspired  teacher,  and 
as  a  seer,  or  foreteller  of  future  events ;  aspects  of  the 
great  roedi^c\'al  poet  which  have  hitherto  been  com- 
paratively lost  sight  of.  He  is  also  engaged  on  a  work 
treating  of  the  "Constitution  and  Internal  Government 
of  the  Church.- 

Many  of  the  Old  Catholics  are  hardly  satisfied 
with  Dr.  DoIIingcr's  present  position,  thinking  it  to  be 
indefinite  and  untenable.  But,  in  all  great  changes, 
untenable  positions  must  be  taken  up  for  a  time; 
some  persons,  some  Churches^  may  remain  in  them  for 
a  lon;^  time ;  a  vital  and  growing  movement  will  soon 
pa!>4  be>'ond  them.  And  we  ought  rather  to  rejoice 
that  "the  Nestor  of  the  German  Catholic  theology" 
(is  the  able  Canonist  von  Schulte,  of  Prague,  calls  Dr. 
DMllinjcr)  has  a Jvanced  so  far,  than  blame  him  for  not 
yet  being  a  thorough  Protestant.  In  his  successive 
recent  publications  his  tone  is  becoming  firmer  an  1 
clearer.  In  his  last  course  of  lectures  he  speaks  of 
Luther  a<  he  has  never  done  before:  "The  mind  and 
heart  of  the  Germans  were  in  Luther's  hands  as  the 
lyre  in  the  liands  of  the  mu:>ician.     Did  he  not  give 
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to  his  nation  more  than  any  other  man  in  Christian 
times  ever  gave  to  a  nation, — lang^uage,  books  for  all, 
the  Bible,  church  hymns  ? Others  were  stam- 
mering, he  spoke ;  he  alone  it  is  who  has  impressed 
the  ineffaceable  stamp  of  his  genius,  not  only  upon 
the  German  language,  but  also  upon  the  German  mind. 
And  even  those  Germans  who  detest  him  from  the 
depths  of  their  souls  as  the  mighty  heretic  and 
seducer  of  the  nation,  are  forced  to  speak  in  his  words 
and  think  with  his  thoughts."  In  his  fifth  lecture  he 
discourses  about  the  Papacy  thus :  "  The  opinion 
[that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist]  has  not  been  formed 
without  the  guilt  of  Rome.  When  the  popes  again 
and  again  encouraged  religious  wars,  when  they 
recommended  and  demanded  the  bloody  extirpation 
of  all  who  believed  otherwise  than  themselves,  when 
even  in  the  seventeenth  century  men  were  executed 
at  Rome  itself  on  account  of  their  Protestantism — the 
people  could  hardly  fail  to  believe  that  the  Papacy 
must  be  the  Woman,  of  whom  John  says  that  she 
was  drunken  with  the  blood  of  saints,  and  the  Man  of 
Sin,  of  whom  Paul  prophesied  as  coming  with  lying 
wonders,  and  exalting  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  in  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God, 
showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  (2  Thess.  ii.,  3,  4.) 
He  may  not  adopt  this  "popular"  view,  but  he  thinks 
it  natural  enough. 
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Dr.  Dollinger  bides  his  time.  He  moves  cautiously 
yet  firmly.  And  who  can  tell  what  a  few  months  may 
bring  forth  ?  It  may  be  that  in  Southern  Germany, 
a  National  German  Catholic  Church  will  yet  be  found 
necessary  by  the  government,  to  prevent  the  newly 
shaped  Vatican  decree  of  Infallibility  from  overriding  ^ 
the  '^  uld  and  ever-  reserved  rights  and  relative 
independence  of  the  nations.  For  that  decree  claims 
for  the  Papacy,  not  only  omniscience  in  all  that  man 
can  know  about  faith  and  morals,  but  also  the  right  to 
make  its  decisions  directly  binding  on  every  Roman 
Catholic  conscience,  without  appeal,  and  against  any 
and  every  other  earthly  power. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  an  American  citizen 
of  high  standing,  Dr.  Dollinger  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  him :  ''  Do  you  in  the  United  States  compre- 
hend what  that  doctrine  (Papal  Infallibility)  involves  ? 
It  imposes  upon  those  who  accept  it  the  solemn 
obligation  to  violate  civil  law,  to  set  themselves  up  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinances  of  your  Government 
whenever  the  Pope  shall  pronounce  his  infallible 
judgment  against  any  one  of  those  ordinances  upon 
moral  or  religious  grounds.  In  a  word,  it  is  the 
a&sumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  to 
pffxlaim  a  higher  law,  which,  according  to  the  do^ina, 
his   children    must   obey,    though    such    obedience 
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involves  treason  to  the  State,  and  the  overthrow  of 
your  Government." 

Sooner  than  many  people  suspect,  we  may  begin  to 
feel  the  effects  of  this  new  dogma  in  a  new  policy  on 
the  part  of  Roman  Catholics.  This  must  be  so  if  the . 
Decree  is  faithfully  applied.  Revision  of  many  of  our 
laws  as  to  education,  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the 
amenability  of  the  priesthood  to  civil  tribunals,  may 
soon  be  demanded.  This  portends  serious  disturb- 
ances in  our  political  and  religious  life.  We  may  soon 
have  to  face  the  question,  whether  the  canon  law  or 
the  civil  law  is  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. — H.  B.  S« 


AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 

The  present  publication  b  the  fruit  of  a  course  of 
reading  and  study  which  I  undertook  with  a  view  to 
a  more  considerable  work,  intended  to  embrace  the 
history  of  the  Papacy.  It  seemed  to  me,  however, 
that  the  results  of  my  researches,  which  are  here 
given  to  the  public,  formed  to  some  extent  as  a  con- 
nected whole,  because  all  these  fables  and  inventions 
— hom-ever  different  may  have  been  the  occasions 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  however  intentional  or 
unintentional  may  have  been  their  production — have, 
nevertheless,  had  at  times  a  marked  influence  on  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  history  and 
poetry  of  the  time,  on  its  theology,  and  its  juris- 
prudence. For  this  reason  I  may,  perhaps,  venture 
to  hope  that  not  only  theologians  and  ecclesiastical 
historians,  but  lovers  and  students  of  medixval 
hiUor>'  and  mcdiorval  literature  in  general,  will  find 
this  book  not  altogether  devoid  of  interest 

J.  v.  DoLUXGER, 

Mcvioi^  Maj  Mih,  1863. 
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MEDLEVAL  FABLES  ABOUT  THE  POPES. 


I.  POPE  JOAN. 


Tilii  subject  of  Pope  Joan  has  not  yet  lost  the  interest 
«'UKh  btion^s  to  it  as  a  fact  in  the  province  of  his- 
l'  T.cai  criticism.  The  literature  respecting  her  reaches 
d'ATi  to  the  vcr>'  latest  times.  As  recently  as  1843 
a:;*l  1S45  two  works  on  this  question  appeared 
fx'TTi  the  pens  of  two  Dutch  scholars  ;  the  one  by 
rr/f-ir  Ki*»t,*  to  prove  the  existence  of  Po|>e  Joan, 
t;ic  o:ht-r.  a  vcr>'  voluminous  one,  by  Professor 
Wtr.^'.n,;,  of  Warmond,  to  disprove  Kist's  position. 
In  Italy  Bianc])i-(iiovini  wrote  a  b(K)k  on  the  ' 
sub  vkI  in  the  same  year,  1H45,  withi>ut  being  aware 
of  tliT  works  of  the  two  Dutch  writers.  In  Germany 
D<j  u::e  —at  any  rate  of  those  who  know  anything  of 

I  '  I  V  «M«  tn  tk0  Ck*ur«f  S  Ptt^r.  An«>th*T  •••litioii  nf  thi*  luu 
US'It  a;*i»ar*«l  .  4f(iC«r-lMh,  HO*!.  Tr.'f.  «*i>r  Kiit  tliink**  that  r«>p« 
JkAft  *«•  ).«*i|i|y  c|i«'  wi<^lw  of  ly-o  IV.] 

K  -t      l.*«jiT  «««  rtr»t  linhlUhf'ii  in  th»'  .%V./*r/.i #!•/##•  A  Artkt*/ ro<ir 

N    •     )    rk  •«!:ti  ii.  y*A    li,  w*   Ju'l,— «  t<><*b  u>  l* ,  fniiiiiiiiti^  u|i  nil 
tit*.  'U^  ku  U.K  i&«^.     II.  li  h.J 
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4  POPE  JOAN. 

history — ^will  easily  be  induced  to  entertain  a  serious 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  female  pope.  To  do  so, 
one  must  do  violence  to  every  principle  of  historical 
criticism.  But  with  the  banishment  of  tlie  subject  to 
the  realm  of  fable  all  has  not  yet  been  completely 
accomplished.  The  riddle — how  this  strange  myth 
originated — remains  still  to  be  solved. 

Nothing  but  the  insufficiency  and  ill-success  of  all 
previous  attempts  at  an  explanation  can  account  for 
it  that  a  man  like  Luden,  in  his  History  of  the  German 
j^  People}  does  all  he  can  to  make  the  reality  of  the 
well-known  myth  at  any  rate  probable.  **  It  is  in- 
"  conceivable,"  says  he,  "  how  it  could  ever  enter  into 
"  any  man's  head  to  invent  such  a  foolish,  insane 
"  falsehood.  He  must  either  have  invented  his  lie 
"  out  of  sheer  wantonness  in  order  to  scoff  at  the 
"  papacy,  or  he  must  have  intended  to  gain  some 
"  other  object  by  means  of  it  But  of  all  the  dozens 
"  of  writers  who  mention  Pope  Joan  and  her  mishap, 
*'  there  is  not  a  single  one  who  can  be  called  an 

\^  *'  enemy  of  the  papacy.  They  are  clei^y,  monks, 
**  guileless  people,  who  notice  this  phenomenon  in  the 
"  same  dry  way  in  which  they  mention  other  things, 
"  that    seem    to    them    to    be    strange,    wonderful, 

>       "  laudable,  abominable,  or  in  any  way  worth  men- 

1  GeschiehU  det  deutsehen  Volkit^  vi.,  613-617. 
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•  tioning."  "  And  it  cannot  be  imagined,"  says  Luden 
further  (>n.  *'  what  object  could  seem  to  any  one  to 

•  be  attainable  by  means  of  such  a  falsehood.     More* 

•  over,   it   is   inconceivable   how  people    in    general 
*"  could  have  believed  in  the  story,  and  that  without 

•  the  slijjhtcst  doubt,  for  nearly  500  years  from  the 
••  elc\'enth  century  onwards,  if  it  had  not  been  true." 

It  is  here  to  be  noted  that  Luden  make  the  myth  of 
Pope  Joan  a  matter  of  general  belief  from  the  eUventh 
Century  onwards.  It  would  be  very  much  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  it  did  not  find  general  belief  till 
the  middle  of  the  fourtenith  century.  The  author, 
however,  of  the  article  on  Pope  Joan  in  the  NouvclU 
Bii>f^afhu  GcfiihraU,  published  at  Paris  by  Dr.  Hofcr, 
as  lately  as  1858.  goes  much  further.*  ''This  belief 
prcvailril  in  the  christian  world  from  the  ninth  century 
to  the  Rrnai  >sance."  And  to  crown  it  all,  Hase  thinks 
it  at  any  rale,  credible  that  the  Church,  not  content 
with  creatin,^  facts  annihilated  them,  also,  whenever 
the  knowled jc  of  them  seemed  critical  for  the  already 
tottcfin;;  papacy.*  According  to  Hase  and  Kist, 
th'-n.  w:  mu4  state  the  matter  thus:  that  soon  after 
the  year  855  an  edict  issued  from  Rome  to  this  effect : 

•  Let  n'3  on«*  presume  to  say  a  won!  al>out  the  fact  of 
••  a  fcm  ^  e  \  >pe,*'  for  at  that  time  Rome  did  not  feci 

1  S*A.  UTi,  p.  lit.        I  Kwtlmn$%tkuklt^  7.  Aud.  •.  IIS.      . 
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her  pi>?:t::Ki  t?  be  as  yet  very  secure.  About  tlie 
miiilc  of  the  thirteenth  centur>\  howe\-er,  a  counter 
order  issued  frc^m  the  same  place:  "^  Henceforth  it 
•^  is  lau-ful  to  discuss  his:or>- ;  m-e  now  consider  our 

•  position  safe,  and  can  venture  to  let  the  narrative 

•  appear  in  historical  works." 

The  judgment  of  Kurtz  is»  at  any  rate,  more  sober 
and  free  from  prejudice.*  •*  The  evidence  before  us," 
he  sa\-s,  ••  forbids  us  to  assign  to  the  m>'th  any  histo- 

•  rical   \"alue  w  hate\-er.     We   must,  however,  (quite 

•  apart  from  the  falsification  of  the  acts,  which,  in 
*•  some  cases,  is  manifest,  in  others  is  a  matter  of 
**  suspicion.)  characterize  the  m\th  as  a  riddle,  which 
*•  criticism  has  as  yet  not  sol\"ed,  and  probably  nezfcr 

**  u'iiir 

That  the  riddle  has  not  vet  been  solved,  that  all 
attempts  at  explanation  which  ha\  e  been  made  up  to 
the  present  time,  must  be  held  to  have  miscarried, 
is  true  enough  ;  that  a  solution  which  may  satisfy  the 
historian  is,  nevertheless,  possible,  it  will  be  the  object 
of  the  following  pages  to  show. 

Let  us  first  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  explana- 
tions which  have  been  set  forth  up  to  this  time. 
Baronius  considers  the  myth  to  be  a  satire  on  John 

I  Handbueh  der  KirchengetcMehU^  1856,  ii.  Band,  1.  Abtheilung  g. 
225. 
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VIII,  "ob  nimiam  ejus  animi  facilitatem  et  mollitu- 
dincm,"  qualities  which  he  exhibited  more  especially 
in  the  affair  of  Photius.  Others,  Aventine  to  begin 
wifh,  anil  after  him  Heumann  and  Schrockh,  prefer  to 
teckon  the  supposed  satire  as  one  on  the  period 
of  female  rule  in  Rome,  the  reign  of  Tlieodoca  and 
Marozia  under  certain  popes,  some  of  whom  were 
caKeti  Jolm  ;  in  which  case,  however,  it  would  have  to 
be  .ran^jtcrred  from  the  middle  of  the  nintlixentur>'  to 
the  tenth.  The  opinion  published  by  the  Jesuit 
Scxrhi  in  Rome,  that  it  is  a  calumny  originating  with 
tlic  drccks,  namely  with  Photius,  is  eqally  inadmissi- 
ble. The  first  Gret.k  who  mentions  the  circumstance 
is  the  monk  Harlaam  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Pagi's 
as-Ncriion  also,  wh'.cli  Eckhart  supports,  that  the  myth 
was  an  invention  of  the<^^aldenses^''is  pure  imagina- 
tion. The  myth  evidently  originated  in  Rome  it  e.f, 
^nd  the  first  to  give  it  circulation  were  not  the 
Waldrnscs,  but  their  most  deadly  enemies — the 
IXmiinicans  and  Minorites. 

I^eo  Aliatius  thouglit  that  a  false  prophetess  called 
Thiota,  in  the  ninth  century,  gave  occasion  to  this 
myth.  The  explanation  invented  by  Leibnitz*  is  also 
a  forced  attempt  to  meet  the  exigt^ncies  of  the  ca^vc. 

1    Fl^rta  apmr§i  im   TStmuIum    Pjputa^  ap.  Scheid,  liiblioih.   II i^ 
Qmiiiog^  p.  367. 
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There  might  very  well,  he  thinks^  have  been  a  foreign 
bis/top  (pontifex  /.  e.  episcopus),  really  a  woman  in  dis- 
guise, who  gave  birth  to  a  child  during  a  procession 
at  Rome,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  story. 

Blasco  and  Heiike  supposed  that  the  myth  about 
the  female  pope  was  a  satirical  allg^ory  on  the  origin 

^  and  circulation  of  the  false  decretals  of  Isidor^.  This 
interpretation,  however,  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  genius  of  that  century,  an  s^e  in  which  men  had 
no  sense  for  satirical  all^ories ;  and  then  too  it 
refutes  itself,  for  the  story  of  Pope  Joan  originated  at 
a  time  w^hen  no  one  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the 

,  false  decretals  of  Isidore.  Nevertheless,  Gfrorer  has 
lately  taken  up  this  idea,  and  worked  it  out  in  a  still 
more  artificial  manner.^  "  The  whole  force  of  the 
fable,"  he  says,  "  resides  in  these  two  points,  that  the 
"  woman  was  a  native  of  Mayence,  and  that  she  came 
*'  from  Greece  (Athens),  and  ascended  the  papal  chair. 
"  In  the  first  particular  I  recognise  a  condemnation 
"  directed  against  the  canons  of  the  pseudo-Isidore,  in 
"  the  second  an  allegorical  censure  of  the  alliance 
"  which  Leo  IV.  wished  to  make  with  the  Byzan- 
"  tines.  •  .  It  is  said  that  in  the  later  days  of  Leo  IV. 
"  the  papal  power  in  Mayence  and  Greece  was  abused, 
"  or  to  make  use  of  a  metaphor,  of  which  the  Italians 

1  KirchengisehiehUj  m.,  ill.,  978. 
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*  are  very  fond  *in  such  cases,  was  at  that  time 
*^  frostitutidy  Side  by  side  with  this  explanation, 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  provoke  a  smile  from  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Middle  Ages,  stands 
the  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  there  is  no 
authority  whatever  for  this  intention  of  Leo  IV.  to 
compromise  himself  more  than  was  right  with  the 
Byxantincs.  It  is  purely  an  hypothesis  of  Gfrorer's. 
But  the  myth  about  Pope  Joan,  as  thus  interpreted, 
is  in  turn  made  to  do  further  service  as  a  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  hypothesis,  as  well  as  for  his 
assumption  that  the  false  decretals  originated  in 
Maycnce. 

In  short,  all  the  attempts  at  explanation,  which 
have  hitherto  been  made,  split  on  this  rock — that  the 
myth  had  its  origin  in  a  much  later  age  ;  when  the 
remembrance  of  the  events  and  circumstances  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  had  long  ago  faded  away, 
or  at  most  existed  only  in  the  case  of  individual 
scholar^  and,  therefore,  could  not  form  material  for 
the  construction  of  a  myth.  That  is  to  say,  I  believe, 
that  I  can  without  difficulty  produce  convincin;; 
evidence,  that  the  myth  about  the  female-pojK\  thou^jh 
it  may  possibly  have  had  somewhat  earlier  circula- 
tion in  the  mouth  of  the  iH'ople,  was  not  definitively 
put  into  writing  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
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CKitarv.  This  evideics  could  30t  irire  be-a  siven 
with  anything  Iik±  csTtilncv-  btiioni  tiie  prisisir  time. 
For  it  is  oclv  during  the  Li-ft  torty^  v«ir>  tTLit  all 
the  stores  of  mediaeval  maji'i:?crlpC3  in  the  whole  of 
Europe  have  been  hunted  through  with  a.  care  such  as 
was  never  known  before.  Every  Library  comer  has 
i>een  searched,  and  an  astounding  quantity  of  his- 
torical documents,  hitherto  unknown  (^what  a  mass  of 
new  material  exists  in  the  Pertz  collection  alone,  for 
instance !),  has  been  brought  to  light.  Xevertheiess, 
not  a  single  notice  of  the  m>th  about  Pope  Joan  has 
been  discovered,  which  is  earlier  than  the  close,  or,  at 
the  very  most,  the  middle  of  the  thirteentH  century. 
Wc  can  now  say  quite  positively,  that  in  the  collected 
literature,  whether  western  or  Byzantine,  of  the  four 
centuries  between  850  and  1250,  there  is  not  the 
faintest  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  a  female 
pope. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  myth, 

though  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  any  author  of  the 

ninth  or  tenth  century,  appeared  as  already  in  ex- 

Intcncc  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Marianus 

.  ScotUH*  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  mention  the 

1  I  Thin  wnN  writton  in  1R03.] 

2  (iWirn,  i)n»hul)Iy  in  Ireland,  about  1028  ;  died  at  Maycnoc,  1086, 
lldt  U}  bo  ronfonnded  witb  MarianuR,  the  Franciscan,  a  Florentine 
yfviWt  q(  thu  lUtocuth  ucutury.  In  1056  Marianus  Scotus  entered  tho 
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female  pope,  and  he  certainly  does  mention  her  in  the 
text  as  given  by  Piston  us.     Now,  however,  that  the      ^ 
text  in  the  great  Pertz  collection  has  been  edited  by 
Waltz*  according  to  the  most  ancient  manuscripts, 
the   fact   has  come  to   light,   that   Marianus   knew 
nothing  whatever  of  Pope  Joan.     In  his  case,  as  iUj 
the  case  of  so  many  other  authors,  the  short  mention    1 
of  the  female  pope  has  been  interpolated  at  a  later 
period.     In  the  chronicle  of  Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  ^    . 
and  the  supplements  of  the  monks  of  Orcamp  {AuC" 
iarium   Ursicampintsm),  the  notice  of  the  papess  is 
wanting  in  all  original  manuscripts.     She  was  first 
inserted  by  the  first  editor  in  the  year  15 13.*    Kurtz 

abl*^  rtt  ^.  If AitiD  at  Cologne ;  in  1 059  he  moTed  to  the  abbcj  of 
Kul'Jji^  aiKi  Ui<iice  to  1069  to  Ifajcnce.  lie  paused  for  the  inost 
iearn-d  inaii  t4  his  a|^\  U-ing  a  iiiath'*matirian  and  theologian  as 
w'll  A«  hj4ti4ian.  Mill  CKromcon  Vnivtrtale  in  baitod  on  Cajwiodorus, 
«nriD"at«-d  fn^ni  KtMfbius  and  Bcde,  and  the  chronicles  of  Hildes- 
kim  ami  Wfml»urg,  and  extends  down  to  the  year  1083  ;  publiiihcd 
at  Ha*U  by  II^>ld,  1559.] 

^    1   JfM«-»#a'«  German.  Ilui.  xvAs  550.  [v.  551.  ri.  340,  470.] 

3  **  In  nollo  qni*ni  noreriman  Sif^ebertj  codit*o  orrtirrit  locos 
*•  C*mi>*a«  d**  Julianna  itapi^Aa,  <)ii«'iu  hoc  hn'o  Miitio  prinre|Ni  ex« 
•-  l.iU  t«  Mir«  til**  Ut4><t  f4lit4>r,  lit  thmiinii,  ap.  iVrtx,  viii.,  340.  Com- 
ymt"  th^  ntnark,  p.  470,  wh«TL*  li'thmann  nayii  docihivdy,  *' n«'mo 
**  i^itur  rrataC  (an  int4r)M»lat«-r  of  the  jiajMag'')  riiKi  primus  (Mlitor, 
*•  •;v  i«  Ant4*nias  Kufiit  fii«-ril,  nivo  llruh<-iiri  St«-phanti«."  It  \n  a 
toi*uk-  wh'  n  Kurtx  «.-U(  wh<  n*  (p.  22Hi  mivh  with  rr^anl  tt>  Sii^rtn^ri 
ai»l  Uarianu*:  **  Thf  ohh-i%t  '-ilitorn  would  •Karctly  have  aililtd  tho 
**  {AMOKii «  in  question  out  uf  their  <>\%u  hads;  and  th' rffnr*-  it  in 
*  pcobabic  tltfU  the  |n<Tr|;-Ti  w«r«-  pur|M»tti  ly  uinitt(«l  in  tho  tutliicS 
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has  lately  appealed  again  to  the  supposed  evidence  of 
Otto  of  Fre}-singen.^  In  the  Ust  of  the  popes,  ccm- 
tinued  do\\'n  to  the  year  15 13,  which  is  printed  with 
his  historical  work,^  Pope  John  VII.  (in  the  year  705) 
is  marked  as  a  woman,  without  one  single  word  of 
explanation.  And  in  the  edition  of  the  Pantheon,  as 
given  by  Pistorius,  we  find  in  the  list  of  the  popes 
these  words,  "  the  Papess  Johanna  is  not  reckoned." 
Meanwhile  a  close  investigation  of  the  oldest  and 
best  manuscripts  of  Gottfried's  Pantheon  and  of  Otto's 
chronicle  have  brought  it  to  light,  that  originally 
neither  the  word  "  foemina "  was  placed  in  Otto's 
chronicle  against  the  name  of  John  VII.,  nor  the  gloss 
"Johanna  Papissa  non  numeratur"  in  the  Pantheon 

**  which  they  had  before  them."  There  are  no  signs  whatever  of 
anything  heing  intentionally  omitted  or  efTaced ;  in  many  of  the 
manuKcripts,  on  the  other  hand,  thonr  are  many  signs  of  subsequent 
insertions  and  additions  in  the  margin.  [Sigebert  was  bom  about 
1030,  and  died  1112.  His  chronicle  extends  from  381,  whore  Euse- 
bius  ended,  to  1112.] 

1  Kirehengetehichte^  ii.,  226 

2  [Otto,  Bishop  of  Freysingen,  went  with  his  brother,  Conrad  III., 
on  his  crnsade  to  the  Holy  Land,  resuming  his  diocese  on  his  return. 
Ho  died  in  September  1 158,  having  held  the  sec  twenty  years.  His 
chronicle  in  seven  books  extends  down  to  1146.  The  first  four  books 
arc  a  mere  compilation  from  Orosius,  Eusebius,  Itsidore,  Bede,  Ac. ; 
th(t  last  three  are  of  great  value.  He  also  wrote  two  books  De  Getti9 
FiiiUiiei  I.  yEnobarb-^  which  come  down  to  tha  year  1157.J 
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between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III. ;  both  of  which 
insertions  are  given  in  the  printed  editions.^ 

In  the  chronicle  of  Otto  the  addition  to  the  name 
of  John  VII.  is  manifestly  the  work  of  a  later  copyist 
or  reader,  who  inserted  the  word  quite  at  random, 
because  he  was  bound  to  have  a  female  John  some* 
m'here  among  the  popes.  The  fact  that  this  John 
comes  as  early  as  the  year  705  was  the  less  likely  to 
puzzle  him,  because  the  list  of  popes  in  this  chronicle 
docs  not  give  the  dates.* 

The  first jyrfio  really  took   up   the   myth   is   the   n 
author  of  a  chronicto,  to  which  Stephen  de  Bourbon 
appeals    without    giving    any    more    exact    quota- 

1  [ThAt  I'nnfaNioD  prcvnilfd  in  wrnio  of  the  IUt<  of  the  popes 
prrriv-lj  at  tliiii  |K>iut  14  nhown  by  an  aiiriAlUt,  who  apparently 
wruU  in  llallHTKtAtU  854  :  "  BeneclictUM  |W|mi,  ut  (piulam  voliint, 
*"  boi-  anno  fiMttin  rtft,  t-t  (MMt  hunc*  Fiitiliiti  (!),  jKMt  cum  St^'phanua 
*  prr  anno*  qiiatiHir  iM*«liai(c  invmiuntur. " — liaxmann,  Politik  dtt 
V^9U,  i .  p.  :iCl,  n«ite  ] 

\  In  tb<*  giioii  oriKinal  roanuicTipu  of  tho  Pantheon  in  the  royal 
iilirar^  ai^Innirb  the  aii«iiti«>n  atMHit  PofM*  J<ian  U  wantinp:.  Th«*«o 
ai^:— 4'«ii|.  I^t.  43  (fmm  llartmnnn  S«  hi-dt'I'ii  coUiTtion)  f.  118,  b. 
CM  Wln.n.'ric  37,  c»r  <\-l.  Ut.  22.237.  f.  108  b.  Similarly  in  tho 
c»l<l«-«t  mantle  riplji  *»i  the  rhnmirh'  of  Otto  in  the  Muni*  h  library 
tbi*  aiMitb'n  Ut  the  nam"  of  John  VII.  (iofH  nitt  appear.  Them*  an» 
(;.«1  W<  ih«  nMt«*ph.  *il.  or  Ijit.  2l,.v;i.  whi*  h  iif  f»f  alNHit  the  itamo 
4at«-  r««!  Kri^inj;  '"T.  or  Lit  <I.:.l7.  <i«l.  S- h-fclurri.  Ut.  1  .'.l  .4, 
in   «hi  h  th<'  li«t  of  (K>p  4  I  Mill  »  tu  an  tuU  «»ilh  ilutliiuu  IV.,  and 

tu  ;   :  :     i   mimj  u(  Uic  «am :  ilatc. 
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Won}  That  is  to  say,  Stephen,  a  French  Dominican, 
born  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  died  in 
the  year  1261,  in  his  work  on  the  Seven  Gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.^  which  was  written  just  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  makes  the  first  mention  of 
Pope  Joan,  whom  he  asserts  he  has  discovered  in 
a  chronicle.  Now  seeing  that  he  refers  with  exactness 
to  all  the  sources  from  which  he  has  gathered  together 
the   collection   of  passages  which  contribute  to  his 

1  [He  merely  Rayg]  "dicitur  in  chronicis."  He  means  no  more 
than  one  chronicle ;  Chronica  is  constantly  used  in  the  plural  as  a 
title.  Othfrwi«e  Stephen  would  naturally  have  added  "  variis"  or 
"  pluril)U8." 

2  It  has  never  been  printed.  The  whole,  or  portions  of  itj  exist 
in  the  French  libraries,  one  portion  of  it  in  the  Munich  Kbnmr. 
Echiird  was  the  first  to  cite  it  at  great  length  in  his  -wnrkp^ancfi 
Thoma  Summa  Suo  Auctori  Vindicala^  Paris,  1708  ;  and  again  in  the 
SerifttoreM  Ordinis  Praiicaforum,  pt.  i. 

[The  jMiHsage  from  Stephen  de  lionrbon  as  cited  by  Gieselcr 
(ii.  31)  from  Quetif  and  Echard,  Scriptores  Ordinis  Pradicatorum, 
i.  3G7,  reads :  Accidit  autem,  mirabilis  audacia,  imo  insana,  circa 
arm.  Dom  MC.  [CM?J  ut  dicitur  in  chronicis.  Quaedam  mulier 
literata,  et  m  arte  nondi  (notandi  ?)  edocta,  adsunto  virili  habitu,  et 
virum  sefingens,  venit  Ilomam,  et  tam  industria,  quam  literatura 
accepLa,  facta  est  notarius  curiae,  post  diabolo  procurante  card! nulls, 
poKt<.'a  Papa.  Haec  impraegnata  cum  ascenderet  peperit.  Quud 
cum  novisset  Komana  justitia,  ligatis  pedibus  ejus  ad  pedes  equi 
distractn  est  extra  uibem,  etad  dimidiam  luucam  a  populo  lapidata, 
et  ul)i  fuit  mortun,  ibi  fuit  sepulta,  et  super  lapidem  super  ca 
positum  scriptus  est  versiculus :  "  Parce  p^iter  patrnm  papissae 
edere  partum."  The  same  story  appears  in  an  enlarged  form  in 
Martini  Poloni  (f  1278),  Chron.,  and  here  the  passage  is  perhaps 
genuine,  although  it  is  also  wanting  in  several  MSS.         H.  13.  S.] 
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practical  homiletic  object,  we  can,  at  least  with  great 
probability,  show  from  what  chronicle  he  has  obtain- 
ed this  mention  of  Pope  Joan.  Among  chroniclers  he 
names  Luscbius,  Jerome,  Bede,  Odo,  Hugo  of  St 
Mctor,  the  "  Roman  Cardinal,"  and  John  de  Mailly, 
a  Dominican.  We  may  set  aside  all  but  the  two  last* 
The  -  Roman  Cardinal"  (or  Cardinal  Romanus  (?) — 
there  were  several  of  this  name,  but  none  of  them 
wrote  a  chronicle)  is  probably  none  other  than  the 
author  of  the  Historia  Miscdla^  or  continuation  of 
Eulropius,  whom  the  Dominican,  Tolomco  of  Lucca, 
also  quotes  later  on  among  his  authorities  as  Paulus 
Diaconui  Cardinalls  }  but  he  cannot  be  distinguished 
uith  certainty,  k  remains  then  that  the  lost,  or  as 
yet  undiscovered,  chronicle  of  the  Dominican  Jcande 
Mailly.*  who,  moreover,  must  have  been  a  con- 
tcmj>orary  of  Stephen,  is  the  only  source  to  which 
the  latter  can  have  been  indebted  for  his  account  of 
Pope  Joan.  And  Jean  de  Mailly,  we  may  bo 
tolerably  certain,  got  it  from  popular  report. 

We  can,  therefore,  consider  it  as  established — that 
not  until  the  year  1240  or  1250.  was  the  myth  about 
the  wom:in-poj>e  put  into  writing;  and  transferred  to 
work>   of   history.       .Several    decades    more    passed, 

1  <f  'in  tif  ,-t  K'  har.i  Scnpttrtt  O  '/i«u  Prw  heatorum,  I.    544. 
3  Oik  UiiB  •cv  iho  iiiUvtrt  luUratrt  d$  U  Frimee,  zviii.,  &3l. 
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howTvcr,  before  it  came  actuallv  into  drculation  and 
h:vamc  really  uide-sprcad.  The  chronicle  of  Jean  de 
Wailly  seems  to  have  remained  in  obscurity,  for  no 
one.  with  the  exception  of  his  brother  Dominican, 
Stephen,  notices  it ;  and  ex^en  Stephen's  lai^ge  work — 
prat  as;  was  its  value,  especially  to  preachers,  on 
account  of  the  quantitj-  of  escamples  ^ich  it  contain- 
ed, was  not  possessed  by  x'ery  many,  as  is  proved 
by  the  scarcity  of  existing  manuscripts  of  it  The 
Sptvulum  Mt^ralr,  which  bears  the  name  of  Vincent  of 
Hcauvais,  was  the  chief  cause  of  this.  For  this  work  ap- 
jjrupriated  most  of  the  examples  and  instances  given  by 
Stephen,  but  was  superior  to  Stephen's  books  both  in 
convenience  of  arrangement  and  fulness  of  matter, 
and  eclipsed  it  so  completel3%  that  the  narrative 
alx>ut  Pope  Joan,  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
in  Stephen's  work,  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

The  chronicle  of  Martinus  Polonus  has  been  the 
principal  means  of  giving  circulation  to  the  myth. 
This  book,  which  gives  a  synchronisuc  history  of  the 
popes  and  emperors  in  the  form  of  a  dry,  mechanical, 
and  utterly  uncritical  collection  of  biographical  notes, 
extM'cised  a  most  extraordinary  influence  on  the 
chroin'clcrH  and  historians  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  onwards,  especially  on  their  ways 
of  thinking  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Wattcnbach's*  statement,  that  Martinus  Polonus  ^^ 
became  almost  the  exclusive  historical  instructor  of  ^^'^ 
the  catholic  world,  is  not  an  exaggeration.  Of  no 
other  historical  book  is  there  such  an  inexhaustible 
number  of  manuscripts  in  existence  as  of  this.  All 
volumes  of  the  Arckiv  fur  dcutsche  GeschichtskumU 
show  this.  And  indeed  the  book  was  held  in  estima- 
tion in  almost  all  countries  alike,  was  translated  into 
all  languages,  was  continued  over  and  over  again, 
and  still  more  frequently  copied  by  later  chroniclerSb 
That  the  eflfect  of  such  a  book,  utterly  unhistorical 
and  stuflfed  with  fables,  was  to  the  last  d^ree  mis- 
chievous, so  that  (as  Wattenbach  says)  the  careful, 
thorough,  and  critical  investigation  of  the  history 
of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  prosecuted  with  so  much 
teal  during  the  twelfth  century,  was  completely 
choked,  or  nearly  so,  by  Martin  s  chronicle,  cannot 
be  denied. 

The  position  of  the  author  could  not  fail  to  win  for 
his  history  of  the  popes  an  amount  of  authority  such 
as  no  other  similar  writing  obtained.  Troppau  was 
bis  birth-place,  the  Dominican  order  his  profession. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  the  chaplain  and  penitentiary 
of  the  popes ;  as  such  lived  naturally  at  the  papal 
court,   followed,   evcrj'whcrc,   the  Curia,   which   was 

1  IkmUtkUnJi  0€$'ka€kisfU4iU%  t.  43«. 
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then  constantly  on  the  move,  and  died  [a.d.  1278]  as 
archbishop  designate  of  Gnesen.  His  book,  therefore, 
was  considered  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  the  official 
history  of  the  popes,  issuing  from  the  Curia  itself. 
And  hence  people  accepted  the  history  of  Pope  Joan 
also,  which  they  found  in  Martinus  Polonus,  all  the 
more  readily  and  unsuspectingly.  The  form  in  which 
he  gives  the  myth  became  the  prevailing  one  ;  and 
/  most  authors  have  contented  themselves  with  copy- 
ing the  passage  from  his  chronicle  word  for  word. 
_  -,  Nevertheless,  Martin  himself,  as  can  be  proved,  knew 
nothing  about  Pope  Joan,  or,  at  any  rate,  said 
nothing  about  her.  Not  until  several  years  after^his 
X.;'  death  did  attempts  begin  to  be  made  to  insert  the 
myth  into  his  book.  It  is  no  doubt  correct  that 
Martin  himself  prepared  a  second  and  later  edition  of 
his  work,  which  reaches  down  to  Nicolas  III.,  1277, 
while  the  first  edition  only  goes  down  to  Clement  IV. 
(died  1268).  But  the  second  is  exactly  like  the  first 
in  arrangement.  Each  pope,  and  each  emperor  on 
the  opposite  page,  had  as  many  lines  assigned  to  him 
as  he  reigned  years,  and  each  page  contained  fifty 
lines,  that  is,  embraced  half  a  century.  Hence,  in  the 
copies  which  kept  to  the  original  arrangement  of  the 
author,  additions  or  insertions  could  only  be  made  in 
those  places  where  the  account  of  a  pope  or  emperor 
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did  not  fill  all  the  lines  assigned  to  him,  owing  to  the 
short  period  of  his  reign.  But  the  insertion  of  a  pope 
had  been  rendered  impossible  by*  Martin  himself  and 
all  the  copyists  who  kept  to  the  plan  of  the  book, 
by  means  of  the  detailed  chronology,  according  to 
which  every  line  had  a  date,  and  in  the  case  of  each 
pope  and  emperor  the  length  of  his  reign  was  exactly 
stated.  But  for  this  same  reason  Pope  Joan  also, 
if  she  had  originally  had  a  place  in  his  book,  could 
not  have  been  effaced^  nor  have  been  omitted  from  the 
copies  which  held  fast  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
original. 

Pope  Joan  then  docs  not  occur  in  the  eldest  manu-  (: 
scripts  of  Martinus.      She  is  wanting  especially  in 
those  which   have  kept   to  the   exact   chronological 

« 

method  of  the  author.  Nor  is  the  opinion  tenable, 
that  Martinus  brought  her  into  the  latest  edition 
of  his  book  prepared  by  himself.  That  theory  is  con- 
tradicted by  manuscripts,  which  come  down  to  the 
time  of  Nicolas  III.,  and,  nevertheless,  contain  no 
trace  of  Pope  Joan.  Echard*  has  already  noticed 
several  such  manuscripts.  The  exquisite  Alders- 
bach'    manuscript,    now    in    the    Royal    Library  at 

4»€ata  umk^  \.  3>>7  ;  «!><!  I^-t}tii'  n  Oritns  Chr    ill.,  li^S. 
S  Al<i«*rftp.  161,  ful.  IVrgiun. 
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(funicf^  gives  the  same  evidence.  There  are, 
however,  manuscripts  in  which  her  history  is  written 
in  the  margin  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  or  as  a  gloss 
at  the  side.  ^  It  was  thence  gradually,  and  one  may 
add  very  violently,  thrust  in  the  text  This  was  done 
in  various  ways :  either  Benedict  III^  the  successor  of 
Leo,  was  struck  out,  and  Pope  Joan  put  in  his  places 
as  is  the  case  in  a  Hamburg'  codex  reaching  down  to 
the  year  1302.  Or  she  is  placed,  usually  by  some 
later  hand,  without  any  date  being  given,  as  an 
addition  or  mere  legend  in  the  vacant  space  left  after 
Leo  IV.  Or,  lastly — merely  in  order  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary two  years  and  a  half  for  her  reign — the  whole 
chronological  reckoning  of  the  author  is  thrown  into 
confusion  ;  either  by  assigning  an  earlier  date  than  is 
correct  to  several  of  Leo's  predecessors,  and*  that  as 
far  back  as  the  year  800 ;  or  by  giving  to  individual 
popes  fewer  years  than  belong  to  them.  This 
eagerness  to  interpolate  the  female  pope  in  the  book 
at  all  hazards-^so  to  speak, — ^without  shrinking  from 
the  most  arbitrary  alterations  in  the  chronology 
in  order  to  attain  this  object,  is  certainly  somewhat 
astonishing.    Just  the  very  circumstance  which  above 

1  In  the  Archiv  fur  altere  deuUehe   OetehiehUkunde  quotations 
from  several  of  these  are  given,  e.  g.  vii.,  657. 

^      2  Archiv  vi.,  230. 
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mil  others  conferred  on  Martin's  book  a  certain 
amount  of  value,  viz.  the  painstaking  and  continuous 
chronological  reckoning  line  by  line,  has  been 
sacrificed  in  several  manuscripts,^  merely  in  order  to 
make  the  insertion  of  Pope  Joan  possible ;  or  else 
only  one  year  has  been  placed  against  the  name  of 
each  pope,  either  in  the  margin  or  in  the  text, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  disagreement  between  the 
insertion  of  Pope  Joan  and  the  chronological  plan  of 
the  author. 

It  was  in  the  period  between  1278  and  13 12  that  ,X 
the  interpolation  took  place  ;  for  Tolomeo  of  Lucca, 
who  completed  his  historical  work  in  the  year  131 2, 
remarks*  that  all  the  authorities  which  he  had  read 
placed  Benedict  III.  next  after  Leo  IV.;  Martinus 
Polonus  was  the  only  one  who  put  Johannes  An^jlicus 
in  between.  By  this  means  two  facts  are  established  ; 
first,  the  industrious  collector  Tolomeo  knew  of  no 
writing  in  which  a  mention  of  Pope  Joan  was  to 
be  found,  except  the  chronicle  of  Martinus;  secondly, 
the  copy  of  Martinus  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
was  one  which  had  her  already  inserted,  and  that  in 
the  text.  Had  the  account  of  her  merely  been  writtcti 

I   ^  NqIU  rhnmolofcU,  nf^l  A^lnt  (Wbula,"  nj*  Echard  of  tiy  r . 
ufti  n;iu  of  llartiniii  which  he  had  ttfcn,  p.  369. 

S  UuA.  EctU9,  16,  8. 
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alongside  in  the  margin,  this  would  undoubtedly 
have  aroused  Tolomeo's  suspicions,  and  he  would 
have  noticed  the  fact  in  his  own  work. 

Another  main  vehicle  for  circulating  the  myth 
— >  about  the  papess  was  the  chronicle  Flares  Temporum^ 
which  exists  in  numerous  manuscripts  under  the 
v  names  of  Martinus  Minorita,  Herrmannus  Januensis, 
and  Herrmannus  Gigas.  It  was  printed  by  Eccard, 
and,  in  another  form,  by  Meuschen ;  and  after  that  of 
♦  Martinus  Polonus,  was  the  most  widely  circulated  of 
all  the  later  chronicles.  Unlike  Martinus  Polonus, 
however,  it  appears  to  have  come  into  general  use 
only  in  Germany.  It  reaches  down  to  1290,  and  is  in 
the  main  not  much  more  than  a  compilation  from  the 
chronicle  of  Martinus  Polonus,  as  the  author  himself 
stalc!!.  According  to  the  conjecture  of  Eccard  and 
olhcn<»  Martinus  Minorita  is  the  original  author,^  and 
H  on  mannus  Janucnsis  or  Gigas  the  continuer^  of  the 
chn>niclc  down  to  the  year  1349.  Pertz,«  on  the  other 
\\A\\yV  is  of  opinion  that  what  is  printed  under  the 
\\M\w  y^^  Mi\tiinu5  Minorita  is  only  a  poor  extract 
«i»n\  tho  ^^^^rk  of  Herrmannus  Gigas,  who  brought 
\\\y  ^  htonii  lo  down  (o  the  year  1290,  and  died  in  1336. 

\    4  N  Alt  ^r  ifri^^if^H^M  *<«rf*f**  Oesehickishmde,  Tui^  835. 

•ft   S\^}\\\  i,  4'^>  <T. 
1    \^^^^^  \^\  s  HA. 
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The  relation  between  the  Minorite  Martin  and  the 
\\*ilhclmite  Herrmann  of  Genoa  appears  meanwhile 
to  be  this : — that  the  latter  has  copied  the  Minorite, 
with  ^  many  omissions  and  additions,  but  without 
mentioning  hinL  Martin  the  Penitentiary — ^that  is 
Martinus  Polonus — is  given  as  the  main  authority. 
It  uas  from  him,  then,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
story  about  Pope  Joan  passed  (embellished  with 
additions)  into  chronicles  of  considerably  later  date  ; 
for  manuscripts  in  which  it  is  wanting  have  not  come 
within  my  knowledge. 

The  story  of  Pope  Joan  has  also  been  inserted  in 
the  so-called  Anastasius  *  (the  most  ancient  collection 
known  of  biographies  of  the  pop)cs),  and  in  prtrcisoly 
the  same  form  as  that  in  which  it  exists  in  Martinus 
Polonus.  The  literal  wording  of  the  text  docs  not 
allow  the  possibility  that  the  story  really  formed  any 

1  Bnin«.  in  GaMrr'fl  Journal  fikr  tht^'oy.  Lit.  1811,  ml.  vi.,  p.  n\ 
•ir.  BrQiif  hjul  a  nuuiUNcripi  b<:(i»r<^  him  in  HdmxtAdt,  which  ^at 
BArktJ  *•  a  work  of  Ili-rmuinnuii  MinoriU.  But  at  tho  end  of  tho 
d«*im'nt  Uie  Author  was  cornxtljr  itjlcd  llcrruuuinuri  OrtliniH  S. 
Wilb'  Imi. 

t  [  AtUkxtMnin*^  tho  LibrariAn  of  tho  VAtU-An,  took  pArt  in  a.p.  f^fiO 
fm  th^  •.i;;hth  Ui-ntTAl  Count  il  at  Conttantino})l>-,  whT*-  hir<  lainiii^ 
AOfl  kn'iwKdjfc  of  Latin  An<1  (Jrcrk  wrro  of  jcriut  im  rvi»  ••  t*>  ih* 
p«;4il  !•  ^ti-a.  liif  c«-lctirat*-«l  AiVr  Vuniii^ ili»  in  a  roiii|>ilu't«>ti  nf 
\.%.'%  f(  the  pojM'ii  frum  S.  lVt«:r  down  ^»  Ni''i«Ia«»  I  ,  fn-it  print"  d  nt 
Hay*  iic«  tn  I*»2.  Onlj  the  liyit  (»f  mmi'*  «>f  thu  iK}\KJi  vt  hit  uwn 
limua  cAA  be  rr|(Anlod  aa  hia  own  cumiKjaitiuuJ 
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part  of  the  original  text.  The  interpolation  must 
have  been  made  with  the  most  foolish  wantonness,  or 
just  as  has  been  done  in  the  Heidelberg  manuscripts, 
>  by  striking  out  Benedict  III.,  and  then  inserting  Joan 
in  his  place.  In  other  copies  she  has  been  added  by  a 
later  hand  in  the  margin,  at  the  side,  or  quite  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.. 

The  most  natural  supposition,  and  the  one  which 
Gabler  ^  also  follows,  seems  then  to  be,  that  the 
papess  passed  from  Martinus  Polonus  into  the  few, 
and  very  much  later,  manuscripts  of  Andstasius  which 
contain  it.  Nevertheless,  I  am  driven  to  the  con- 
jecture that  the  myth  was  in  the  first  instance  added 
at  the  end  of  some  copy  of  the  collection  of  biogra- 
phies of  the  popes  which  bears  the  name  of  Anastasius. 
For  it  has  long  ago  been  remarked  ^  that  the  life  of 
Benedict  III.  in  this  collection  is  the  work  of  a  dif- 
ferent author  from  that  of  the  lives  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  especially  of  the  very  detailed  life  of  Leo 
IV.  There  must,  therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  have 
been  copies  which  came  to  an  end  with  Leo  IV., 
whose  biographer  was  obviously  a  contemporary. 
The  notice  of  Pope  Joan  might  then  have  been  added 

1  Oabler'B  KUinere  theolog.  Sehriften,  vol.  i.,  p.  446. 

2  See  Bahr,  GetehiehU  der  Bom,  LiUratur  im  Karoling,  SSeUalUr^ 
p.  269. 
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mt  the  end  by  a  later  hand,  and  from  thence  have 
passed  into  the  manuscripts  of  Martinus  Polonus. 

One  sees  this  from  the  catalogue  of  manuscripts 
which  VignoH  gives  at  the  beginning  of  his  edition. 
The  Cod.  Vatic,  3764  reaches  down  to  Hadrian  1 1., 
the  Cod.  Vatic.  5869  only  down  to  Gregory  II. ;  the 
Cod.  629  to  Hadrian  I. ;  others  to  John  VIII.,  Nicolas 
I.,  Leo  III.,  and  so  forth.  In  Cod.  3762,  which  comes 
down  to  the  year  1142.  the  fable  of  the  papess  is 
added  in  later  and  smaller  handwriting  underneath 
in  the  margin. 

This  conjecture,  one  must  allow,  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  prove.  But  supposing  it  correct,  wc  have  then 
the  simplest  of  all  explanations  for  the  interpolation 
of  Poj>e  Joan  between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III., 
where  she  certainly  has  not  the  *  slightest  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  time.  Meanwhile,  I  find  in 
Martinus  himself  reasons  for  this  place  being  assigned 
to  her,  and  the  following  two  in  particular.  The  first 
is  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  arising  out  of  the  me- 
chanical arrangement  ;  for  Martinus  did  not  know 

1  Lro  IV.  dl^  jQljr  lltb,  855.  Bcncdirt  wm  ft>rthwith  [tho 
iMofiUi)  (■l9'*trd;  and,  after  tho  cizi|M*n>r  had  givm  \\\%  <M>n(t«  nt, 
r«*tit*^rml*:d  on  2yth  of  8*'ptomlMT  in  tin*  wimf  >•  nr,  tli«'  v«ry 
dav  aft«r  Ih**  Ein(M-n»r  L^thair  di«'«i.  It  ii  notoriiiu«  tint  nttit  mi- 
|)»«an-«.  Au  b  aa  I*fiid*  nttiut  un<i  lliU'  in  ir,  notii  •-  that  I'  n  'li'  t  ^^-(-* 
lxo«  imiutliAtr  4Q<  ri'i(4itr,  aiid  a  <li{>lt>ma  of  I^  0(«li<  t  !i  d>kt-d  u4 
Mrly  M  Oc-tiibcr  Ttb,  855  (Manai  Coiicai/.  xr.,  1 13>  U  kuU  rxlaut. 
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how  to  fill  up  the  eight  lines  which  he  was  obliged  to 
devote  to  the  eight  years  of  Leo's  pontificate,  so 
that  the  first  lines  of  the  page  which  contained  the 
second  half  of  the  ninth  century  remained  empty. 
Here,  therefore,  the  interpolation  could  be  managed 
without  the  slightest  trouble.  But  there  was  a  further 
reason  in  the  nature  of  the  story  itself.  For  the 
extreme  improbability  that  a  woman  should  be  pro- 
moted to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  office,  and  be 

I     chosen  by  all  as  pop^  was  explained  in  the  myth  by 

\-  -   :     her  great  intellectual  attainments.     She   surpassed 

every  one  in    Rome,  so  it  was  said,  in  learning. 

^  Naturally  then,  as  soon  as  a  definite  historical  place 

\'  had  to  be  assigned  to  her  (the  popular  form  of  the 
myth  had  not  troubled  itself  with  fixed  dates),  a 
tolerably  early  period — at  any  rate,  one  anterior  to 

X  the  time  of  Gregory  VI I. — ^had  to  be  chosen  for  her. 
For  this,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
a  period  in  which  there  was  only  a  single  instance 
known  of  a  man  being  elected  to  the  papacy  on 
account  of  his  preeminent  knowledge.  Since  Gregory 
the  Great  there  had  been  no  pope  who  was  really 
very  remarkable  for  learning.  In  the  four  centuries 
between  John  VI.,  701,  and  Gregory  VII.,  this  very 

u  Leo  IV.  is  the  only  one  whom  Martinus  notices  in 
particular  as  a  man  who  ''  divinarum  scripturarum 
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cxtittt  ferventissimus  scrutator/'  one  who  already,  in 
the  monastery  [of  St  Martin]  to  which  his  parents  had 
sent  him  for  purposes  of  study,  became  remarkable 
for  his  leamii^  no  less  than  for  his  mode  of  life,  and 
00  this  account  also  was  unanimously  ^  elected  pope 
by  the  Romans  after  the  death  of  Sergius.  On  that 
occasion,  then,  it  was  intellectual  attainment  which 
influenced  the  votes  of  the  Romans  ;  and  thesefbre  it 
might  happen  that  a  woman,  whose  sex  was  not 
known,  could  be  chosen  as  pope  by  the  Romans, 
because  of  her  intellectual  superiority.  Now  the  inter- 
polated Martinus  speaks  of  Joan  in  much  the  same 
terms  as  of  Leo ;  ^  in  diversis  sdcntiis  ita  profecit, 

•  ttt  nullus  sibi  par  invenirctur ; "  and,  •'quum  in  urbe 
^  vita  ct  scientia  magnx  opinionis  esset,  in  papam 

•  concorditcr  eligitur."  And  hence  in  Martinus  Polo- 
ous^  who  speaks  in  this  manner  of  no  other  '  pope  in 
that  century,  the  place  assigned  to  Pope  Joan  was 
that  immediately  after  Leo  IV.,  whom  she  resembled 

1  (S«rsfQi  dkd  Jan.  37Ui.  Leo  IV.  waa  fbrthwith  elected,  and 
00  April  lOUi,  withooi  waiiinn^  eren  for  Uie  leare  of  Uio 
not  aa  denying  hii  auUioritj,  but  became  of  the  pn*«ing 
of  tlie  Saracenii,  who  bad  Tcnturcd  up  the  Tiber,  and  plundcre<l 
IW  tekaUkm  of  St  Peter  at  the  end  of  840.  See  Baxmann,  Poliiik 
^r  P*t^^,  Tol.  I.,  p.  352.  Tbt«  f-ar  of  the  Saracent  may  have  had 
auix  Ihiii^  U>  do  wiUi  the  unauimity  uf  th*.'  clecton.] 

J  For  Orrbert  (Sylrenier  II.)  owed  hit  promoiion,  99^1003,  ao- 
to  M*^«V",  not  to  hia  great  learning,  bot  to  the  davit 
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in  this  particular.  And  since  every  one  took  the 
work  of  Martinus  as  their  authority,  she  retained  this 
position. 

It  is  at  the  stage  when  the  myth  was  just  beginning 
to  gain  circulation,  and  was  still  received  with  suspi- 
cion on  many  sides,  that  the  passages  on  the  subject 
■^'  in  the  Historical  Mirror  of  Van  Maerlant  and  in 
Tolomeo  of  Lucca  come  in.  Maerlant's  Dutch  chro- 
nicle is  in  verse,  and  is  mainly  taken  from  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  but  with  additions  from  other  sources. 
Maerlant  says  moreover  (about  the  year  1283),  "  I  do 
"  not  1  feel  clear  or  certain  whether  it  is  fable  or  fact ; 
"  but  in  the  chronicles  of  the  popes  it  is  not  usually 
"  found."  So  also  a  manuscript  list  of  the  popes 
down  to  John  XXII.  (13) :  "  Et^  in  paucis  chronicis 
'*  invenitur." 

One  of  the  first  who  took  the  story  of  Pope  Joan 
from  the  interpolated  Martinus  Polonus  was  Geof- 
froi  de  Courlon,  a  Benedictine  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Pierre  le  Vif  at  Sens,  whose  chronicle,  ^  a  somewhat 
rough  compilation,  reaches  down  to  1295. 

1  Spiegel  ffistoriceU,  uitgeg.  door  do  Maatschappij  der  nederl. 
lettcrk.  Leyden,  1857,  iii.,  220. 

2  This  is  appended  to  the  manuscript  of  the  OUa  Imperialia  by  Ger- 
vasius  in  Leyden.     Wensing,  de  Pausin  Johanna^  p.  9. 

3  Notices  et  ExtraiCs,  ii.,  16.  He  adds,  moreover,  "  Unde  dicitur 
'*  quod  Komani  in  consuetudinem  traxerunt  probare  sexus  electi  per 
^  foramen  cathedne  lapidese." — See  HuL  LU,  de  Franee,  xxi.,  10. 
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Next  comes  the  Dominican  Bernard  Guidonis,  in 
unprintcd  Flares  Chronicorum,  and  also  (in  the 
year  131 1)  in  bis  now  printed  history*  of  the  popes. 
He  inserts  Johannes  Teutonicus  (not  Anglicus,  there- 
fore, according  to  him)  natione  M^^ntinus,  together 
with  the  whole  fable  about  Pope  Joan,  keeping  faith- 
fully to  his  authority,  Martinus  Polonus. 

About  the  same  period  another  Dominican,  Leo  of  ^ 
Orvieto,  contributed  to  the  circulation  of  the  fable, 
by  receiving  it  into  his  history  of  the  popes  and 
enipcrors»  which  reached  down  to  Clement  V.  [1305]. 
In  his  case  also,  Martinus  Polonus  is  the  source  from 
which  he  draws  in  this  particular,  as  also  in  his  whole 
book.* 

Now  follow  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Dominican  John  of  Paris,  Siffrid  of 
Meissen,  Occam  the  Minorite  (who  turned  the  story 
of  Pope  Joan  to  account  in  his  controversy  with  John 
XXII.),  the  Greek  Barlaam,  the  English  Benedictine 
Ranulph  Higdcn,  the  Augusti^^  Amalrich  Augcrii,  ^ 
Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch.' 

1  X*ii  SpicU.  Rom.  ri.,  303. 

S  In  th'*  Uiird  Tolumo  of  Lami't  Dtlieim  ErudUaruMy  Florrnt . 
1733.  p,  U3. 

3  Ckfnum  dttU  Vii4  ^  Pomif/iei,  kc,  V.nctia,  1507,  f.  lt.  H<  ii 
Wre  calM  GioTannl  d'Anglin,  and  Uio  daU*i  aro  a«irancod  two 
jmn,  to  Uifti  Bcaedki  111.  la  pUced  in  \ho  jear  857  (iutottd  uf 
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>         A  chronicle  of  the  popes  by  Aimery  of  Peyrat, 

Abbot  of  Moissac,   written  in   the   year   1399,   has 

r  Johannes  Anglicus   in  the   list   of  popes,   with   the 

->  remark :  "Some^  say  that  this  pope  was  a  woman." 

The  Dominican  Jacobe  de  Acqui,^  who  wrote  about 
the  year  1370,  inserts  the  name  without  this  remark, 
but  with  the  extraordinary  statement  that  this  ponti- 
ficate lasted  «/W/^^w^«jrj'. 

Of  course  people  in  general  regarded  the  cir- 
cumstance as  to  the  last  degree  disgraceful  to  the 
Roman  See,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  Church.  The 
,  woman-pope  had  reigned  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
had  performed  a  vast  number  of  functions,  all  of 
which  were  now  null  and  void  ;  and,  added  to  all  this, 
there  was  the  scandal  of  her  giving  birth  to  a  child  in 
the  open  street.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
anything  more  to  the  dishonor  of  the  chair  of  the 
Apostle,  or,  indeed,  of  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
What  mockery  must  not  this  story  excite  among  the 
Mohammedans ! 
As  early  as  the  close  of  the  thirteenth,  or  beginning 

855),  and  Nicolas  I.  in  859  (instead  of  858).  [Benedict  III.  died 
early  in  858 — ^April  7th ;  so  that  the  difference  between  that  and  tho 
end  of  859  would  not  be  far  short  of  two  years.] 

1  Nottee$  el  Extraitt  vi.,  82. 

2  M<mum,  Hitt,  Pairim^  Scriptoret,  iii,  1524. 
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o(  the  fourteenth  century,  GeoflTroi  de  Courlon  in- 
troduces  the  story  with  the  heading  Dcciptio  EccUsub 
Ramana. 

Maerlant^  sa>'s  sorrowfully : — 

**  Alje  die  paves  Leo  was  doot^ 
Ghesdede  der  Kerken  grote  scame.** 

•  Johanne  la  Papcsse,"  sajrs*  Jean  le  Maire,  in  the 
year  15 11,  •*fist  un  grand  csclandre  k  la  Papalit^/' 

All  state  that  since  that  time  the  popes  always 
avoid  that  street,  so  as  not  to  look  upon  the  scene  of 
the  scandal 

Now,  when  we  consider  that,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Dominican  Tolomeo  of  Lucca,  down 
to  the  year  131 2,  the  story  was  extant  nowhere, 
except  in  certain  copies  of  Martinus  Polonus ;  that 
aheady  innumerable  lists  of  the  popes,  in  their 
chronological  order,  were  in  existence,  in  none  of 
which  was  there  an^  trace  of  the  female  pop^  to  be 
found, — th6  eagerness,  which  suddenly  meets  us  at 
the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  make  the  fable 

1  [^'AlsdrrPapstLeowartodt— 
GtiMchah  dor  Kirchc  groMu  Scbamc— ** 

A  ^XKtX  acaucLil  ruse  in  Uio  church.] 

3  To  th«  Tr9%U  tit  U  DtfirtiU4  lUs  Sckttmgs  «l  lUs  ConeiU$  dt 
iM§  $m,  ymti  iii.,  f.  a. 
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pass  muster  as  history,  and  to  smuggle  it  into  the 
manuscripts,  is  certainly  very  astonishing.  The  author 
of  the  Histoire  Lit,  de  France  has  good  reason  for 
saying,  "  Nous^  ne  saurions  nous  expliquer  comment  il 
"  se  fait  que  ce  soit  prdcisdment  dans  les  rangs  de 
"  cette  fiddle  milice  du  saint-siige  que  se  rencontrent 
"  les  propagateurs  les  plus  narfs,  et  peut-fctre  ks  inven- 
**  teursj  d'une  histoire  si  injurieuse  cL  la  papaut^." 
Undoubtedly  the  thing  emanated  principally  from 
those  otherwise  most  devoted  servants  of  the  Roman 

• 

See,  the  Dominicans^  and  the   Minorites.     It  was 

certainly  they,  especially  the  former  of  the  two,  who 

were  the  first  to  pinltipljr^the  copies  of  Martinus 
Polonus  to  such  an  extent,  and  thus  spread  the  fable 
everywhere.  The  time  at  which  this  took  place 
meanwhile  solves  the  enigma.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  who  was  not  favourably  disposed  to 

1  xxi.,  p.  10. 

2  [A  serious  rnptore  between  Borne  and  the  friars  took  place 
under  Innocent  lY.  The  University  of  Paris,  alarmed  at  the  hold 
which  the  monks  were  getting,  especially  on  the  professorship, 
decreed  that  no  religions  order  should  hold  more  than  one  of  the 
theological  chairs.  The  Dominicans  appealed  to  the  pope.  Inno- 
cent decided  against  them,  and  within  a  few  days  died.  His  death 
was  openly  attributed  to  their  prayers — "  quia  impossible  erat 
"multorum  preccs  non  audiri."  Hence  the  well-known  Baying^ 
^  From  the  litanies  of  the  friars,  good  Lord,  deliver  us."] 
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the  two  orders^  and  whose  whole  policy^  displeased 
them.    We  see  this  in  the  unfavourable  judgments 
which  the  Dominican  historians  formed  respecting 
him»  and  in  the  attitude  which  they  assumed  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  strife  between  him*  and  Philip  the 
Fair.   We  notice  that  from  Uiis  time,  which  was  in 
general  a  crisis  for  the  waning  power  of  the  popes,  \ 
historians  among  the  monastic  orders  mention  and  ' 
describe  with  a  sort  of  relish  scandals  in  the  history  \ 
of  the  popes. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  scarcely  a  doubt  is  sug- 
gested. Quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
bust  of  Pcge  J^^an  was  placed  in  the  cathedral  at 
Sienna  along  with  the  busts  of  the  other  popes,  and 
DO  one  todc  offence  at  it  The  church  of  Sienna  in 
the  time  that  followed  gave  three  popes  to  the  Roman 

1  [This  treatment  of  Uie  EnglUh  Frmnciitcaiis  made  thi«  not  on* 
The  FrmnciicanB,  in  direct  contnuliction  to  ihfir  vow  of 
r,  luul  grmdojUly  become  vciy  wealthy.  Tho  pofM*  alune 
frv«  them  fn>m  their  rule.  The  Engli«h  Minorites  offcnnl  to 
drpoait  forty  thooaaod  ducats  with  ctrtain  banker*,  a«  the  price  of 
yimlwimi  to  bold  property.  IViQifiux*  played  with  the  monks  till 
tlie  aooey  was  paid,  then  alniolvcd  the  bankers  from  their  obliga- 
IkA  to  pay  back  money  which  m<*n(Hcants  ought  n«*ver  to  liave 
owofti,  and  appropriated  it  as  **rvs  nullitu"  to  hiif  own  UKt>it.  Ho 
Ihcu  made  implacable  cn'-mi^'s  of  the  muKt  iM>puIiir  and  itit*  ll^i timl 
order  io  £urri{>c.  When  iMiiltp  ap|Malcd  Mcvrrally  t4i  all  the 
latjSMMtic  orders  in  France,  all  the  Fnim  isiaiii,  sud  with  th*  m  tho 
Ikittmi''an%  IluspitaUciii  and  Templars,  took  their  »iaud  by  him 
the  pope.J 
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See, — Pius  II.,  Pius  III.,  and  Marcellus  II.    Not  one 

of  them  ever  thought  of  having  the  scandal  removed. 

/  It  was  not  till  two  centuries  later,  that,  at  the  pressing 

^■'\  demand  of  pope  Clement  VIIL,  1592-1605,  Joan  was 

f    metamorphosed  into  pope  Zacharias.  ^  When  Huss  at 

^  *       the  council  of  Constance  supported  *  his  doctrine  by 

appealing  to  the  case  of  Agnes,  who  became  Pope 

Joan,  he  met  with  no  contradiction  from  either  side. 

Even  theChancellor  Gerson  nJmself  turned  to  account 

the   circumstance   of  the  woman-pope  as  a  proof 

that  the  Church  could  err^  in  matters  of  fact.    On 

the  other  hand  the  Minorite  Johannde  Rocha,  in  a 

treatise  written  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  uses  the 

case  of  Johannes  Maguntinus  to  show  how  dangerous 

it  is  to  make  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Church 

depend  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  pope.  * 

1  Lequien,  Oriena  ChritUanus^  iii.,  392. 

2  That  is  to  say,  he  tried  to  prove  that  the  Church  coald  get  on 
very  weU  for  a  loDg  time  without  any  pope  at  all,  because  during 
the  whole  reign  of  Agnes,  namely,  two  years  and  a  half,  it  had  had 
no  real  pope. — L'Jinflint^  ^iUotre  du  Coneile  de  Cofutance^  ii.,  334. 
In  his  work  De  EecUHa  alio,  Huss  comes  back  with  delight  to  the 
woman-pope,  whose  name  was  Agnes,  and  who  was  called  Johaimes 
Anglicus.  She  is  to  him  a  striking  proof  that  the  Boman  Church 
has  in  no  way  remained  spotless:  "Quomodo  ergo  iUa  Romana 
M  Ecclesia,  ilia  Agnes,  Johannes  Papa  cum  oollegio  semper  immaou- 
<<lata  pormansit,  qui  peperit  7" 

3  In  the  speech  which  he  made  at  Tarascon  before  Benedict  XIII. 
in  the  year  1403.    Opera,  ed.  Dupin,  ii.,  71. 

/       4  In  Dupin's  edition  of  the  writings  of  Gerson,  v.  456. 
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Heinrich  Korner,  a  Dominican  of  Lubeck,  1402  to 
1437,  not  only  himself  received  the  story  about  the 
woman -pope  in  its  usual  form  into  his  chronicle,  but 
stated  in  addition  that  his  predecessor,  the  Dominican 
Henry  of  Herford  (about  1350),  whom  he  had  often 
copied,  had  purposely  concealed  the  circumstance,  in^^  t^^"^ 
order  that  the  laity  might  not  be  scandalised  by 
reading  that  such  an  error  had  taken  place  in  the 
Church,  which  assuredly,  as  the  clergy  taught^  was 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ^ 

The  matter  was  now  generally  set  forth  as  an 
indubitable  fact,  and  the  scholastic  theologians  en- 
deavoured  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it,  and  to 
arrange  their  church  system  and  the  position  of  the 
popes  in  the  Church  in  accordance  with  it  iEncas 
Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  Pius  H.,  had  however  replied 
to  the  Taboritcs,  that  the  story  was  nevertheless  not 
certain.  But  his  contemt>orary,  the  great  upholder  of 
papal  despotism,  cardinal  Torrccremata,  *  accepts  it 
as  notorious,  that  a  woman  was  once  regarded  by  all 
Catholics  as  pope,  and  thence  draws  the  following 
conclusion  :  that,  whereas  God  had  allowed  this  to 

1  Ap.  Ecrmrd^  if ,  442 

S  *'  QaBm  rrgo  roni^u  t  qaod  aliqiuindo  mailer  a  mnctlf  CathoIK  U 
*|N]Ut*tur  rA|>A,  not!  <-f»t  in<  n-dihiltf  i\\vA  ali^iiiando  liaTrtiriiM 
*  bab^atur  |iru  I'aH,  licet  vcruii  Tapa  uoa  «it.'  ^^umm  i  itt  BccUtta, 
«dit  Vcact^  p.  SJi. 
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happen,  without  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Church 
being  thrown  into  confusion,  so  it  might  also  come  to 
pass,  that  a  heretic  or  an  infidel  should  be  recog- 
nised as  pope  ;  and,  in  comparison  with  the  fact  of  a 
female  pope,  that  would  be  the  smaller  difficulty  of 
the  two. 

^  St.  Antoninus,  belonging,  like  Torrecremata,  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  like  him  a 
Dominican,  ^  avails  himself  of  the  Apostle's  words 
respecting  the  inscrutability  of  the  divine  counsels 
in  connection  with  the  supposed  fact  of  a  female 
pope,  and  declares  that  the  Church  was  even  then 
not  without  a  Head,  namely  Christ,  but  that  bishops 
and  priests  ordained  by  the  woman  must  certainly  be 
re-ordained. 

The  Dominican  order,  whose  members  chiefly 
contributed  to  spread  the  fable  everywhere,  possessed 
in  their  strict  organization  and  their  numerous  li- 
braries the  means  of  discovering  the  truth.  The 
General  of  the  order  had  merely  to  command  that 
the  copies  of  Martinus  Polonus,  and  the  more  ancient 
lists  of  the  popes,  of  which  there  were  quantities  in 
existence  in  the  monasteries  of  the  order,  should  once 
for  all  be  examined  and  compared  together.  But 
people  preferred  to  believe  what  was  most  incredible 

1  Summa  Hitt^  lib.  16,  p.  2,  c.  1,  }  7. 
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and   most  monstrous.    Not  one  of  these  men,  of 

course,  had  ever  seen,  or  heard,  that  a  woman  had 

for  years  been  public  teacher,  priest,  and  bishop, 

without  being  detected,  or  that  the  birth  of  a  child 

had  ever  taken  place  in  the  public  street     But  that 

in  Rome  these  two  things  once  took  place  together^ 

in  order  to  disgrace  the  papal  dignity — this  people 

believed  with  readiness. 

Martin  le  Franc,  provost  of  Lausanne,  about  1450,     ^- 

and  secretary  to  the  popes  Felix  V.  and  Nicholas  V., 

in  his  greAtJErcnch  poem,  Le  Champion  des  Dames,   ,     .> 

celebrated  Pope  Joan  at  length.     First  we  have  his  >^ 

astonishment,  that  such  a  thing  should  have  been 

permitted  to  take  place. 

**  Comment  endura  Dicu,  comment 
Que  femme  ribtulde  ec  prestresse 
Euc  TEglise  en  gouvernement  ?" 

It  would  have  been  no  wonder  had  God  come  down 
to  judgment*  when  a  woman  ruled  the  world.  But  now 
the  defender  steps  forward  and  makes  apology — 

''  Or  Uitfons  les  pechet,  disans, 
Qu'elle  i\o\\  clergeue  lectree, 
Qumd  devtnt  les  plus  lufiisanrs 
De  Rome  euC  Tissue  et  I'cntree. 
Encore  te  peut  ctre  montree 
Mainte  Preface  que  dicta, 
Bien  et  saintement  accouMree 
Oil  en  la  fuy  point  n'he<iu.*'l 

1  Ap  r»ii4iji,  Ctf'AM.  dM  Scr,  EccL,  iii.  2400. 
4 
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She  had,  therefore,  composed  many  quite  orthodox 
prefaces  for  the  mass. 

>  It  was  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  story  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
(Greel^.  Welcome  as  the  occurrence  of  such  a  thing 
would  have  been  to  a  Cerularius  and  like-minded  op- 
ponents of  the  papal  chair  in  Constafttinpple,  no  one 
had  as  yet  mentioned  it,  until  Chalcocondylas,  in  the 
history  of  his  time,  in  which  he  describes  the  mode  of 
electing  a  pope,  mentions  also  the  fiction  of  an 
examination  as  to  sex,  and  apropos  of  that  relates 
the  catastrophe  of  Pope  Joan ;  an  occurrence  which, 
as  he  remarks,  could  only  have  taken  place  in  the 
West,  where  the  clergy  do  not  allow  their  beard 
to  grow.^  It  is  in  him  that  we  get  the  outrageous 
feature  added  to  the  story,  that  the  child  was  born 
just  as  the  woman  was  celebrating  High  Mass,  and 
was  seen  by  the  assembled  congregation.  ^ 

In  the  fifteenth  and    sixteenth  centuries,  says  the 
,  Roman  writer  Cancellieri,  the  romance  about  Pope 

1  De  Rebut  Turcieis^  ed.  Bekker,  Bonn,  1843,  p.  303. 

3  *Qc  tic  ri^  dvaiav  afiKtrOf  ytw^al  re  rb  iratdicv  kotcL  n^  Qvaiav  Koi 
b^O^vtu  imb  tov  ^aoif. 

The  cleric,  who  examines  the  sex  of  the  newly-elected,  cries  out 
with  a  loud  voice :  d^/^7v  r}fuv  ktrrlv  6  Seoirbr^j  I.  c,  p.  303.  Bar- 
laam,  who  had  mentioned  the  fable  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  lived  in  Italy. 
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Joan  Circulated  widely  in  all  chronicles  which  were 
written  and  copied  in  Italy,  and  even  under  the  very 
eyes  of  Rome.  ^  Thus  it  appears  in  print  in  Rico- 
baldo*s  Italian  chronicle  of  the  popes,  which  Filippo 
de  L^jnamine  dedicated  to  pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  14;  4- 
So  also  in  the  history  of  the  popes  by  the  Venetian 
priest  Stella.  *  For  a  long  time,  and  even  as  late  as 
1548  and  1550,  it  found  a  place  in  numerous  Roman '^ 
editions  of  the  Mirabilia  Urbis  Roma, '  which  was  a 
sort  of  guide  for  pilgrims  and  strangers. 

Felix  Hemmerlin,  Trithemius»  Nauclerus,  Albert 
Krantz,  Cocctus  Sabcllicus,  Raphael  of  Volterra,  Joh. 
Fr.^Rco  di.  Mirandola,  die  Augustine  Foresti  of 
Bergamo,  Cardinal  Domenico  Jacobazzi,  Hadrian  of 
Utrecht,  afterwards  pope  Hadrian  VI., — Germans, 
French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  all  appeal  to  the  story, 
and  interweave  it  with  their  theological  disquisitions; 
or.  like  Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa,  rejoice  that  the 
tenets  of  the  canonists  about  the  inerrancy  of  the 


1  AtoTM  ^  9oUimi  fomMti,    Komc,  1803,  p.  S3S. 

t  Viim  P^mnm^  R.  Badl,  1&07,  f.  E.  3. 

t  Ol^er  old  ediUoof  of  this  ttimngor^  guide  to  Borne  haTo  Uio 
title — ImdmigtiUim  BeeUtiarum  Urbu  Kamm.  Tho  circumitancc  abool 
tl>e  womAO'pope  U  found  In  all  of  thorn ;  and  for  wcIl-nigh  eighty 
j'-an  00  one  in  Borne  ever  thought  uf  having  the  icandal  czpurga- 
trd  frocn  a  work,  which  waf  coOftUntly  reprinted,  and  was  put  into 
iht  haadi  of  every  new-comer.  [A  reprint  ha«  latcl/  been  publnUi* 
ad  al  ficrUn,  1SC9,  edited  bj  I'artlK/.J 
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Church  had  come  to  such  glaring  shame  in  the 
deception  of  the  woman-pope,  and  that  this  woman, 
in  the  two  years  and  a  half  of  her  reign,  had  ordained 
priests  and  bishops,  administered  sacraments,  and 
performed  all  the  other  functions  of  a  pope ;  and  that 
all  this  had,  nevertheless,  remained  as  valid  'n  the 
-^,  Church.  Even  John,  Bishop  of  Chiemsee,  introduces 
Agnes  and  her  catastrophe  as  a  proof  that  the 
popes  were  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  evil 

j>.  spirits.^  Platina,  who  thought  the  story  rather  sus- 
picious, nevertheless  would  not  omit  it  from  his 
-.    history  of  the  popes  (about  1460),  because  nearly 

^  every  one  maintained  its  truth.  ^  Aventin  in  Ger- 
many, and  Onufrio  Panvinio  in  Italy,  were  the  first 
to  shake  the  general  infatuation.  But  still  in  the 
year  1575  the  Minorite  Rioche,  in  his  chronicle, 
opposes  the  certainty,  of  the  collected  Church  to  the 
hesitating  statements  of  Platina  and  Carranza.  • 


■V  1    ■  ■■ 


In  order  to  arrive  at  the  causes  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  myth,  let  us  now  proceed  to 
dissect  it. 

Originally  the  woman-pope  was  nameless.  The 
first   accounts  of  her,  in  Stephen  de  Bourbon,  and 

1  Onus  Eecletimj  1531,  cap.  19,  §  4. 

2  "  Ne  obstinate  nimium  et  pertinaciter  omisisse  vidcar,  quod  fo^ 
omnes  affirmant." 

3  Chronique,    Paris,  1676,  f.  230. 
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In  the  CctmfUatio  Ckronologka  in  Pistorius*  collection, 
know  nothing  as  3ret  of  a  Joan.  In  the  latter 
authority  we  read  :  **  fuit  et  alius  pseudo  papa,  cujus 
**  Domen  ct  anni  ignorantur,  nam  mulier  erat."  Her 
0wm  name  was  not  discovered  till  somewhat  late — 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  She  was 
called  Agnes,  under  which  name  she  was  a  very  im- 
portant  and  useful  personage,  especially  with  John 
Huss ;  or  Gilberta, '  as  others  would  have  it.  For  the 
p^  a  name  was  found  at  an  early  stage  ;  people  took 
the  most  common  one — John.  There  had  already 
been  seven  of  this  name  before  855,  and  in  the  period 
during  which  the  myth  was  spreading,  the  number 
reached  one  and  twenty. 

Much  the  same  thing  happened  as  to  the  time  at 
which  she  was  supposed  to  have  lived.  The  myth 
while  still  in  its  popular  form  of  course  did  not  touch 
upon  this  question.  But  the  first  authority  who 
relates  it  at  once  gives  it  a  date  also.  The  event,  says 
Stephen  de  Bourbon,  took  place  about  the  year  i  loa 
He  places  it  therefore  (and  this  is  very  remarkable) 
at  the  very  time  in  which  we  have  the  first  mention  of 
the  use  of  the  pierced  chair  at  the  enthronement 
of  the  new  pope.     How  people  in  general  came  aftcr- 

\  \^M<%  AgQ'**T  OilbrrU,  or  Gi'MxTtJi  An<l  JcwinnJi,  kIk^  it  alto 
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wds  to  assipi  &e  yeir  S55  as  ber  dat^  lias  been 

already  expliiatd. 

St>rpben  de  R>aibaxi  kxKivs  nothing  up  to  his  time 
cf  Ei^luidL  Mayencc;  or  Athens.  The  woman  is  as 
y>et  no  grat  schoiiar  or  public  teadier,  but  only  a 
€le\^er  $cnbe  or  secnctaiy  (axtem  notandi  edocta), 
vbo  thus  becooEies  the  notary  of  the  Curia,  then 
canliniX  and  then  pope.  A  centuiy  later,  in  Arnal* 
ricus  Augerii  ^  all  this  is  fantastically  enlarged  upon 
and  coloured.  At  Athens  she  becomes  by  careful 
study  a  >'en'  subtle  reasoncr.  WTiile  there  she  hears 
of  the  condition  and  fame  of  the  city  of  Rome,  goes 
thither  and  becomes,  not  a  notary,  as  Stephen  says, 
but  a  professor,*  attracts  many  and  noble  pupils^ 
lives  at  the  same  time  in  the  greatest  honour,  is 
celebrated  every-where  for  her  mode  of  life  no  less 
than  for  her  learning,  and  hence  is  unanimously 
elected  pope.  She  continued  some  time  longer  in 
her  honourable  and  pious  mode  of  life ;  but  later  on, 
too  much  good   li\'ing   made  her  voluptuous,  she 

1  Ap.  Eccard,  a,  1607. 

2  Eren  great  teachers,  sajs  Jakob  toq  Konigshofen  (Chronicle,  p. 
179),  were  eager  to  become  her  popils,  for  she  had  the  chief  of  the 
schools  in  Borne.  The  papal  secretary,  Dietrich  von  Niem  (about 
A.D.  1413),  professes  to  give  the  veiy  school  in  which  she  taught^ 
tIz^  that  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  St.  Aogastine  alao  taqght. 
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yielded  to  the  temptations  of  the  Evil  One,  and  was 
seduced  by  one  of  her  confidants. 

Particularly  astonishing  is  the  disagreement  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  catastrophe  took  place.  Three  or 
four  versions  of  it  exist  According  to  the  first,  as  we 
find  it  in  Stephen  de  Bourbon,  it  appears  that  she 
was  with  child  at  the  time  of  her  election  to  the 
papacy,  and  the  denouement  took  place  during  the 
procession  as  she  was  going  up  to  the  Lateran 
palace.  ^  The  Roman  tribunal  condemned  her  at 
once  to  be  tied  by  the  feet  to  the  feet  of  a  horse,  and 
dragged  out  of  the  city,  whereupon  the  populace 
stooed  her  to  death.  In  this  version  of  the  story, 
however,  Stephen  stands  quite  alone.  The  usual 
narrative,  as  it  has  passed  from  the  interpolated 
Martinus  Polonus  into  later  authors,  makes  her,  after 
m  quiet  reign  of  more  than  two  years,  give  )>irth  to  a 
child  in  the  street  during  a  procession,  die  at  once, 
and  forthwith  be  buried  on  the  very  spot.  ^  Boccaccio 
b  quite  different  from  this  again.  According  to  him 
all  takes  place  tolerably  quietly;  there  is  no  death, 
the  enthroned  priestess  merely  sheds  a  few  tears,  and 
then  retires  into  private  life.     "  Ex  apice  pontifical  us 

1  •'  Qqhid  Mccii«!errt,'*  I.e.,  jwUUnm,  m  wc  havo  it  in  the  (!eM<ri|>. 
tSoo  ol  Um  corotuition  of  PMcbal  II. ;— *'  atccodcnaqao  pAUtium." 
ApL  Mnrmlor.  55.  Itml,  Ui ,  i.  354. 
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dejecta  se  in  misellatn  evasisse  mulierculam  quere- 
batur."  And  again  :  "  A  patribus  in  tenebras 
exteriores  abjecta  cum  fletu  misella  abiit."  ^ 

The  attitude  which  Boccaccio  assumed  with  regard 
to  the  episode  of  the  female  pope,  which  was  just  the 
fL  •  kind  of  thing  to  please  a  man  of  his  turn  of  mind,  is 
particularly  remarkable.  In  his  Zibaldone,  which  he 
wrote  about  the  year  1350,  he  included  a  short 
chronicle  of  the  popes,  which  according  to  his  own 
confession,  was  entirely  borrowed  from  the  Chronica 
Mariiniana.  In  this  the  female  pope  is  not  mentioned ; 
without  doubt  because  he  did  not  find  her  in  his 
copy  of  Martinus  Polonus.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  inserted  her  in  two  later  writings,  ^  De  casibus 
virorum  et  fetninarum  illustriiim,  and  De  midieribus 
Claris^  and  has  pictured  the  whole  with  the  enjoy- 
ment which  was  to  be  expected  from  the  author 
of  the  Decamerone.  His  narrative,  however,  differs 
essentially    from    the    usual    version    according    to 

.  ^  1  In  the  FragtMPltam  ffist,  Autont  Ineerti  in  Urstls.  P.  ii ,  p.  82, 
which  says  that  King  Theodoric  killed  "  Johanna  Papa''  at  Borne 
along  with  Bocthios  and  Symmachus,  Johanna  is  merely  a  mistake 
of  some  copyist  for  Johanne.  [No  version  of  the  myth  of  Pope  Joan 
places  her  as  early  as  this — 624,  525.  John  I.  was  pope  precisely  at 
this  period  523  to  526] 

2  To  speak  more  exactly,  he  has  related  the  story  twice  over  in 
the  same  work,  for  the  two  writings  mentioned  really  make  up  only 
one  work. 
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Martinus;  and  seeing  that  it  agrees  with  no  other 
known  version,  it  would  appear  that  Boccaccio  has 
taken  it  directly  from  popular  tradition  (where  it 
would  naturally  assume  very  various  forms),  and 
worked  it  up.  He  knows  the  length  of  her  pontificate 
with  the  greatest  exactitude:  two  years,  seven  months, 
and  a  day  or  two.  Her  original  name  he  does  not 
know :  ^'  Quod  proprium  fuerit  nomen  vix  cognitum 
**  est     Esto  sunt,  qui  dicant  fuisse  Gilibertam." 

These  fourteenth  century  witnesses  are  of  no  very 
great  importance,  for  they  one  and  all  of  them  merely 
copied  the  interpolated  passage  in  Martinus  Polonus, 
often  with  scarcely  the  alteration  of  a  word.  On 
the  other  hand  the  recently  published  Eulogium 
Historiarum  of  a  monk  of  Malmesbury,  of  the  year 
1366,  has  a  peculiar  form  of  the  story  to  be  found 
nowhere  else,  although  the  author  in  other  places 
borrows  freely  from  Martinus  Polonus.  The  girl 
b  bom  in  Mayence,  and  sent  by  her  parents  to  male 
teachers  to  receive  instruction  in  the  sciences.  With 
one  of  these,  who  was  a  very  learned  man,  she  falls  in 
love,  and  goes  with  him  in  man's  attire  to  Rome. 
Here,  because  she  surpassed  every  one  in  knowledge, 
she  was  made  cardinal  by  pojx:  Leo.  When,  as  pope, 
she  gives  birth  to  a  child  during  the  procession,  she 
is  merely   deposed.     This  version,   thcrctorc,  would 
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come  nearest  to  the  description  given  by  Boccaccio* 
It  knows  nothing  of  the  journey  to  Athens.  ^ 

The  catastrophe  appears  somewhat  further  spun 
out  in  a  manuscript  chronicle  of  the  abbots  of 
Kempten.  There  we  are  told  that  *'  the  Evil  Spirit 
**  came  to  this  Pope  John,  who  was  a  woman,  and 
"  aftem-ards  was  with  child,  and  said,  '  Thou  pope, 
*  •  who  ^x»uldcst  be  a  Father  with  the  other  Fathers 
*•  •  here,  thou  shalt  show  publicly  when  thou  bringest 

'  forth  that  thou  art  a  woman-pope ;  therefore  will  I 

*  take  thee  body  and  soul  to  m>'self  and  to  my  com- 
"  '  pany;  "  « 

Another  less  severe  and  uncompromising  finale 
was  however  attempted.  By  a  revelation  or  an  angel 
she  \\'as  allowed  to  choose,  whether  she  would  suffer 
shame  on  earth  or  eternal  damnation  hereafter.  She 
chose  the  former,  and  the  birth  of  her  child  and  her 
own  death  in  the  open  street  was  the  consequence.  ^ 

The  story  of  the  papess  once  believed,  many  other 
fables  attached  themselves  to  it  It  was  through  the 
special  aid  of  the  devil,  we  are  told,  that  she  rose  to 

1  Euhffium^  Chronieon  ab  arbt  ccndito  utque  ad  annum  1366; 
edited  by  Frank  Scott  Hajrdon.    Lond.  1858, 1. 1. 

2  Ap.  Wol^  Lection,  Memorably  cd.  1671,  p.  177. 

3  So  in  the  Urbit  Romm  Mirabilia,  a  work  freqncntly  printed 
in  Rome  daring  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Then  in  Hem- 
merlin,    pp.  1597,  f.  99,  and  in  a  German  chronicle  of  Cologne. 
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the  dignity  of  popc^  and  thereupon  wrote  a  book 
on  necromancy.  ^  Formerly  there  was  a  greater 
number  of  Prefaces  in  the  missaL  The  reduction  in 
number  which  took  place  afterwards  with  regard 
to  those  whose  author  and  purpose  were  unknown, 
was  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  Pope  Joan 
had  composed  those  which  were  struck  out. ' 

Now,  how  is  thes.jret  origin  of  the  myth  to  be 
explained  ?  Four  circumstances  have  contributed  to 
the  production  and  elaboration  of  the  fable : — i.  The 
use  of  a  pierced  seat  at  the  institution  of  a  newly 
elected  popa  2.  A  stone  with  an  inscription  on  it, 
which  people"^ supposed  to  be  a  tombstona  3.  A 
statue  found  on  the  same  spot,  in  long  robes,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  woman.  4.  The 
custom  of  making  a  circuit  in  processions,  whereby  a 
street  which  was  directly  in  the  way  was  avoided. 

In  one  street  in  Rome  stood  two  objects*  which 
were  very  naturally  supposed  to  be  connected, — a 
statue  with  the  figure  of  a  child  or  small  boy,  and  a 
monumental  stone  with  an  inscription.     In  addition 

1  TlrmqaMt,  ^  Ar/.  MatHm,§d.  Danl.,  1561,  p.  299. 

3  Thn«,  in  an  Oi^ml  mann«<.'ii(it  of  Hartinufi  Polonas  w(*  read  :-i* 
**  Ml'  <  Jobann«-«  Au^li*  um)  primiu  \**'*i  Ainbr<«iiini  nitilua  (>ro* 
*>  l*ii"n*-*  mtMinim  tli(  ttur  o»iniN»!iuPiH«>,  i|iuu  moilo  omncn  f»iinl 
^  izit«-niu-tr  *  Ap.  Man-aiara,  Jokan^m  J'mytism  JUttii.,  p.  1]^.  8o 
Alau  Uic  atovv-Oftc&UuiMxt  Martin  l«  Frmao. 
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to  this  came  the  circumstance,  that  solemn  and  state 
processions  made  a  circuit  round  this  street  The 
statue  is  said  to  have  had  masculine  rather  than 
feminine  features  ;  but  certain  information  on  this 
point  is  wanting,  for  Sixtus  V.  had  it  removed.  The 
figure  carried  a  palm-branch,  and  was  supposed  to 
represent  a  priest  with  a  serving  boy,  or  some  heathen 
divinity.  But  the  long  robes  and  the  addition  of  the 
(/  figure  of  the  boy  to  the  group,  (created  a  notion 
among  the  people  that  it  was  a  mother  with  her  child. 
The  inscription  was  then  made  use  of  to  explain  the 
statue,  and  the  statue  to  explain  the  inscription,  the 
pierced  chair  and  the  avoiding  of  the  street  served  to 
confirm  the  explanation.  This  piece  of  sculpture 
was  not  (as  has  been  maintained)  first  mentioned  by 
Dietrich  von  Niem  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but 
Maerlant  says,  as  early  as  1.283^^  1,  e.,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  circulation  of  the  myth  :— 

«*  En  daer  leget  soe,  als  wyt  lesen 
Noch  also  up  ten  Steen  ghehouwen, 
Dat  men  ane  daer  mag  scouwen." 

The  myth  now  sought,  and  soon  found,  further 
circumstances  with  which  to  connect  itself.  The 
enigmatical  inscription  on  a  monumental  stone  which 
stood  on  the  spot,  and  which  hitherto  jiq  one^had 
been  able  to  interpret,  became  all  at  once  clear  to  the 
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Romans.  It  referred  to  the  female  pope  and  the 
catastrophe  cr*  the  d^ouement. 

The  stone  was  set  up  by  one  of  those  priests  of 
Mithras  who  bore  the  title  '*  Pater  Patnim,**  appa- 
rently as  a  memorial  of  some  specially  solemn  sacrifice ; 
for  the  worship  of  Mithras  from  the  third  centur>'  of 
the  Christian  era  onwards  was  a  very  favourite  one  in 
Rome  and  very  prevalent,  until  in  the  year  378  the 
worship  was  forbidden  and  the  grotto  of  Mithras 
destrojrecL 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  stone  with  the  inscription* 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  tombstone  of  the 
female  pope,  is  to  be  found  in  Stephen  de  Bour« 
bon.    According  to  him  the  inscription  ran  thus,-^ 

••  Parcc  Pater  Pitnim  papissx  prodcrc  partum.** 

Now  without  doubt  it  did  not  stand  so  in  as  many 
words.  But  ••  Pap."  or  **  Pare.  Pater  Patrum  "  followed 
by  -  P.  P.  P."  was  certainly  the  reading  ;  an  abbrcvia- 
tion  for  ''propria  pecunia  posuit." 

••  Pater  Patrum"  appears  constantly  on  monuments 
a*  the  title  of  a  priest  of  the  Mithras*  mysteries 
In   tliis  case,   probably,  the  name  of  the  priest  of 

1  Coof  OrrUi,  lwnrifiU%%m  lAUiimrum  Am^M,  CoU,  1848,  193S, 
tU\  2U4t  235). 
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Mithras  was  Papirius.  ^  The  remaining  letters  may 
have  become  illegible. 

The  problem  therefore  now  was  to  interpret  the 
three  "  P's." 

One  reading  was, 

«*  Parce  Pater  Patruxn  papissae  prodcrc  partum  ;"  ' 
or  as  others  supposed, 

**  Papa  Pater  Patrum  papissae  pandito  partum ;  '* 
or,  according  to  another  explanation  still  better, 
•  •*  Papa  Pater  Patrum  peperit  papissa  papellum." 

Thus  was  the  riddle  of  the  inscription  solved,  and  the 
myth  confirmed  in  connection  with  the  statue  and  the 

pierced  chair.  The  stone  had  turned  out  to  be  the 
tombstone  of  the  unhappy  Pope  Joan.  * 

The  verse,  however,  especially  in  its  first  and 
second  form,  was  altogether  a  most  extraordinary 
one  for  an  epitaph.  There  must  be  something  more 
to  account  for  it,  and,  accordingly,  the  myth  was  soon 

1  For  sovoral  inscriptions  with  the  abbreviation  P.  a  F^  see  Orelli, 
ii.,  25. 

2  This  is  the  oldest  interpretation  as  given  by  Stephen  de 
Ilourbon;    «e«  Echard,  8.  TKomx  Summa  9uo  Auctori  Vindieata^  p. 

508. 

3  Hence  the  most  ancient  witness,  Stephen  de  Bourbon,  says 
expressly:  "Ubi  fuit  mortua,  ibi  fuit  sepulta,  et  super  lapidem 
"  Huper  ea  positum  scriptus  est  vcrsiculus,  etc."— Ap.  Echard.,  I  c.^ 
p.  568. 
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ealarg^.  Tt  was  rq>ortcd  that  Satan,  who  of  course 
knew  the  secret  of  the  papess,  had  addressed  her  in 
the  words  of  the  verse  in  a  full  consistory.*  That, 
however,  did  not  seem  a  very  satisfactory  explanation ; 
and  so  the  supposed  epitaph  was  altered  and  enlarged, 
— and  the  story  at  last  ran  thus : — ^that  the  papess, 
while  exorcising  a  man  possessed  by  a  devil,  had 
adced  him  when  the  unclean  spirit  that  dwelt  in  him 
would  leave  him,  and  it  had  mockingly  answered — 

*"  Papa  Pater  Patnun  papissc  pandito  ptrtum. 

El  dbt  Baac  cdam  (or  dicain)  de  corpore  quando  recedam."  ' 

Other  instances  have  occurred  of  an  unintelligible 
inscription  being  explained  by  a  story  '  being  attached 
to  it  Thus  the  chronicles,  since  the  time  of  Bcda, 
declare  that  an  inscription  had  been  found  at  Rome 
with  the  six  letters  : — 

«« R.  R.  R.  F.  F.  F/* 

According  to  other  instances  of  abbreviations  in  in- 
scriptions, this  can  at  any  rate  mean — 

**  Roderibat  rcjectis  Rufut  Fcstut  fieri  recit.** 

I  80  tli«  Ckrmuem  8.  jE^Jii^  ap.  Ix-ibniU  HS.  BniiuiTic^  iti.,  590. 
TW  Chrrjait-oci  of  Kfig**lhtiititti  (Lritmitt,  H,  1065)  iiiaIkm  th**  t  vil 
a|«nl  ia  thfe  air  tluioi  out  Uio  viTtv  mi  ibv  birth  of  the  chiUl  during 
IW  prvMirasiuQ. 

3  80,  lur  ioftaoce,  ihe  Chronlrlc  of  Ilrmianntu  Oy^«,  p.  94. 

S  (C4jCDparB  Uie  (amoua  rcne  ab<»ut  I'(>|>e  SyU'tnt^T  II.— 
•Scaadll  *'ab  B.  Ocrboitna  in  li,  port  papa  vigvi  B,"  p.  2C6.] 
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But  people  constructed  out  of  it  the  prophecy  of  an 
ancient  Sibyl  respecting  the  destruction  of  Rom^ 
and  interpreted — 

"  Roma  Raet  Romuli  Ferro  Flammiqiie  Ftmeque." 

While  the  inscription  on  the  stone  occupied  more 
especially  the  clergy  and  the  more  educated  among 
the  laity,  and  stimulated  them  to  attempt  explana- 
tions of  it,  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  populace 
were  chiefly  excited  by  the  seat  which  stood  in  a 
public  place,  and  was  always  to  be  seen  by  every  one, 
on  which  every  newly-elected  pope,  in  accordance 
with  traditional  custom,  took  his  seat. 

From  the  time  of  Paschal  II.  in  the  year  1099,  we 
find  mention  of  the  custom  that,  at  the  solemn 
procession  to  the  Lateran  palace,  the  new  pope  should 
sit  down  on  two  ancient  pierced  seats  made  of  stone. 
They  were  called  ^* porphyreticce^'  because  the  stone 
of  which  they  were  made  was  of  a  bright  red  kind. 
They  dated  from  the  times  of  ancient  Rome,  and  had 
formerly,  \t  appears,  stood  in  one  of  the  public  baths ; 
and  had  thence  come  into  the  oratory  of  S.  Sylvester 
near  the  Lateran.^  Here  then  it  was  usual  for  the  pope 
first  to  sit  on  the  right-hand  seat,  while  a  girdle  from 
which  hung  seven  keys  and  seven  seals  was  put  round 

1  Mont&ucon,  Diat,  Ital.j  p.  137. 
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bim.  ^  At  the  same  time  a  staff  was  placed  in  his 
hand,  which  he  then,  sitting  on  the  left-hand  seat, 
placed  along  with  the  keys  in  the  hands  of  the  prior 
of  S\,  Lawrence.  Hereupon  another  ornamented  g^b, 
made  after  the  pattern  of  the  Jewish  ephod,  was 
placed  on  him.  This  sitting  down  was  meant  to 
symbolise  taking  possession  ;  for  Pandulf  goes  on 
to  say  :  ^  per  cetera  Palatti  loca  solis  Pontificibus 
"destinata,  jam  dominus  vel  sedens  vel  transiens 
"electionis  modum  implcvit'* 

It  was  therefore  a  mere  matter  of  accident  that 
these  stone  seats  were  pierced.  They  had  been 
selected  on  account  of  their  antique  form  and  the 
beautiful  colour  of  the  stone.  Every  stranger  who 
visited  Rome  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  their 
unusual  shape.  That  they  had  formerly  been  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  a  bath  had  passed  out  of  every 
onc*s  knowledge ;  and  the  idea  of  such  a  use  would 
be  one  of  the  last  to  occur  to  people  in  the  middle 
ages.  They  were  aware  that  the  new  pope  sat,  and 
on  this  occasion  only  in  his  whole  life,  on  this  seat, 
and  this  was  the  only  use  to  which  the  seat  was  ever 

1  "  Aac^ndrna  paUtiam,"  we  read  in  the  Bonun  •iilMlca4«in. 
FuMlQlfiia  Fiianitf,  "ad  duaa  cttnili**  deveoit  Hie  baltheo  sui- 
^ciAjntor,  cum  tppCAmi  rx  to  peodentibus  cUribus  •eptcin<itic 
"lilpllit.  El  locatuj  in  utri«que  cartiHbus  daU  dbl  fcroU  in 
•  Mum,  dc.^— Ap.  Muralor.  &S.  iUil,  F.  iil^  F.  i.,  p.  S64. 
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put  The  symbolical  meaning  of  the  act  and  of  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  it  was  unknown  and 
foreign  to  the  popular  mind.  It  accordingly  invented 
an  explanation  of  its  own,  just  such  a  one  as  popular 
fancy  is  wont  to  give.  The  seat  is  hollow  and  pierced, 
they  said,  because  they  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the 
pope  was  a  man.  The  further  question,  what  need 
there  was  to  make  sure  of  this,  produced  the  explana- 
tion : — ^because,  in  one  instance  certainly,  a  woman 

was  made  pope.  Here  at  once  a  field  was  opened 
for  the  development  of  a  myth.  The  deception,  the 
catastrophe  of  the  discovery  ;  all  that  was  forthwith 
sketched  out  in  popular  talk.  Myth  delights  in  the 
most  glaring  contrasts.  Hence  we  have  the  highest 
sacerdotal  office,  and  together  with  it  its  most  shame- 
ful prostitution  by  sudden  travail  during  a  solemn 
procession,  followed  by  childbirth  in  the  open  street. 
This  done,  the  woman-pope  has  fulfilled  her  mission. 
The  myth  accordingly  at  once  withdraws  her  from 
the  scene.  She  dies  in  childbirth  on  the  spot ;  or, 
according  to  an  older  version,  is  stoned  to  death  by 
the  enraged  populace. 

The  story  that  the  newly-elected  pope  sat  down  on 
the  pierced  seat  in  order  to  give  a  proof  of  his  sex  is 
first  found  in  the  Visions  of  the  Dominican,  Robert 
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d^sez,^  who  died  in  Metz  in  the  year  1296.  He 
relates  that  in  the  year  1291,  while  he  was  staying  at 
Orange,  he  was  taken  in  the  spirit  to  Rome,  to  the 
Lateran  palace,  and  placed  before  the  porphyry  seat, 
"  ubi  dicitur  probari  papa  an  sit  homo."  '  After  him 
Jacobo  d'AgnoIo  di  Scarperia  in  the  year  1405 
declares  respecting  it,  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated 
Greek,  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  in  which  he  describes 
the  enthronisat'on  of  Gregory  XI I.  as  an  eye-witness, 
that  it  is  a  senseless  popular  fable.'  It  is  consequently 
not  correct  to  say,  what  has  been  frequently  main- 
tained, that  the  English  writer,  William  Brcviq,^  about 
1470,  was  the  first  to  make  mention  of  the  supposed 
investigation  as  to  the  sex  of  the  pope.  ^ 

1   But.  LUL  dt  Framte,  zz.  501. 

S  IaUt  CrtMH  Vtrorum  ii  irium  Spitii,  Virginwm^  ed.  Lefubrr,  Pariii, 
U13,  t  25. 

3  JoztA  hoc  (Mcellmn  Sylreftri)  g^miiue  iniDt  fixn  scdes  poi> 
pUrctko  itHL'Um  Upide,  in  quibns,  qtioil  perforata  sint,  insaoAm 
loqQitQr  TolfOA  fiibttUin,  quod  PooU/ex  Attracteiur,  ao  tIt  lit.  Ap. 
OuccUieri,  p.  37. 

4  la  A  work  Dt  Stpttm  PrincipalihuM  FccUnis  UrhU  Rowm, 

•  AccordJnf  to  Hcmmorlin  (iHmlog.  dt  NohU.  ei  RuHtcu\  the 
lBTCftl|(mtioti  WAS  iiMui«  by  two  of  tho  clei>gr :  "  et  dam  inTcnircDtur 
*iU«d  (le«tiriili>,  cUmabADt  tAOfccntes  alta  toco  ;  te«ticuloc  hab«t 
*  Et  rrcUmalriUii  clcrun  vX  ptipultiM  :  Deo  grmtiaa.'  According  to 
CbftictJCCkOilyUil  the  W<ir«l«  were  :  —  \tit>fiy  ^uiv  rnr'iv  o  i<f<y?iiriff, 
(I>e  rvb«ui  Tunicifl,  cd.  a««kkrr,  It<>nn ,  1843,  p  3(>3  ]  How  n-Adi)/ 
(li«  popoUr  ftoiy  was  belie vird  is  aliown  by  lU-rtiAnliiio  Corio,  <if 
MilMi,  who  dcacribet  in  hi«  hiftoricAl  work  tiio  coroDAtion  of  iK>po 
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Of  later  witnesses  it  is  worth  mentioning,  that  the 
Swede  Lawrence  Banck,  who  minutely  described  the 
solemnities  which  accompanied  the  elevation  of  In- 
nocent X.  to  the  papacy  [Sept.  1644],  declares,  with 
all  earnestness,  that  it  certainly  was  the  case,  that  an 
investigation  into  the  sex  of  the  pope  was  the  object 
of  the  ceremony.  ^  At  that  time,  however,  the  custom 
of  sitting  on  the  two  stone  seats,  along  with  several 
other  ceremonies,  had  long  since  disappeared,  namely, 
since  the  death  of  Leo  X.  And,  moreover,  Banck 
does  not  state  that  he  himself  had  seen  the  cere- 
mony, 2  but  only  that  he  had  often  seen  the  scat^  and 
by  way  of  proof  that  it  took  place,  and  with  this 
particular  object,  appeals  to  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteefith  centuries.  CancelUeri,  therefore,  had 
good  reason  for  expressing  astonishment  at  the 
shamelessness  of  a  man,  who  speaks  on  other  things 
as  an  eye-witness,  and  who  had  only  to  inquire  of 

Alexander  VI.  in  the  year  1402,  when  Corio  himself  was  in  Rome. 
There  we  read,  "  Finalmcnte  essendo  finite  le  solite  solemnitati  in 
Saneta  Sanctorum  ct  dimesticamente  toccatogli  li  tcstlcoli,  ritomo 
al  palacio.^  Patria  JSUtoria^  P.  vii.,  fol.  Riv.  Milano,  1503.  In  the 
later  editions  the  passage  is  omitted.  Corio,  however,  says  himself 
that  he  was  not  in  the  church  whero  it  took  place,  but  was  standing 
outside. 

1  In  the  book  Rama  TriumpTuiMj  Franecker,  1645.  Cancellieri  hag 
quoted  his  long  account  entire. 

2  Cancellieii,  p.  236. 
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any  educated   Roman  to  leam»  that  the  custom  in 
question  had  been  given  up  for  more  than  a  hundred 


But  the  strongest  case  of  all  is  that  of  Giampetro 
Valeriano  Bolzani,  one  of  the  literary  courtiers  of  Leo 
X^  and  loaded  with  benefices,  ^  according  to  the  im- 
moral custom  of  the  time.  This  man,  in  a  speech 
addressed  to  cardinal  Hippolytus  dei  Medici,  printed 
at  Rome  with  papal  privilege,  did  not  scruple  to 
decorate  the  fiction  about  the  investigation  into  the 
•ex  of  each  newly-clected  pope  with  new  and  fabulous 
drcumstanccs.  The  ceremony  takes  places^  he  declares, 
quite  openly  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lateran  church 
before  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
b  then  most  unnecessarily  proclaimed  by  one  of  the 
clergy  and  entered  in  the  register.  ^  Thus  the  wanton 
frivolity  of  Italian  literati,  and  the  stupid  indifference 
of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  worked  together  to  spread 
this  delusion,  damaging  as  it  was  to  the  otherwise 
jealously  guarded  authority  of  the  papal  see,  right 
through  the  whole  mass  of  the  populace.  At  the  same 

1  For  the  loof  Uti  of  hii  bcneAcct,  aee  MArioi,  Artkiatri  PonU- 
Av.  i.  Mi. 

1  B««qoc  ipM  amcri  pnrconit  voce  paUm  pnitnuIf^tA  in  acU  in<tx 
rrlegtar,  lf-f;iUmufnqoc  tiim  demum  roniifi--*  m  non  halwn*  arl»i* 
IniMir,  qaum  hiUwra  Ulum  quod  habero  deed  ocuUta  fido  fucril 
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time  one  could  hardly  have  a  more  striking  instance 
of  the  irresistible  power  which  a  universally-circulated 
story  exercises  over  men,  even  over  those  of  superior 
intellect.  Any  one  could  learn  without  trouble  from 
a  cardinal,  or  from  one  of  the  clergy  taking  part 
in  the  ceremony,  what  really  took  place  there.  But 
people  never  asked,  or  else  imagined  that  the  answer 
meant  no  more  than  a  refusal  to  vouch  for  the  fact. 
They  heard  this  examination  of  the  newly-elected 
pope  spoken  of  everywhere,  in  the  streets  and  in 
private  houses,  as  a  notorious  fact. 

Did,  then,  the  meaning  assigned  to  the  pierced  seat 
influence  the  explanation  of  the  inscription  and  of  the 
!  statue  ;  or  did,  contrariwise,  these  two  objects  give 
origin  to  the  myth  about  the  ceremonies  connected 
With  the  seat  ?  That  point  it  is  now,  of  course,  out  of 
our  power  to  determine.  We  can  only  see  that  the 
explanation  of  the  three  objects  is  as  old  as  the  myth 
about  the  woman-pope. 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  whole  was  soon  found 
in  a  circumstance  of  no  importance  in  itself,  and  for 
which  a  perfectly  natural  explanation  was  ready  at 
hand.  It  was  remarked  that  the  popes  in  processions 
between  the  Lateran  and  the  Vatican  did  not  enter  a 
street  which  lay  in  the  way,  but  made  a  circuit 
through  other  streets.     The  reason  was  simply  the 
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narrowneai  of  the  street  But  In  Rome,  where  the 
papess  was  already  haunting  the  imagination  of  the 
masses,  it  was  now  discovered  that  this  was  done 
to  remind  men  how  the  woman  had  given  birth  to  a 
child  as  she  was  going  through  this  street,  and  to 
express  horror  at  the  catastrophe  which  had  taken 
place  just  at  that  q>ot  In  the  first  version  of  the 
bble,  as  we  find  it  in  the  interpolated  Martinus 
Potonus,  it  is  said  :  ''  creditur  omnino  a  quibusdam^ 
'^quod  ob  dtUstatianem  facti  fiocfaciat**  With  *  later 
writers  the  thing  is  thoroughly  established  as  a 
notorious  fact. 

It  may  now  be  worth  while  to  show  by  a  few 
examples,  how  easily  a  popular  myth,  or  a  mythical 
explanation,  may  be  called  into  existence  by  a 
circumstance,  so  soon  as  anything  is  perceived  in  it^ 
which  seems  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  be  astonish- 
ing, or  which  excites  their  imagination. 

The  bigamy  of  thQ  Count  of  Gleichen  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  literature,  and  is  still  believed  to 
be  true  by  numberless  people.     A  count  of  Gleichen 

1  The  ckroiiickri  copy  ooe  from  anoUier  to  tach  a  lUrUb  extent 
In  thii  narrmtiTe,  thiU  the  incoireci  czprcsdon  of  tho  interpoUtor, 
**  Domintu  PapA,  qoam  vadjt  ad  LAU^rmnnm,  eandcm  rUm  temper 
'*«UsffMl"  (instead  of  dttlimal)  ba«  been  rvtaioed  bj  all  bit  fullowcn. 
TIm  avoided  street  was,  morvuviT,  puUt^  down  by  Sixtos  V.,  on 
metmtmi  ^  iU  nmrrmmMf.  (The  sitot  whrre  the  cmtantropho  was  said 
lo  kftTv  taken  place  is  between  the  Colussciun  and  SL  Clement's,] 
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is  sau^.  to  faavr  i^one  tx>  Palestine  in  the  year  1227,  in 

cnmn.ir'^  with  the  I-ancUrravc  of  Thxiringia,  and  there 

to  Jia\-:   hczw  en  nturcc  bv  the  Saracens  and  thrown 

inrr  prison.     Through  the  daughter  of  the  Suhan  he 

obtainct".  h!>  h'bcrn- :  and  the  ston' goes  that,  although 

hL<  wiic  was  linm:.  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from 

pope  Grefron-  IX,  in  the  ycax  1240  or   1241,  and 

married  thr  princess  ;  and  the  three  lived  tc^ether  in 

undisrurhed  peace  for  many  years  afterguards.   It  is  a 

"vcli-^cnown  fact  thai  the  very  bed  itself  <an  unusually 

broad  cmw  of  the  count  and  his  ti^'o  wives,  was  shown 

for  2  lone  timf  aficru'iirds. 

This  s:.->r\'  is  told  for  the  first  time  in  the  j'car 
15S4,  tha:  i<  tv-^  s^.y.  three  centuries  and  a  half  later.  ^ 
Bu:  fr^'in  iha:  tin^c  on\<ards  it  is  related  in  numerous 
li-ritin^s,  and  in  the  next  ccnrur}-  becjimc  a  matter  of 
popular  beL'i-f,  so  that  hencelonh  it  was  ^Minted  in  all 
histories  of  Thurin<:^a,  and  is  to  be  found  in  par- 
ticular in  Jovius.  Sagittarius,  Orlearius,  Packenstein. 
etc.  In  tills  case,  also,  it  was  a  Umistomc  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  story.  On  it  was  represented  a  knight 
with  t*vo  2  female  figures,  one  of  whom  had  a  peculiar 

I  In  I>r«w«ri  Rhetarica,  Ups^  p.  76,  sqn, 

'i  It  U,  uf  PlacWiw  Muth,  of  Erfurt,  has  conjectored  with  much 
I>roUMIHy,  the  mouuoicnt  of  »  count  of  Glcichen,  who  died  in  1494^ 
nud  Uitf  two  wivtii. 
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head  dress  decorated  with  a  star.  No  sooner  had  the 
myth  which  fastened  on  to  this  figure  begun  to  weave 
its  web,  than  relics  and  signs  began  to  multiply.  Not 
only  was  the  bedstead  shown,  but  a  jewel  which  the 
pope  had  presented  to  the  Turkish  princess,  and 
which  she  wore  in  her  turban  ;  a  '*  Turk's  road/'  was 
pointed  out»  leading  to  the  castle,  and  a  '^  Turk's 
room  "  within  it.  And  not  a  word  about  all  this  until 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  earlier  times  no  one  had 
e%'cr  heard  a  syllable  about  the  story  or  the  relics.  ^ 

Another  instance  is  afforded  by  the  Ptistnpli  ^t 
Sondershau^m,  a  bronze  figure,  hollow  inside,  with 
an  opening  in  the  head.  It  was  found  in  the  year 
1550,  in  a  subterranean  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Rothen- 
bur^;,  near  Nordhauscn,  and  was  brought  to  Son- 
dcr*>hauscn  in  the  year  1576,  where  it  still  exists 
in  the  cabinet  of  curiosities.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
had  scarcely  passed  before  a  legend  had  grown  up, 
which  quite  harmonised  with  a  time  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  great  religious  contest  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  with  a  country  in  which  the  old  religion  was 
vanquished.  ITie  Piistrich  was  said  to  have  stood  in  a 
niche  in  a  pilgrimage  church,  and  by  monkish 
iuj;gler>'  to  have  been  filled  with  water,  and  made  to 
vomit  flames  of  fire,  in  order  to  terrify  the  people, 
and  induce  tlum  to  make  larj^c  offerings.     Frederick 

1  Sec  //«  VtcAtf  £nc^€..  Iki.  CU. 
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Succus,  preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  Magdeburg, 
from  1567  to  1576,  relates  all  this,  with  many  details 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  deception  was  managed, 
adding  the  remark,  "that  no  one  could  do  the  like 
'*  now-a-days,  so  as  to  make  the  image  vomit  flames, 
"and  that  many  thought  it  was  perhaps  brought 

"about  by  magic  and  witchcraft."  ^  ^ 

Again,  every  one  knows  the  story  ofC^rchbishop 
Hatto,  of  Mayenco,  who  had  a  strong  tower  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  protect  himself 
/  from  the  mice  ;  but  in  spite  of  that  was  devoured 
by  them.  This  event,  which  would  have  fallen  within 
the  year  970,  had  it  happened  at  all,  is  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  Siffrid's  chronicle.  Before  that  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  it.  The  Mausethurm,  or  Muus- 
thurm  ^  (that  is.  Arsenal),  as  Bodmann  explains,  was 
not  built  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth^  century. 

1  Babe,  Dtr  Puttrieh  mu  Sonderthauten,  Berlin,  1852,  p.  68.  He 
shows  how  absurd  tho  story  is,  although  repeated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Walther,  Titus,  and  Roser.  Even  in  the  year  1782 
Galetti,  and  in  1830  the  preacher  Quchl,  related  the  ridiculous 
story.  Rabe  conjectures  with  probability  that  the  Ptistrich  is 
nothing  more  than  the  support  of  a  font.  [Others  have  supposed 
it  to  be  an  idol  of  the  Sorbic-Wends.] 

2  Ap.  Pistor.  SS.,  Germ.,  i.,  10. 

3  [By  a  bishop  named  Siegfried,  together  with  ihe  opposite  castle 
of  Enrenfels,  as  a  watch  tower  and  toll-house  for  collecting  duties 
on  all  goods  which  passed  up  or  down  the  river.  Maus  is  possibly 
only  another  form  of  Mauth,  toll  or  excise.  Archbishop  Hatto  died 
in  970.J 
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Its  aame  with  the  people  slipped  from  Muusthurm  to 
Mausethurm,  and  thus,  according  to  all  appearance, 
gave  rise  to  the  whole  story.  In  all  that  is  historically 
known  of  Hatto  II.  there  is  not  a  feature  with  which  * 
the  legend  could  connect  itself.  The  story  of  a  prince 
or  great  man,  who  tried  to  save  himself  from  the 
pursuit  of  mice  in  a  tower  surrounded  by  water,  is  to 
be  found  in  several  other  places.  It  appears  in 
the  mountains  of  Bavaria ;  it  occurs  among  the  myths 
of  primitive  Polish  history.  In  ^  the  latter  case  King 
PopieL  his  wife,  and  two  sons,  are  followed  and  killed 
by  mice  in  a  tower  in  the  Goplosee,  which  to  this  day 
bears  the  name  of  Mouse-tower.  Wherever  a  tower 
on  an  island  was  to  be  seen,  the  object  of  which  could 
no  longer  be  explained,  there  sprang  up  the  stor>'  of 
the  blood-thirsty  mice.  ^ 

1  Bopell  •  G^itkiekU  PoUm,  i^  74.    [Set  Appendix  C] 

S   Uebrecht't   cxpUnation    in    Wolfs    ZeiUekrifi  far   dtuUeks 

Jfjrf4n|g/t>,  U.,  408,  aeemi  to  he  crnmroot.  He  myn^  that  **  at  the 
*•  fv«iC  of  Ir^cmU  on  thi^  sahjcct  lies  Uic  primitire  ctuitom  of 
**  banj^iog  the  chicfii  of  the  nation  an  an  ofloring  to  appi'ano  tho 
*■  IP-hIa,  no  the  o(.-currenctf  of  any  national  calamity,  such  aji  lamina 
*  thniQKh  the  raraffrs  of  mice,  fi>r  instance/  In  tho  flrnt  plart*, 
hnnian  flarrifl<c  by  m'-ann  of  hani^ing  is  almont,  if  not  qiiitt*, 
nuktaiwn ;  B^rondly,  it  in  not  nmially  a  tre<»,  but  a  towrr  on  an 
Ulaifl.  tf»  wbit  h  the  Irff**nd  atta4'h<*(i  itself;  and,  laiitly,  th«*  bvi^d 
pUi*  *-«  the  rrrnt,  at  in  th<*  cm»c  of  Hattn,  T«-ry  much  Ut«'r-— f}uit«*  in 
Ch/utian  timrt.  [Itnt  may  wo  not  givo  up  th«'  hangini;,  and  wen 
the  tn»c,  and  •till  retain  tho  idea  of  propitiatory  tacilUco  7J 
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If  an  umisuiil  hoilovr  was  remarked  m  a  stone^ 
a  hcic  of  extraoniLiarv  shape*  anything  which  the 
tma^njLdoa  could  ta^ce  for  the  impress  of  a  hand  <»*  a 
tboL  there  at  once  a  m^tii  found  lodgment.  A  stone 
in  the  wall  of  a  chur.  h  at  Sdiloctau  in  Saxony;  which 
ts  thought  to  look  Lke  the  dee  of  a  monk  without 
e\'er  having  been  carved  by  the  hand  of  man,  has 
given  occasion  to  a  legend  of  attempted  sacril^^  and 
niarvellous  punishmeit.  ^ 

On  the  Riesenthor  ^Guxnt-Porch)  of  St.  Stephen's 
Cathedral  at  Menru,  a  youth  b  introduced  in  the 
carving  of  the  upper  part*  who  appears  to  rest  a 
\ix»unded  foot  on  the  other  knee.  A  legend  has  been 
spun  out  of  that  Tae  architect,  Pilgram,  ^  is  said  to 
ha>"e  thrown  his  pupi'^  Puchsprunn,  from  the  scaffold- 
ing, out  of  jealousy,  because  the  execution  of  the 
second  tower  had  been  transferred  to  the  latter  while 
still  under  Pilgram,  * 

The  fable  of  the  papess  belongs  to  the  local  myths 

1  Se€  Grasse's  Sm$tnKk»l^z  dtt  KotUffreieka  Saekan,  Dresden,  1855. 

2  [Pilgram  was  one  of  the  later  architects,  snccessor  of  Joi^ 
(Echsel  about  1510.  The  church  was  founded  in  1144.  The 
Riesenthor  seems  to  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  fire  of 
1258  ;  but  it  and  the  HeidcnthGrme  are  almost  the  oldest  parts  of 
the  present  building,  and  therefore  existed  long  before  Pilgram's 
time.] 

3  Hormayr.     FtM,  mn$  OetehiehU^  u.  $,  v.,  27,  46. 
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of  Rome,  of  which  a  whole  cycle  existed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Hence  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
compare  the  birth  of  such  a  myth  with  a  Roman  y' 
example.  The  legend  about  the  origin  of  the  house 
of  Coionna,  whose  power  and  greatness  aflfordcd 
material  for  the  imagination  of  the  people,  is  so 
far  similar  in  its  origin  to  that  about  Pope  Joan,  as 
it  was  a  piece  of  sculpture,  viz.,  the  arms  of  the  house 
with  a  column,  which  the  legend  endeavoured  to 
explain.  Just  as  the  lozenge  of  Saxony,  the  wheel  of 
Mayence,  and  the  virgin  of  the  Osnabruck  arms, 
have  called  forth  legends  of  their  own  to  explain 
them. 

A  smith  in  Rome  notices  that  his  cow,  every  day, 
goes  of  her  own  accord  in  the  same  direction.  He 
follou-s  her,  creeps  after  her  through  a  narrow  open- 
ing, and  finds  a  meadow  with  a  building  in  it.  In 
the  building  stands  a  stone  column,  and  on  the 
top  of  it  a  brazen  vessel  full  of  money.  He  is  about 
to  take  some  of  the  money,  when  a  voice  calls  out  to 
him,  "  It  is  not  thine ;  take  three  denarii,  and 
•thou  wilt  find  on  the  Forum  to  whom  the  money 
••  belongs."  The  smith  does  so,  and  flings  the  three 
pieces  of  money  to  three  different  parts  of  the  Forum. 
A  poor  neglected  lad  finds  thcni  all  three,  becomes 
the  smith's  son-in-law,  buys  great  possessions  with 
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the  money  on  the  column,  and  so  founds  the  house  of 
Colonna,  ^ 

This,  perhaps,  is  sufficient  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  legend  of  Pope  Joan  arose.  Two  circum- 
stances, however,  require  special  discussion,  the  state- 
ments that  the  woman  came  from  Mayence,  and  that 
she  had  studied  in  Athens. 

The  first  mention  that  we  find  respecting  the 
original  home  of  the  female  pope,  namely,  in  the 
passage  interpolated  into  Martinus  Polonus,  combines 
two  contradictory  statements.  It  makes  her  an 
Englishwoman,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  native* 
of  Mayence :  "  Johannes  Anglus,  natione  Mogun- 
"  tinus."  Probably  two  stories  were  extant,  of  which 
one  made  the  impostor  come  from  the  British  Isles, 
the  other  from  Germany.  The  reason  for  one  story 
making  her  a  native  of  England  may  have  been  this. 
It  was  a  common  thing  for  Englishwomen  to  go  on 
pilgrimages  to  Rome :  we  find  St.  Boniface  even  in 
his  day  complaining  of  the  number  of  them,  and 
their  dubious  character.  Or  it  may  have  been  that 
the  birth,  and  first  spreading  of  the  myth,  fell  just 
within  that  long  period  of  the  violent  struggle 
between  Innocent  III.  and  king  John,  while  England 

1  Fr.  Jacobi  de  Acqui  Chronieon  Imaginit  Mundi^  in  the  Month 
menta  HUL  Patrim^  Senpt,  Vol.  iil.,  p.  1603. 
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was  accounted  in  Rome  as  the  power  iR^iich  above  all  ^ 
others  was  hostile  to  the  Roman  see.  For,  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  fictitious  event  was  considered  as 
a  deep  disgrace,  a  heavy  blow  struck  at  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  see ;  and  the  myth  expressed  that  by 
makii^  a  country  which  was  considered  as  hostile  to 
Rome,  to  be  the  home  of  the  papess,  a  woman-pope. 
In  like  manner  the  mythical  king  Popiel,  who  was 
devoured  by  mice,  on  account  of  the  wrong  done  to 
his  father's  brothers,  is  represented  in  the  Polish 
m>th  as  having  married  the  daughter  of  a  German 
prince,  in  order  that  the  guilt  of  instigating  him 
to  the  crime  might  fall  on  a  woman  of  a  foreign 
n«ition,  and  one  always  hostile  to  the  Sclavcs.  ^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  how  the  other  version 
of  the  story,  which  became  the  prevalent  one,  came 
to  assign  Mayence  as  the  native  place  of  the  papess. 

The  rise  of  the  myth  falls  into  the  period  of  the 
great  contest  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire, 
a  time  when  the  Germans  often  appeared  in  arms 
before  Rome,  and  in  Rome  broke  down  the  walls 
of  the  city,  took  the  popes  prisoners,  or  compelled 
them  to  take  ta  flight  "Omnc  malum  ab  Aquilono," 
was  the  feeling  at  that  time  in  Rome.  Germany  h.ui 
tlicn   no   special    capital  ;    no    recognised    royal    or 

I  EupcU,  (7mcAmJU#  /'tftou,  p.  77. 
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imperial  place  of  residence.  No  city  but  Mayence 
could  be  called  the  most  important  city  in  the  realm. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  first  prince  of  the  empire,  ^  and 
the  centre  of  government.  "  Moguntia,  ubi  maxima 
"  vis  regni  esse  noscitur,"  says  Otto  of  Freysingen.  * 
In  the  Ligurinus  of  the  Pseudo-Gunther,  it  is  said  of 
Mayence :  "  Pene  fuit  toto  sedes  notissima  regno." 

In  the  cycle  of  myths  which  cluster  round 
Charlemagne,  and  which  Italy  also  appropriated 
(e.g.  in  the  Reali  di  Francia,  which  was  extant  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  other  produc- 
tions belonging  to  the  same  cycle  of  myths),  Roman 
aversion  to  the  German  metropolis,  Mayenc^  is 
glaringly  prominent.  Mayence  is  the  seat  and  home 
of  the  malicious  scheme  of  treachery  against  Charles 
the  Great  and  his  house.  Ganelo,  the  arch-traitor,  is 
count  of  Mayence.  All  his  party,  and  his  associates 
in  treachery,  are  called  "  Maganzesi."  They  and 
Ganelo,  or  the  men  of  Mayence,  represent  the 
treacherous  usurpation  of  the  empire  by  the  Germans, 
in  violation  of  the  birthright  of  Roma 

1  [The  electoral  archbishops  of  Mayence  were  the  premier 
princes  of  the  empire ;  thej  presided  at  diets,  and  at  the  election  of 
the  emperor.  Even  in  Boman  times  the  Castcllum  Moguntiacum 
was  the  most  important  of  the  chain  of  fortresses  which  Dnisus  built 
along  the  Rhine,  and  which  in  like  manner  became  the  geras  of 
large  towns.] 

2  De  Ocitis  Frfderiei  /.,  c.  11. 
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So  again  in  Pulci's  MorganU,  and  in  Ariosto's 
Cimqtu  Canti  or  GanelonL  The  poem,  Doolin  of 
Mayemce^  is»  to  a  certain  extent,  a  German  rejoinder 
to  the  polemics  of  Rome,  as  shown  in  the  Carolin- 
gian  myths.  Here  Doolin,  son  of  Guido,  count  of 
Ifaycnce,  steps  forward  as  the  rival  of  Charlemagne, 
first  i^hts  with  him,  then  after  an  indecisive  battle  is 
fcconciled  to  him,  with  him  goes  to  Vauclere,  the 
dty  of  Aubigeant  (Wittekind),  king  of  Saxony, 
marries  Flandrine,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  and 
ends  by  joining  with  Charles  in  the  subjugation  of 
Saxony. 

Ganek>  of  Mayencc,  the  treacherous  founder  of  the 
fifit  German  kingdom  by  separation  from  the  West 
Frank  kingdom,  is  supplemented  in  the  Italian  myth 
(which  thus  represents  the  great  contest  and  op- 
position between  Guelf  and  Ghibcllinc)  by  another 
native  of  Mayence,  Ghibello.  The  story  is  to  be 
found  in  Bogardo's  Italian  version  of  the  Pomarium 
of  Riccobaldo  of  Fcrrara.  ^  King  Conrad  II.  (it  is 
Conrad  III.  who  is  meant)  nominates  Gibello 
Maguntino  to  be  administrator  of  the  kingdom  in 
luMnbardy  in  opposition  to  Wclfo,  whom  the  Church 
had  set  up  as  regent  of  Lomb^.rdy.  Gibello  is  of 
noble   but   poor   family,   had   studied  for  awhile  in 

1  Ib  Miumtciri,  55.  lUl  Is ,  360,  57. 
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It3ihr«  acquires  tben  great  eminence  in  his  native  city, 
Ma\>ence.  becomes  chancellor  of  Bohemia,  but  is 
publicly  convicted  of  *  baratteria,"  i.e^  of  political 
fraud  or  treason.  He  and  Welfo  now  have  a  contest 
tK^getber.  which  ends  in  Gibello  dying  at  Bergamo, 
and  Wdfo  at  Milan.  Gibdlo  of  Maganza  is,  as  <Hie 
«e:^  a  lepetitioQ  of  Gano  or  Gando  of  Maganza. 
B;:t  it  is  also  evident  why  Johannes  or  Johanna  must 
be  made  to  come  firom  Mayence,  and  idiy  **  Magun- 

*  tinus"  or  *  Magantinus**  must  be  called  "  Margan- 

*  tir.us.'*  ^ 

In  larcr  times  die  story,  now  romancing  with  an 

ob;osX  cficcavoured  to  harmonise  the  two  statements, 

I  IVO:  i;:i  attft^aicTtpc*  ami  praled  copie*  w«  repeatedlj  find  Mar- 
|;;iiT.r:r«$  ;r.:$4af««i  o£  lUr^ntiaisk  It  viiHiId  appear  that  Kaigan,  a 
4iunt^>«o»  A>N-v  ia  OUatv^qiraajIiinF,  u  liex«  indkated,  where  tho 
j—iilini  ik  MtP^^e^  vith  wtuch  the  aecond  Tolnme  of  Uale*s  Buiarim 
A^^^  Stnf*Jiir^  vXMtta.'BOM^  wn?  cuftpiMed.  People  coold  not 
r^N'O^;^  tii^  a;>^V.daK>Q  Aa^Uous  with  the  distinctire  name 
M^''-ii^"^i>fv  afid  aixxxdia^r  chao]^  the  O^nnan  Urthplace  into 
an  ^^4r«i>^  ^'^^^  Bifvvazd  Gwdv^us  came  to  the  rescue  In  a  different 
m-j^x  ;  ir«st-f^i  *^  .Vr^«:o*cs,  he  wrote  Johannes  Teatonicns  natione 
Tl»afi^i^«^«iiik  »7flf  rvi«i^*,-w<n.  ap.  Mau  ^ciL  ir#M.  ti^  JOJ.  Among 
l)t,  am>iwn^  att»i lap^  wbuh  hare  been  made  to  reconcile  the  two 
^;nv«;x>^  AiVg:tK«*  ai;d  Ma^nttnifis  nrtT  ^  mentioned  the 
\J«vs>«^  ^mT  Am*hv',»  A -^wi  (tfMft>r*i  Pomti/Scum,  ap.  Eccard,  ii^ 
^  *^y  V  U^^T^  ^^^^  >ii\^wan<ty^  It  called  Johannes^  AngUcns  natione, 
i  vvi  *  y«»rw*Hk3i  y\i\*tea*l  i^  Ma^ntinus).  The  author  would 
.....«4^^W  iMt  t^''  tvU!m»  a«\l  *trvn^h  of  character,  without  which 
%^^a\VHt*^^^  ht\\  m^vlviuj!  the  concealment  <^  her  sex  ftxrso 
^%u\  vvy^x'V  ^^^^^*^*  "^^*  *^^*''^'  ^"^^  IKxswble,  had  won  for  her  the 
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that  the  female  pope  was  '' Anglicus^**  and  also 
**  natione  Maguntinus.'*  The  parents  of  Joan  were 
made  to  migrate  from  England  to  Mayence ;  or  she 
was  called  '' Anglicus/'  it  was  said,  because  an 
English  monk  in  Fulda  had  been  her  paramour.  ^ 

In  Germany,  however,  people  began  now  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  German  origin  of  Pope  Joan«  She 
was  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the  Germans,  we  are  told 
in  the  chronicle  of  the  bishops  of  Verden,  because 
the  is  said  to  have  come  from  Mayence.'  Indeed 
tome  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  circumstance  of 
the  German  woman-pope  was  the  reason  why  no 
more  Germans  were  elected  popes,  as  Werner 
Rolevink  mentions,  adding  at  the  same  time  that 
this  was  not  the  true  reason.  *  In  order  to  conceal 
the  circumstance,  we  find  in  the  German  manuscripts 
of  Martinus  Polonus  **  Margantinus**  constantly  in- 
stead of  **  Magantinus  ;"  and  the  Compilatio  Chronica 
in  I^-ibnitz  ^  knows  only  of  Johannes  Anglicus.  This 
feeling  that  the  nationality  of  the  papess  was  a  thing 

1  Gompttre  MarPsJI  Johanna  Popiua  SdttUmta^  p.  18. 
S  Ap.  LribotU,  55.  Brumtwie^  ii^  213. 

I  FmMf^.   Ttmp.  m\   ri.,  f.   66.     So  alao   in   tlie  Datch  IhvitU- 
Ck  •nyk^  \tt\n%Kii  at  ]>'yil<-n  fn  tht*  year  1517.     *'Otn  (Ut  detc  Pacuii 

*  wt  .luyuUnt  ni«  van  tu'-ntu  opU*n  ryn,  to  mincn  •(iromiffi*,  (Ut dit 

*  di«    ^k^  Uf  dat  men  gcueu  grburcu  du}^!^'^!^   mccr   tat   pai*nM 

4  55.  Bnmmit^  U.,  CX 
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V  of  which  Germany  must  be^Eaxa^d  even  produced 
a  new  romance,  the  object  of  which  was  manifestly 
nothing  else  than  to  transfer  the  home  of  the  female 
pope  and  her  paramour  from  Germany  to  Greece.  ^ 

The  other  feature  in  the  myth,  that  the  woman 
studied  in  Athens,  and  then  came  and  turned  her 
knowledge  to  account  in  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  great 
repute,  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  mediaeval  l^ends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  for  a 
I,  thousand  years  had  gone  from  the  West  to  Athens  for 
purposes  of  study;  for  the  very  best  of  reasons^ 
because  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  found  there. 
But  that  was  no  obstacle  to  the  myth,  according 
to  which  Athens  in  ancient  times  (that  means 
perhaps  before  the  rise  of  the  University  of  Paris) 
was  accounted  as  the  one  great  seat  of  education 
and  learning.  For  that  there  was,  and  ought  to  be^ 
only  one  "  Studium,"  just  as  there  was,  and  ought  to 
be,  only  one  Empire  and  one  Popedom,  was  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  that  age.  "  The  Church  has 
"  need  of  three  powers  or  institutions,"  we  read  in  the 
Chronica  JordaniSy  "  the  Priesthood,  the  Empire,  and 
*'  the  University.     And  as  the  Priesthood  has  only 

'  ^  It  is  to  be  found  in  a  mannscript  from  Tergemsee,  now  in  tho 
royal  library  at  Munich,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Qo^tz  kU,  T^trm^ 
781.  *  [See  Appendix  A  J 
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*  one  seat,  namely  Rome,  so  the  University  has  and 

*  needs  only  one  seat,  namely  Paris.  Of  the  three 
"  leading  nations  each  possesses  one  of  these  in* 
"  fltitutions.     The    Romans    or    Italians    have    the 

*  Priesthood,  the  Germans  have  the  Empire^  and  the 

*  French  have  the  University."  * 

This  University  was  originally  in  Athens^  thence 
it  was  transported  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  Charle- 
magne (or  his  son)  transplanted  it  to  Paris.  The 
very  year  of  this  transfer  was  stated.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  Chrtmuon  TUUnse^  *  "  Anno  D.  830,  Romanum 

*  studium,  quod  prius  Athenis  exstitit,  est  translatum 


Hence  in  ancient  times,  according  to  the  prevalent 
notion,  the  University  was  at  Athens ;  and  whoever 
would  rise  to  great  eminence  in  the  sphere  of  know- 
ledge must  go  there.  There  were  only  two  ways 
in  which  a  foreign  adventurer  could  attain  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  Church — piety,  or  learning.  The 
legend  could  not  make  the  girl  from  Maycncc  become 
eminent  through  piety;  this  would  not  agree  with 

1  In  Hcbftrd.  Ih  Juri»d.  Imp€rimii  me  PoUit,  £ccU9.  Vanonm 
Amhtngm  Sertpim^  BmII^  156C,  p.  307. 

I  Rd.  TBii  Lei  nwi-n,  Tnij<vti,  1789,  p.  37.  8o  slto  OoYtcllnot 
Perwci*.  The  aoc«jrmoiui  writer  io  Vin(-«iit  of  lk**urajt  hAd 
fnthomlf  tUtrd,  ^'^Llcolniu  ttotlium  de  RornA  Paritioi  Umaftiulit| 
*f  ood  UJttc  A  QnKU  timoilAimn  foermi  a  IIoihaiiU.'' 
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her  subsequent  seduction  and  the  birth  of  the  child  in 
the  open  street  Therefore  it  was  through  her  learn- 
ing that  she  won  for  herself  universal  admiration, 
and,  at  the  election  to  the  papacy,  a  unanimous  vote. 
And  this  learning  she  could  only  have  attained  in 
Athens.  For  the  University,  as  Amalricus  Augerii 
says,  was  at  that  time  in  Greece.  ^ 

1  Bee  Eocard,  ii^  1707. 

[For  addiUoiud  maUer  on  the  general  subject  of  the  Fapeas,  sea 


II.  POPE  CYRIACUS. 

Pope  Cyriacus  was  foisted  into  the  Roman  list  of 
popes  about  the  same  time  as  Pope  Joan,  and  like 
her,  maintained  his  usurped  position  for  a  long  time. 
Here  intentional  imposture,  visionary  fancy  and 
groundless  crcduh'ty  conspired  together  to  create  a 
pope  as  unreal  and  as  purely  invented  as  Pope  Joan. 
In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  nun 
Elizabeth,  in  the  monastciy  of  Schonau,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Treves,  stood  far  and  wide  in  high  repute. 
Her  visions  were  inexhaustible  ;  and  as  often  as  a 
grave  was  opened,  and  the  bones  and  remains  of 
tome  nameless  corpse  were  found,  the  name  and 
history  of  the  unknown  dead  were  revealed  to  her,  as 
she  said,  by  an  angel  or  a  saint.  This  worked  with 
inspiriting  effect  on  those  who  wanted  new  relics  of 
saints  for  a  church  or  a  chapel  to  attract  the  stream 
of  population  thither.  Elizabeth  had  already  been 
busy  vnih  the  myth  of  St  Ursula  ^  and  her  maidens  ; 

(Th«*7  MT^  laKl  to  hart*  b<*rn  mAHyrod  Id  237  ;  the  iixt«M-rjth 
cvatmATT  of  the  cTrnt  wm  c«*ii*bnii4*(l  in  1H37.  Y*'t  it  wiu»  th'* 
'Brno*  n-tiirninf;  fr>tn  th«'ir  il«'f>iit  at  (^tiMion^i^  iu  451,  wh<»  pi]t  th*^ 
n«i«S«'0«  tt>  fi*ath  *  St.  I'mtila'i  rmfn<*  apfM^am  in  nu  mmriyvAx^nf 
carli'  r  than  th«-  t^'iith  r*-tit<iry.  Mr.  Ibinri^-fioiild  conMidt'n*  Iw*  a^ 
*  tto  othrr  tlum  tii**  Hw«tii«n  |^pdil**riM  Om  1  or  Ilornrl  trun«fiMiii  «1 
*'iBlo  A  aaiDt  of  Ui«*  ChriKtiao  calendar." — Oinout  Jf>:Ai  t^/  ik€ 
MUdU  A^€i,  IttC:^,  p.  331]. 
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and  since  1 155  thousands  of  corpses  had  been  dug  up 
in  the  fields  near  Cologne,  all  of  which  were  said  to 
have  belonged  to  St  Ursula  s  company.  At  last, 
however,  the  corpses  of  tmen  also  came  to  light 
Tombstones  with  inscriptions  were  discovered  there^ 
or  rather  were  forthwith  invented.  They  spoke  of  an 
Archbishop  Simplicius,  of  Ravenna,  Marinus,  bishop 
of  Milan,  Pantulus,  of  Basle,  and  several  cardinals 
and  priests.  There  was,  moreover,  a  stone  with  the 
inscription — "St  Cyriacus  Papa  Romanus  qui  cum 
gaudio  suscepit  sacras  virgines  et  cura  iisdem  re- 
versus  martyrium  suscepit  et  St.  Alina  V.**  These 
epitaphs  were  sent  by  the  abbot  Gerlach  to  Elizabeth. 
By  the  visions  which  she  saw  in  her  states  of  magnetic 
clairvoyance  she  was  to  decide  whether  these  tablets 
were  to  be  believed.^  For  he  himself,  as  he  said, 
entertained  a  suspicion  that  the  stones  might  have 
been  secretly  buried  there  with  a  view  to  gain. 
Hcr^  unwillingness  to  act  as  judge  was  overcome, 
and  now  the  following  history  came  to  light     At  the 

1  Tho  inscnptions  and  the  narration  of  St.  Elizabeth  are  to  be 
found,  Acta  Sanctorum  Octbr.  ix.,  86-88.  The  finding  of  the  tomb- 
stones was  set  on  foot^  it  seems,  to  explain  the  appearance  of  so 
many  bones  of  males  in  the  field  (agcr  Uraulanus),  where  people 
had  been  accustomed  to  expect  only  the  bones  of  the  pretended 
virgins,  and  in  order  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  maidens. 

2  «  Diutina  postulatione  me  multum  re&istentcm  compulenmt^" 
are  her  words. 
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linie  when  Ursula  and  her  maidens  came  to  Rome» 
Cyriacus  had  already  reigned  a  year  and  eleven 
weeks  as  the  nineteenth  pope.  In  the  night  he  re- 
ceived the  command  of  heaven  to  renounce  his  office, 
and  go  forth  with  the  maidens,  for  a  martyr's  death 
awaited  him  and  them.  He  accordingly  resigned  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinals,  and  caused 
Anthems  to  be  raised  to  the  papacy  in  his  place. 
The  Roman  clergy,  however,  were  so  indignant  at  the 
abdication  of  Cyriacus  that  they  struck  his  name  out 
of  the  list  of  the  popes. 

Accordingly,  every  objection  created  by  previously- 
exbting  authorities  was  forthwith  quashed,  and  the 
chroniclers  cf  the  thirteenth  century  determined 
without  further  thought  that  the  newly  discovered 
pope  must  be  inserted  between  Pontianus  and  Anteros 
(238).  The  h.  St  to  do  this  was  the  Prcmonstratcnsian 
monk,  Robert  Abolant  at  Auxerre,  who  in  the  first 
part  of  this  century  composed  a  general  chronicle, 
The  Dominicans^  Vincent  of  Bcauvais  and  Thomas 
of  Chantinpr6,  followed,  and  after  them  the  Cistercian 
Alberich.  M.irtinus  Polonus  was  in  this  case  also  the 
decisive  auth  >rity  and  source  of  information  for  the 
times  subsequent  to  himself.  In  him  the  reason  why 
Cyriacus  was  not  fuund  in  the  Caitiii^^ns  Pontificum 
b  given  with  more  particularity  :  "  Credebant  cnim 
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"  plerique  eum  non  propter  devotionem,  sed  propter 
"  oblectamenta  virginum  Papatum  dimisisse."  And 
on  this  point  Leo  of  Orvieto  has  followed  him. 
Aimery  du  Peyrat^  also,  and  Bernard  Guidonis*  con- 
tend for  Cyriacus,  while  Amalrich  Augerii  passes  him 
oven  The  oldest  chronicle  in  the  German  language 
(about  1330)  says  of  him  :  *'  Want  er  lies  daz  babes- 
"  thum  und  die  wiirdikeit  wider  der  Cardinal  willen, 
"  und  fur  mit  den  XI.  tusing  megden  gen  Colen,  und 
"  wart  gemartert,  darumb  tilketen  die  cardinal  sinen 
*'  namen  abe  der  bebiste  buche."  ^  The  Eulogium 
historiamm^  compiled  by  a  monk  of  Malmesbury 
about  the  year  1366,  introduces  him  with  the  remark, 
"  Hie  cessit  de  papatu  contra  voluntatem  cleri."  *  In 
the  fifteenth  century  Cyriacus,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
appeared  in  all  the  better  known  historical  works ; 
in  Antonius,  Philip  of  Bergamo,  Nauklerus,  etc.,  and 

1  Noticti  ei  JSxiraUtf  yi.,  77. 

2  Mali  Spicilf  ri.,  29. 

3  ["  Since,  against  the  will  of  the  Cardinals,  he  gave  up  the  papacj 
and  the  honor,  and  went  with  the  eleven  thousand  maidens  to  Co- 
logne, and  was  martyred,  on  this  account  the  Cardinals  expunged 
his  name  from  the  Popes'  Book.**]  OberrheiniMche  Chnmik,  edited 
by  S.  A.  Qricshaber,  1850,  p.  5. 

4  Ed.  Scott  Haydon,  Lond.,  1858,  i.,  180.  [Huic  successit  Siriactu 
papa  qui  scdit  anno  uno,  mcnsibus  iii. ;  hie  cessit  de  papatu  contra 
voluntatem  clcri,  scquendo  xi  m.  virgines  quos  baptizaverat,  et  .nub- 
stituendo  Anaclerum,  et  idco  non  apponitur  in  cataiogo  paparum.] 
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hence  passed  even  into  the  older  editions  of  the 
Roman  breviary.^ 

But  as  early  as  the  last  year  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  story  of  Cyriacus  had  become  of  no  small 
practical  importance,  and  the  lawyers  had  appro* 
priated  it  for  their  pyrposes. 

The  resignation  of  Ccelestine  V^  and  the  con- 
sequent elevation  of  Boniface  VIII.  to  the  papacy, 
cremtod  very  great  commotion.  Many  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  a  pope  to  resign, 
for  he  had  no  ecclesiastical  superior  who  could 
release  him  from  his  sacred  obligations,  and  no  one 
can  release  himself.  The  numerous  opponents  of  Bo- 
niface pounced  upon  this  question,  and  it  was  now  of 
importance  to  discover  instances  of  popes  resigning. 
Accordingly  the  author  of  the  Glossa  Ordinaria  to 
the  decree,  in  which  Boniface  VIII.  affirmed  the  right 
of  popes  to  resign,  appealed  to  the  undoubted 
instance  of  Cyriacus  ; '  and  thenceforward  nearly  all 

1  Befti,  In  Ui«  R^etoUm  di  IhsMrUsion  of  Zaccar^  ii^  10,  rpmarku 
HiAi  he  flodi  iht  fabalom  atU  of  St  UnalA  crvn  in  tho  brvriary  of 
1S2<  ;  and,  according  to  Launol,  Uiejr  are  ttiU  found  in  Uio  brvviarjr 

ons&o. 

1  '-  Dator  atttcm  ccrtum  ezrmplam  de  CyrUco  P.npa,  de  qoo 
*  I'-lptor,  qond  com  UrraU  ct  undetim  milUbtifl  rirginiiin  martyr- 
**  tflUus  ect.'*  Tb«*n  followi  the  namtire  a«  fciren  by  Martinti*  Polo* 
Biu.  Thai  it  itands  in  tht?  oId<*r  tHlitii>nA  of  th<*  Lib  .  vi  /t^rrfi-tt., 
cap.  IlenQDciat^  Logdun.  1520,  1660,  1653.  In  the  later  ciiitiona 
Uic  MaMoa  ia  umitiud. 
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canonists  availed  themselves  of  the  same  pretended 
authority,  and  not  only  they,  but  theolc^ians  also,  as, 
for  example,  iEgidius  Colonna  ^  and  Sylvester  Prieras. 
It  was  usual  to  quote  three  popes  in  primitive  times 
as  instances  of  abdication,  Clement,  Marcellinus,  and 
Cyriacus;^  so  that  it  really  was  a  most  strange 
mishap  that  all  three  cases  should  be  invention. 

The  supposed  resigjnation  of  Clement  was  invented 
merely  to  harmonise  the  discrepancy  between  the 
statements,  according  to  which  he  was  sometimes 
said  to  have  come  immediately  after  St.  Peter,  some- 
times not  till  after  Linus  and  Anacletus. 


1  De  Rtnuneiatione  Papm^  in  Bocaberti  Biblioth,  Max,  Pmaif,^ 
if.,  61. 

2  So,  for  instance,  Augustinus  de  Ancona,  SummOy  quest.  4,  art. 
8  :  "  Bespondes  diccndum,  quod  Canones  ct  gcsta  Pontificum  qu»- 
^  tuor  Summos  Pontifices  uairant  renunciasee  Pontificatui,  Clemen- 
<'  tcm,  Cyriacum,  Marcelliniun  et  Caelestinum.'^  So  too,  Albericusde 
Bosate,  Dominicus  a  S.  Gcminiano,  Johannes  Turrecremata,  Anto- 
xduB  Cuechus  Bartholomaius  Fumus,  and  others. 


III.  MARCELLINUS. 

The  fable  about  Pope  Marcellinus  is  far  more  an« 
dent  than  the  fiction  of  Pope  Cyriacus.  For  nearly  a 
thousand  years  it  passed  for  truth  along  with  the 
equally  imaginary  synod  of  Sinucssa,  and  has  been 
much  used  by  theologians  and  lawyers  in  support  of 
their  theories.  * 

At  the  beginning  of  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
cletian (this  is  the  fable  in  substance),  the  pontifcx  of 
the  Capitol  represented  to  Marcellinus,  who  was  then 
pope,  that  he  might  without  scruple  oflTer  incense  to 
the  gods,  for  the  three  wise  men  from  the  East  had 
done  so  before  Christ.  Both  agreed  to  let  the  point 
be  decided  by  Diocletian,  who  was  at  tliat  time 
in  Persia,  and  he  naturally  ordered  that  the  pope 
should  offer  incense.  Accordingly  Marcellinus  is 
conducted  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  there  offers 

1  (It  ia  well  known  that  thin  (khlc  hM  bcrn  admitted  into  tho 
Bmnan  Unrriaiy.  Tht*  iiiUrpitUtiou  Ki'duM  to  Lave  bc4*n  madtt  in 
Uft'  &r«t  half  of  th«*  fiixUt-uth  century.  "A  la  (vU:  dc  Siiint  MancIIin, 
*le  14  Avril,  I'an-  ii-n  Itr^viairo  runmin  dc  1520  ik*  lM>ni«;  ati  riiit  tlu 
**  curtrnr  «1<*  c«*  Fa(ie.    Main  vtiiii  tin  aiitro  brCvtairo  ntninin  dc  15:iG 

•  lUM.  Saint4.*  <S m^ricTr,  No  It  It  70,,  vi  tin  aiitn*  d«>  I:.I2  (Ibid. 
*■  So    B  B  07)   Ota   I'on  intriMliiit  la  f:tbIo   ipiiitttjit*   it   riili*  til«*   da 

*  {trrirtida  ronriI«*  dc  Sinucaac." — \.  Gratr/,  Prtmuin  U'Am  <!  Jfyr. 

•I 
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sacrifices,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  Christian 
spectators,  to  Hercules,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  At  the 
news  of  this  three  ^  hundred  bishops  leave  their  sees, 
and  gather  together  to  hold  a  council,  first  in  a  cavern 
near  Sinuessa,  but,  as  this  would  not  hold  more  than 
fifty,  afterwards  in  the  town  itself.  Along  with  them 
were  thirty  Roman  priests.  Several  priests  and 
deacons  are  deposed,  merely  because  they  had  gone 
away  when  they  saw  the  pope  enter  the  temple. 
Marcellinus,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  may  nor  can 
be  judged,  being  supreme  head  of  the  church, — ^this 
conviction  pervades  the  whole  synod, — the  ^  pope  can 
only  be  judged  by  himself.  At  first  he  attempts  to 
palliate  his  act ;  but  seventy-two  witnesses  make 
accusation  against  him.  Thereupon  he^  acknow- 
ledges his  guilt,  and  himself  pronounces  his  own 
deposition  on  the  23rd  of  August,  303.  After  this  the 
bishops  remain  quietly  together  in  Sinuessa,  until 
Diocletian,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  synod 

1  [A  nmnber  qnite  impossible  for  that  country,  especially  in  a 
time  of  persecution.] 

2  [The  bishops  say  to  him,  "  Tu  eris  judex ;  ex  te  enim  dam- 
^  naberis,  et.  ex  te  Justificaberis,  tamen  in  nostra  praesentia.  Prima 
^  Sodes  non  Judicabitur  a  quoquam."] 

3  [He  denied  his  guilt  the  first  two  days ;  but  on  the  third  day, 
being  adjured  in  God's  name  to  speak  the  truth,  he  throws  himself 
on  the  ground,  covers  his  head  with  ashes,  and  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledges his  guil^  adding  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  o£fer  sacrifice.] 
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in  Persta,  sends  an  order  for  the  execution  of  many  of 
the  three  hundred,  and  this  is  carried  into  efiect. 

Since  the  time  of  Baronius  not  a  single  historian 
worth  mentioning  has  renewed  -the  attempt  to 
maintain  the  authenticity  of  this  synod  of  Sinuessa 
and  its  acts,  this  clumsy  structure  of  absurdities  and 
impossibiUties.  ^  Whether  any  residuum  of  truth,  any 
actual  lapse  on  the  part  of  Marccllinus  in  the  persecu- 
tion, lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  fabrication,  cannot 
now  be  stated  with  certainty.  Contemporary  writers 
say  nothing  on  the  subject.  Later  on  the  Donatists 
alone,  in  the  time  of  Augustine,  professed  to  know 
that  Marcellinus,  and  with  him  his  successors, 
Melchiades,  Marcellus,  and  Sylvester,  who  were  at 
that  time  priests,  had  [delivered  up  the  Scriptures, 
and  bad]  oiTcred  incense  to  the  gods  in  the  persecu- 
tion. The  bishop  of  Hippo  treats  it  as  a  fabrication. 
Tbeodoret  maintains  that  Marcellinus  was  con- 
spicuous at  the  time  of  the*  persecution  (of  course  for 

1  fHcMe  {C9mdlienf$$ekiektSf  m.,  iii^  $  10,  note  1)  gire*  Uio 
•aUi€>riUcs  agBiitft  tho  (able.  Aiigustioe,  D$  umico  Baptitwk^ 
^0tii»mmmm,  c.  16;  Tbeodoret,  Uist^  EecL,  lib.  L,  c.  2.  Among 
•DtAion,  P«|^f  CrU.  in  AmmaUt  Baromii.  md  ann.  30  J,  n.  18  ; 
Fiipebrv  b,  io  the  Acta  Sanei.  •«  rrap^i.  Mag ,  vol.  viii. ;  Katalis 
AlriAiKlrr.  Hi  t.  AVc/.  MBc.  iii.,  diiu  xx.,  toI.  iv.,  p.  135,  ed.  Vcnot., 
nm  ;  R'al  O  illlr*r,  //•«/.  Hnauteuri  saer^s,  vol.  tii ,  p.  C81.  Am«>nK 
FroCrcUBt  antboc*,  Uow.r,  IIi§i.  qf  tkt  Popta^  vol  i  ,  p  tiS  fT.  \  WaKb, 
B%m,  d.  ri^€i  p.  M  ff. ;  Uul.  iUr  Kirclu9iV4ri.^  P-  l-^'  J 
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his  constancy).  However,  it  has  lately  come  to  light 
that  a  fiction,  composed  about  the  same  time,  and 
perhaps  by  the  same  hand,  as  that  about  the  synod  of 
Sinuessa,  was  connected  with  events  which  really  took 
place  in  Rome.  This  was  the  Constitutiim  SUvestri,  And 
hence  it  is  possible  that  a  circumstance,  at  that  time 
still  known  in  Rome,  may  have  afforded  the  first  mate- 
rial for  the  fabrication  respecting  Marcellinus  also. 

But  however  that  may  be,  of  a  synod  at  Sinuessa 
at  this  time  there  is  not  a  trace  anywhere  else  to  be 
found.  The  Acts  of  the  pretended  synod  are 
evidently  fabricated  in  order  to  manufacture  an 
historical  support  for  the  principle,  tJtat  a  pope  can  be 
judged  by  no  vuin.  This  incessantly-repeated  sentence 
is  the  red  thread  which  runs  through  the  whole ; 
the  rest  is  mere  appendage.  By  this  means  it 
is  to  be  inculcated  on  the  laity  that  they  must  not 
venture  to  come  forward  as  accusers  of  the  clei^, 
and  on  the  inferior  clergy  that  they  must  not  do  the 
like  against  their  superiors.  The  date  and  occasion 
of  the  fabrication  can  be  stated  with  tolerable 
certainty.  The  older  list  of  the  popes,  which  comes 
down  to  the  death  of  Felix  III.  in  530,  and  can 
scarcely  have  been  made  later  than  the  seventh 
century,  has  already  accepted  the  fable  about  the 
apostasy  of  Marcellinus. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  the  document 
is  90  barbarous  that  it  can  hardly  have  been  written 
before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  And  thus  we 
are  directed  to  those  troubled  sixteen  years  (498-5 14), 
in  which  the  pontificate  of  Symmachus  ran  its  course. 
At  that  time  the  two  parties  of  Laurentius  and  Syio- 
machus  stood  opposed  to  one  another  in  Rome  as 
foes.  People,  senate,  and  clergy  were  divided ;  they 
fought  and  murdered  in  the  streets,  and  Laurentius 
maintained  himself  for  several  years  in  possession  of 
part  of  the  churches.  Symmachus  was  accused  by 
his  opponents  of  grave  oficnccs.  He  had  to  answer 
for  himself  before  a  synod,  which  King  Theodoric 
summoned  ;  if  he  should  be  found  guilty  he  must  be 
deposed,  cried  the  one  party  ;  while  the  other  party 
maintained  that  for  a  poix:  there  was  no  earthly 
tribunal.^  This  was  the  time  at  which  Eunodius 
wrote  his  apology  for  Symmachus,  and  this  accord- 
ingly was  also  the  time  at  which  the  synod  of 
Sinuessa,  as  well  as  the  Constitutum  of  Sylvester,  was 

1  «<  Ifna  (lil«,  fis^  nonnnllld  rpiMcopiA  H  scnatoribim)  palam  pro 
*cj«i  4rfrti«i(me  cUnuniihun,  quod  a  nullo  pmnit  Ilomantu  Ponti- 
fcf^g,  rciamu  XmXim  ait,  qiialU  accumturf  auiliri.'*  V%ta  Symm-tchi  in 
]|itral<iri,  5-H*  /(«'.,  Hi.,  ii ,  40.  [**  In  Muvnlotibun  ra-t4*rtii  poU'iit  ni 
^quM  dictr  nutaviTit,  n-fonuari :  at  »i  |«A|ia  urbifl  viM-atiir  iu  dubitiiii, 
*r|i»f4Mittiii  Ti«lt.bitur,  u<io  jam  cpiiKopuii,  va<  illarc" — Antus  ai 
t.  apud  Libb<*,  p.  1365. 

Be  Mida  further  on,  "  NtiQ  cftt  ^'gi*  (HWtoruiii  tcnrrv,  ttd  JudicU.**] 
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fabricated.  The  hostile  party  were  numerous  and 
influential,  their  opposition  was  tenacious  and  un- 
remitting, their  demand  for  an  inquiry  and  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  seemed  natural  and  fair ;  and 
therefore  the  adherents  of  Symmachus  caught  at  this 
m^ans  of  showing  that  the  inviolability  of  the  pope 
had  been  long  since  recognised  as  a  fact,  and  enounced 
as  a  rule. 

A  third  fabrication,*  the  Gesta  de  Xysti  purgatione 
€t  Polychronii  I erosolymitani  episcopi  accusatione^  was 
produced  by  the  same  hand,  and  for  the  same 
purpose.^  As  in  the  Apology  of  Eunodius,  so  also 
in  the  Constitutum  and  the  Gcsta,  the  principle  is 
inculcated  that  a  pope  has  no  earthly  judge  over  him. 
If  he  lies  under  grave  suspicion,  or  if  charges  are 
brought  against  him,  he  must  himself  declare  his 
own  guilt,  himself  pronounce  his  own  deposition,  as 
Marcellinus,  or  he  must  clear  himself  by  the  simple 
asseveration  of  his  own  innocence,  as  Xystus  III., 
according  to  the  Gesta,  is  said  to  have  done,  when  a 
charge  of  unchastity  was  brought  against  him  by 
Bassus.  Besides  all  this,  the  prosecution  of  a  bishop 
for  anything  whatever  was  rendered  difficult  or  im- 
possible according  to  the  three  fictitious  documents ; 

1  They  arc  all  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Constant's  edition 
of  the  HpiUoim  PorUifieum  Rom, 
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for  seventy-two  (or,  according  to  the  Gesta^  at  any 
rate  forty)  witnesses  were  to  be  required   in  such 


In  later  times  the  fable  was  made  use  of  for 
altogether  different  purposes  Pope  Nicolas  I.  quoted 
it  in  his  letter  to  the  Greek  emperor  ^  Michael 
[A.D.  862],  because  it  showed  that  the  deposition  of 
Ignatius  was  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
since  he  had  been  sentenced  by  his  inferiors. 

Gerson '  made  use  of  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
together  with  the  lapse  of  Liberius,  in  order,  by 
means  of  these  instances  of  luresy  in  popes  (this 
word,  as  is  well  known,  was  specially  used  at  that 
time  in  the  wider  sense  of  a  daiial  of  tlu  faith),  to 
prove  the  legitimacy  of  a  council  assembled  either 
teiihaui  or  against  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Gerbert 
also  appealed  to  it  with  a  similar  object* 

1  la  lUrdoln,  Ctme.  CM.,  r^  155. 

%  8§rm,  €9rmm  AUx,  r.  n.,  136,  ed.  Dapia. 


IV.  CONSTANTINE  AND  SYLVESTER. 

If  the  mere  number  of  witnesses  could  make  a 
statement  credible,  there  would  be  no  fact  more  certain 
or  irrefutable  than  that  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
more  than  twenty  years  before  his  death,  was  baptized 
at  Rome  by  pope  Sylvester,  and  at  the  same  time 
cured  of  leprosy.  For  nearly  eight  hundred  years  the 
whole  of  western  Europe  had  no  other  belief,  and  for 
just  as  long  a  period  people  laboured  in  vain  to  ex- 
plain the  fact  how,  nevertheless,  the  sources  from 
which  every  one  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  fourth 

century  on  other  points,  viz.,  the  Historia  Tripartita^ 
the  Chronicle  of  Jerome,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Isidore, 
could  be  unanimous  in  stating  that  Constantine  was 
baptized,  not  in  Rome,  but  in  a  castle  near  Nicomedia, 
not  by  the  pope,  but  by  the  Arian  bishop  Eusebius, 
not  immediately  on  his  conversion  from  heathenism, 
but  only  just  before  his  death. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  according  to  the  mode  of 
thought  and  historic  sentiment  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  real  facts  must  have  appeared  inconceivable, 
while  the  fabulous  version,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
perfectly  natural  and  intelligible.    The  most  impor- 
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tant  and  decisive  event  of  antiquity,  the  transition  of 
the  ruler  of  the  world  from  heathenism  to  Christianity^ 
— where  else  could  this  take  place  but  in  the  capital 
of  the  world  ?  It  must  have  been  the  Head  of  the 
durch  who  opened  the  doors  of  the  Church  to  the 
Head  of  earthly  sovereigns.  And  that  the  pious 
Constantine,  the  son  of  the  sainted  Helena,  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  empire  of  Rome,  should  of 
lib  own  accord  have  remained  all  his  life  long  unbap- 
tixcd,  not  receiving  the  sacraments,  and  in  reality 
having  no  claim  even  to  the  name  of  Christian, — ^that 
was  a  thing  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  be- 
lieve. 

A  baptistery  which  bore  the  name  of  Constantine 
at  a  very  early  period,  possibly  because  it  was  really 
built  1^  his  order,  and  at  his  cost,  may  have  given 
the  first  occasion  to  the  myth,  in  that  people  thought 
that  it  was  so  called  because  Constantine  was  baptized 
in  ft.  For  in  later  times  it  was  considered  as  an  irre- 
fragable and  monumental  witness  to  the  truth  of  a 
ctrcumstance  which  all  were  eager  to  believe. 

The  legend  of  Sylvester,  manifestly  fabricated  in 
order  to  attest  the  fact  of  Constantinc's  having 
been  baptized  in  Rome,  cannot  have  been  com- 
posed later  than  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  It 
is  all  of  one  casting,  and   bears  no  traces  of.  later 
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additions.  The  Greek  ^  text  in  which  it  is  contained 
is  evidently  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  which  no 
4oubt  was  written  in  Rome. '  In  the  whole  docu- 
ment there  is  not  one  historical  trait  to  be  found. 
Constantine  is,  to  begin  with,  the  enemy  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  causes  many  of  them — along  with  them  his 
own  wife — to  be  executed,  because  they  will  not  offer 
sacrifice  to  idols,  so  that  Sylvester  flies  to  Mount 
Soracte.  The  emperor,  struck  with  leprosy,  is  told 
that  to  be  cured  he  must  bathe  in  a  pool  filled  with 
boys'  blood  newly  shed ;  but  overcome  by  the  tears 
of  the  mothers  of  these  boys  he  rejects  the  horrible 
remedy,  and  is  directed  in  a  heavenly  vision  to  apply 
to  Sylvester.  Sylvester  heals  him  of  his  disease  by 
means  of  Christian  baptism ;  whereupon  the  whole  of 
Rome,  senate  and  people,  believe  in  Christ  Two 
episodes  are  interwoven  with  the  story;  the  first 
respecting  an  enormous  snake  living  under  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock,  and  slaying  thousands  with  its  pestiferous 
breath,  until  Sylvester  closes  the  entrance  of  its  hole ; 
and  secondly,  a  long    disputation   with    the  Jews 

1  Edited  by  CombcfiB  in  his  Rluair,  Chr,  Martyrum  Ueti  Triumphi^ 
Paris  1660. 

2  This  is  shown  by  a  passage  quite  at  the  beginning,  in  which  it 
is  said  of  Eusebius  :  rff  iXhjvlKg  aweypdijHiTo  yXuaay,  Of  course  no 
Greek  would  have  made  such  a  remark. 
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(brought  about  by  Helena),  in  which  Sylvester  comes 
off  victorius. 

The  author  is  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Eusebius.  He  intends  (as  he  says  at  the 
outset)  to  complete  the  narrative  of  Eusebius ;  but 
be  either  was  not  acquainted  with  the  biography  of 
Constantine,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  baptism 
of  the  emperor,  or  at  any  rate  he  presupposed  that 
his  readers  were  not  acquainted  with  it  And  he 
actually  did  succeed  in  making  his  fable  current,  in 
tpite  of  the  decisive  and  unanimous  witnesses  of  the 
fourth  century.  Even  the  Chronicle  of  Jerome,  which 
people  otherwise  followed  with  unqualified  assent  in 
matters  of  history,  was  at  last  on  this  point  superseded. 

The  legend  of  Sylvester  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  the  decretal  of  Pope  Gelasius  (492-496).  De 
LUms  Recipiautis  et  non  Recipiendis.  There  it  is  said, 
**the  name  or  the  author  is  indeed  unknown,^  but  it 
**  has  been  said  that  it  was  read  by  many  Catholics 
••  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  many  churches  imitated 
•  this  ancient  custom."  ^     It  is  manifest  that  these 

1  Of.  Ui«  doable  text  In  FonUnlni  Th  Antiquitaiilms  Horicu  Borne, 
1731,  p.  323,  and  Cn-dmr't  rdiUon. 

3  "  Yto  AfiUqQo  utu,"  whit  h  mt-anii  the  am  loot  rniitoin  of  intro- 
d«'inir  the  wiitini;*  iiac^I  in  I^llnr  xuU*  (>th*'r  ( hiin  he*  aI'ml  In 
murAh't  m«ou««.*n{>t  tli<*  n-adini;  in  ^**'i  pro  hfic  fiiifw]tie  unu  iiiuIud 
*!»•>  itntUiutur  ittl*  hiav" — S«»c  <  retincr,  Zmr  GetekukU  di9  Kamomt, 
1847,  p.  310. 
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are  not  the  words  of  Gelasius  himself,  and  were 
not  written  in  Rome;  but  elsewhere.  The  whole 
is  a  subsequent  addition  ;  one  of  the  many  which 
gradually  crept  into  the  document  in  the  period 
between  A.D.  500  and  80a  Nevertheless^  the  inven- 
tion of  the  legend  must  fall  either  within  the  time  of 
Gelasius,  or  more  probably  soon  aftor  him,  within  the 
time  of  Sy-mmachus;  498-514.  For  in  the  fictions 
which  belong  to  the  time  of  Symmachus,  and  which 
were  called  into  existence  by  the  circumstances 
relating  to  this  pope,  especially  in  the  Cotistitutum 
Sylvestri  and  the  Gtsta  Liberii  PajHje,  the  baptism  of 
Constantine  at  Rome,  and  his  cleansing  from  leprosy, 
are  mentioned  vAxh,  unmistakeable  reference  to  the 
legend.  And  moreover,  this  is  done  so  designedly 
and  unnaturally  as  to  betray  the  fact,  that  the  legend 
of  Sylvester  excited  the  very  gravest  doubts,  and 
therefore  must  be  supported  and  confirmed.  Above 
all,  it  was  intended  to  weaken  the  strength  of  such 
weighty  evidence  as  that  which  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
Prosper,  and  others  aflforded  for  the  baptism  of  Con- 
stantine in  the  palace  of  Acyron,  near  Nicomedia;  and 
therefore  in  the  Gesta  Liberii  an  emperor  is  invented, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  nephew  of  Constantine, 
and  who  is  called  in  turn  Constantine,  Constantius^ 
and  Constans.   Then,  without  any  further  occasion  or 
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aoy  closer  connection  with  the  contents  of  the 
document,  it  is  asserted  of  this  personage  that  he  was 
baptized  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomcdia  in  Nicomedia,  at 
the  Villa  Aquilo.  Here  everything  is  taken  into  ac- 
count :  the  change  of  name,  as  well  as  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  son  into  a  nephew  of  Constantine.  This 
Bephew  takes  it  as  a  grievous  aflfront  that  Liberius 
should  say  that  his  uncle  was  baptized  by  Sylvester, 
and  thereby  cleansed  from  his  leprosy ;  and  he  threat- 
ens that  when  he  comes  to  Rome  he  will  give  the  flesh 
of  Liberius  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  Hence  it 
is  the  more  probable — nay,  certain,  that  the  legend  of 
Sylvester  and  the  fiction  of  the  baptism  of  Constantine 
at  Rome  became  extant  contemporaneously  wifh  the 
fables  which  were  invented  in  the  interests  of  Symma- 
cfaus  and  the  Roman  clergy  of  that  time,  that  is  to 
aay,  in  '^^c  first  few  years  of  the  sixth  century, 
•  There  was,  however,  still  a  considerable  interval 
before  the  story  passed  into  the  chronicles,  and  from 
them  into  ecclesiastical  literature  generally.  Isidore 
adhered  to  the  historical  version  of  the  matter,  and 
Frcdegar  also  (A.D.  658)  remained  still  true  to  the 
genuine  account.     Gregory*  of  Tours  (died  A.D.  598) 

1  (In  two  of  bit  tliri*4»  accounU  of  the  liApiiMii  ofClovUby  St. 
r  |(  :  **  Procedit  ootus  (VuiaUntintui   a«1  laviu-nim,  (1«'1«*. 
I^finr  TrlcHji  morbum,"  kc.     In  the  m«inufl<'«-nt  mw  «Mlition 
•I  Ibt  JMmi  4$9  Jiutorums  dts  (JatU  «  «l  <i«  U  /  rumct  (i*altuo,  i*«uiii| 
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already  allndes  to  the  fatic  and  Bede  ^n  Ae  year 
729;  is,  properly  speaVia^,  the  first  wiio,  by  means  of 
his  chronicle,  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  the  story  of  Constantine's  baptism  in  Rome  into 
the  annals  of  the  West ;  >  nevertheless  he  did  not 
succeed  for  some  time  longer.  Frekulf  (about  the 
year  840),  who  holds  fast  to  good  authorities  in  his 
Universal  History^  abides  by  a  baptism  in  Nicomedia 
at  the  end  of  the  emperor's  life.  Even  the  painstaking 
Hermann  the  Lame  of  Reichenau  (about  A.D.  1050) 
seems  to  know  nothing  of  the  fable,  and  his  contem- 
porary, Marianus  Scotus,  who  follows  Jerome  as  an 
authority,  has  still  the  correct  version.  ^ 

1869)  there  is  the  following  interesting  note,   in  loco:  ''Colb.  ad 

''  Marginem  hffic  babet,  ab  annis  circ.  400  addita.,  Ecee  iste  JEfUtorio* 

*  graphut   concordat  cum  HUtoria  St.  Sylvestri  de   leprd  CoHMtantinf 

^  mundaUt  in/otUe  haptumi.     Et  qnidem  certnm  vidctar  ex  boc  locoi 

<'ubi  ctiam  Chlodoyeos    Constantino  et    sanctos  Bemigios  beato 

<'  Sylvcstro  comparantnr,  tone  temporis  jam  invaloisse  opinionem  do 

<'  baptizato  Romas  Constantino  per  beatum  Sylyestrum,  leprfique  ejos 

*^  mundatft  "     But  in  cod.  Reg.  this  passage  is  left  blank.] 

1  Vencrabilis  Beds  Opera  Historica  Minora,  ed.  Stephenson,  Lon- 

don,  1841 1  p.  81.     [Bede  does  not  dwell  on  the  supposed  event ;  he 

mentions  it  merely  in  passing.    <*  Constantinus  fecit  Roma^  ub^ 

**  bapliialua  ettf  basilicam  beati  Joannis  BaptistaB,  qu8B  appellata  est 

i'  CouHtantiniana :  item  basilicam  beato  Petro  in  templo  Apollinis, 

«  noc  non  et  beato  Paulo,  corpus  utriusque  aere  Cyprio  circumdans  ▼ 

"  pcdoH  grosso,"  Ac] 

3  Th(9  reading  "  rebaptizatus "  instead  of  "  baptizatus "  in  a 
mnnuHoript  of  Qemblours,  on  which  Schclstrate  lays  great  stress,  is 
nmnifoHtly  the  correction  of  a  copyist  who  believed  in  the  baptism 
at  Rome. 
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For  the  majority,  however,  the  authority  of  the 
Pontificalis^  the  Roman  biographies  of  the  popes, 
was  irresistible.  The  fable  of  the  baptism  in  Rome 
had  already  passed  into  the  oldest  list  of  the  popes, 
one  reaching  back  to  the  sixth  century  and  in  like 
manner  into  the  enlarged  collection  which  was  based 
upon  this  one,  the  so-called  Anastasius.  In  like 
manner  Ado  (died  A.D.  875)  inserts  in  his  universal 
dironicle,  which  is  based  upon  Bcde,  the  fable  of 
Constantine  having  been  baptized  in  Rome,  being 
misled  by  Bede,  and  by  the  Liber  Pontificalis.  He 
betrays  the  latter  source  by  the  long  list  of  ecclesias- 
tical donations  and  buildings,  which  Constantine  is 
said  to  have  ordered  in  Rome,  and  which  Ado  bor- 
rowed from  that  Roman  chronicle  of  the  popes.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ordcricus  Vitalis  (about  A.  D.  1 107), 
and  Hugo  of  Fleury  (in  the  year  1 109),  who  in  their 
ecclesiastical  works  narrate  the  whole  fable, — leprosy, 
bath  of  children's  blood  and  all — have  drawn  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  legend  of  Sylvester  ;  while  Otto 
of  Frcysing,  though  be  declares  these  details  to  be 
apocryphal,  nevertheless  holds  fait  to  the  baptism  in 
Rome  by  Sylvester,  "  in  accordance  with  the  Roman 
•"  tradition,"  as  he  says. 

The  first  critical  attempt  to  remove  the  contradic- 
tion between  the  old  and  new  versions  of  llic  story 
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was  made  about  the  year  i  lOO  by  Eccard,  a  monk 
in  the  monastery  of  Michaelsberg,  and  from  iioS 
onwards  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Aurach.  The 
means  which  he  employed  were  these.  He  trans- 
ferred the  outrageous  cruelty  of  Constantine,  the 
execution  of  his  nephew,  of  his  son,  his  wife,  and 
many  friends,  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  emperor's 
reign,  after  his  victory  over  Licinus.  Thereupon  the 
Cx^^  is  struck  by  God  with  leprosy,  but  baptized  by 
Sylvester.  He  «ays,  in  conclusion  :  "  Some  persons 
"  maintain  that  Constantine  fell  into  the  Arian  heresy, 
"  and  was  rebaptized  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  The 
"  church  histories,  however  (that  of  Eusebius,  namely, 
*'  of  which  Eccard  made  much  use),  do  not  state  this, 
*'  but  that  he  died  in  great  sanctity."  Eccard,  there- 
fore, understood  the  version  of  Jerome  to  relate  to  a 
second  baptism,  by  means  of  which  Constantine  got 
himself  received  into  the  sect  of  the  Arians, — a  means 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  at  which  many  since 
Eccard  have  caught  Nevertheless  the  author  of  the 
Magdeburg  1  Annals  (written  in  the  year  1175),  a 
monk  in  the  monastery  of  Bergen,  near  Magdeburg, 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  authority 
of  Eccard,  whom  he  otherwise  uses  as  his  basis.     He 

1  Formerly  known  as  Chronographtu  Saxo;  now  as  AnnaU$  Ma^ 
4$hwrg^  in  Peril's  collection,  xri.,  p.  119. 
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remains  true  to  the  version  of  the  EccUsiasticjd  His- 
Ury  (the  Tripartita^  that  Constantine  put  off  his 
baptbm  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

Another  variation  is  tried  by  the  Italians,  under 
the  leadership  of  Bonizo,  bishop  of  Sutri,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Piacenza  (died  A.D.  10S9),  an  authority 
not  used  by  the  Germans.  In  his  history  of  the 
popes» '  Bonizo  had  to  choose  between  three  accounts 
of  Constantine's  baptism.  That  is  to  say,  besides  the 
two  ordinary  accounts,  he  had  also  before  him  the 
one  contained  in  a  spurious  decretal  of  pope  Euscbius, 
now  no  longer  extant,  staling  that  this  pope  (and 
therefore  in  the  year  310')  had  already  instructed, 
and  baptized  the  emperor.  The  decretal  was,  of 
course^  pure  intention,  in  order  that,  by  changing  the 
Micomedian  into  the  Roman  Euscbius,  support  might 
be  got  for  the  theory  of  Constantinc's  baptism  in 
Rome,  a  theory  of  immense  importance  to  the 
Romans.  Bonizo  will  only  allow  the  first  half  of  the 
ilatement,  considers  the  **baptizatum,"  as  a  vitium 
saiftamm,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  after  the 
instruction  which  he  had  received  in  Rome,  Con- 
itantine  post|X)ned   baptism  on  account  01   the  dis- 

3  It  If  fiKjOil  in  t)it<  fourth  lM>»k  M  hit  Lthr%  Ihcrtu,  «h-  in  •-  Mat 
glTr«  it  in  Uie  Sora  IfiUioth^ca  i'atrum^  \i\„  V.  A,  \\  'S\*. 

t  [Tbe  papAijr  of  Eiucbitu  falU  wholly  within  th^*  >«  ar  .;!•»  j 
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tracting  cares  of  government,  receiving  it  at  the 
hands  of  Sylvester,  and  not  before.  But  he  wholly 
denies  the  statement  in  the  Tripartita  Historia,  that 
he  was  not  baptized  until  the  end  of  his  life,  and  then 
into  the  Arian  faith.  None  but  a  maniac  could 
believe  that,  after  the  council  of  Nicaea,  and  after  the 
circumstances  of  Arius'  death,  of  which  the  emperor 
had  been  a  witness,  he  still  could  have  lapsed  into 
Arianism.  Bonizo  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  the 
authority  of  the  whole  Church  in  favour  of  his 
opinion.  "  That  Constantine  was  baptized  by 
**  Sylvester,"  he  says,  "  is  the  undoubting  belief  of 
"  the  Catholic  Church."  And  the  Italian  chroniclers 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Sicard^, 
bishop  of  Cremona,  and  Romnald,  2  of  Salerno,  have 
copied  him  in  this,  the  latter  word  for  word.  On  the 
other  hand,  Gotfried  of  Viterbo,  in  his  Pantheon^ 
undismayed  by  the  "  mente  captus"  of  Bonizo,  avails 
himself  of  the  hypothesis  of  an  Arian  re-baptism  in 
Nicomedia.  In  this  bishop  Anselm  of  Havelberg 
(about  the  year  11 87)  had  already  preceded  him  in 
his  dialogues  against  the  Greeks.^  Anselm  was  misled 
by  another  apocryphal  writing,  viz.,  a  spurious 
History  of  Pope  ^  Sylvester^  forged   under  the  name 

I     1  Muratori,  SS.^  vii.,  555.  2  Ibid.,  vii.,  78. 

3  In  D' Archery's  SpiciUgium^  nov.  edit.,  i,  207. 

4  It  exists  in  manuscript,  according  to  D'Acheiy,  in  the  libiaijr 
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of  Eusebius    of  Cxsarca,   and    differing   from   the 
legend. 

Of  great  influence  in  the  matter  was  the  additional 
iact,  that  the  popes  also  themselves  made  use  of 
the  apocryphal  legend  of  Sylvester,  and  maintained 
G>nstantine*s  baptism  at  Rome  as  historical.  Hadrian 
I.,  in  the  letter  which  was  read  at  the  second  council  of 
Kicca,  A.D.  787,  quoted  a  long  passage  out  of  the 
legend  as  evidence  of  the  primitive  use  of  images.  ^ 
Nicolas  I.  (858-867)  cited  a  supposed  passage  from  a 
pAeudo-Isidorian  letter  which  bore  the  name  of 
Sylvester,  m'ith  the  distinctive  title  *'  Magni  Con- 
stantini  baptizator."  ^  Leo  I X.,  also,  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Patriarch  Caerularius,  laid  stress  on 

«f  Si.  OmBAln.     lUtramnns  (in  D'Ach^iy,  1.  c,  p.  100)  quot«*fi  a 
frr^i  it.     It  ■«<mi^  to  haTe  bfHii  foix*<l|  in  onltT  to  dt-fond 
cJaimt  mad  ciuiuau  agiuiut  thu  objcitioiM  of  the  Grevk* 

1  U  lUfdain,  iv^  83  [The  gi«t  of  it  \%  thin.  The  apostles 
Fdrr  aad  Paul  app-iir  %jn  (^»o•ttAntiac,  aiul  tell  him  to  aUindoii  tbo 
of  tlie  bath  of  blood,  and  neck  ont  Sylrcttor  in  his  cxilr  on  Mt. 
;  b«  will  care  the  eapciur  of  hi«  Icprunjr.  Constaatinc  g^oec 
taSylreeIrr,  who  pruducct  imagi-s  of  SS.  PctiT  and  Paul,  in  onlcr  to 
pfove  to  the  cvipcror  that  tho  two  who  app«<arixl  to  him  in  the 
^tkm  werr  ikH  irrwlii,  butthoik'  two  apoiitlfiL  Constantino  n'io|fni4i>t 
thr  lik'.B'M,  it  (.-(inviii't-d  and  luii'titttl,  and  priM^Milrt  t4i  build  und 
ffceturr  chur*  hr«,  whi'h  hi*  tak«>i  «-an-  t<»  adoni  with  imnf^i'ti  rnm- 
parr  tl»(*  ruri<»u«  and  vi-ry  ditf-nnt  rrrHion  of  Uif*  %U*x\  ^\\**i\  in  ih«« 
f *  Am  U^mm  Mif^Udk^^  n.|Nnit<nl  loiu  tb*:  \aU(.au  miUiUM.ii|>u  b/ 
Ooitat  Pafthry.  Ucrlin,  !«<;;«. J 

t  lUi ,  V^  144. 
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the  fact  that   Constantine  was  the   spiritual  son   of 
Sylvester  by  baptism.^ 

Among  the  Greeks,  Johannes  Malalas,  at  Antioch, 
IS  the  first  who  accepted  the  Roman  baptism  of 
Constantine*  He  lived  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  was  certainly  one  of  the  least  intelligent,  and 
most  prolific  in  fables,  of  all  the  Byzantine  annalists. 
His  authority  may  possibly  have  been  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  legend  of  Sylvester,  which  had 
recently  been  made.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not 
accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  introducing  the  fable, 
because  his  own  work  was  not  very  widely  dis- 
seminated. But  seeing  that  Constantine  was  honored 
in  the  Greek  Church  as  a  saint,  and  that  his  festival 
was  yearly  celebrated  on  the  2ist  of  May,  with  the 
greatest  ^  solemnity,  especially  in  Constantinbple,  it 
gradually  came  to  appear  quite  inconceivable  to  the 
Gre^eks,  that  he  should,  of  his  own  accord,  have 
remained  all  his  life  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
and  should  not  have  received  baptism  till  he  was  on 
his  death-bed.  *    Accordingly  we   find  an  author  as 

1  Hardain,  vi.,  933 

2  Ed   Dindorf,  p.  317 

3  Bolland,  ad  21  Mai,  p,  13,  U# 

4  [In  Const antinj's  own  age  it  was  probably  too  common  a  case 
to  provuko  cither  surpriHu  or  censure.  A  century  later  we  find  St. 
Ambrose  aud  bt.  AugUbUnu  pubt^oning  the  reception  of  bupUiitn 
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early  as  the  abbot  Theophancs  (died  A.D.  817)  setting 
the  Anatolian  theory  of  the  baptism  in  Nicomedia, 
by  Eusebius,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  theory  of 
the  baptism  of  Sylvester,  but  forthwith  declaring  that 
he  considered  the  Roman  account  as  the  more  correct ; 
fofy  of  course,  Constantinc^  if  unbaptized,  could  not 
have  taken  his  seat  with  the  fathers  at  Nicxa,  and 
could  not  have  taken  part  in  the  sacred  mysteries :  to 
assert  or  suppose  that  he  could,  was  to  the  last  degree 
absurd.  *  Accordingly,  if  even  the  Byzantines,  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century,  had  become  so  unfamiliar 
with  the  circumstances  and  true  history  of  the  fourth 
centur>',  it  cannot  excite  wonder  that  the  later  Greek 
historians  should  have  considered  the  incorrect  account 
as  an  established  fact.  And  this  is  the  case  with  the 
lately  published  Theodosius  Melitenus, '  Cedrenus, 
mlso  Zonaras,  Georgius  Hamartolus,  Glycas,  and 
Kicephorus  Callistus. 

Seeing,  then,  that  all  the  chronicles  of  the  popes 
subsequent  to  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  and  based  upon 
it,  relate  the  baptism  of  Constantine  at  Rome,  and 
that  Martinus  Polonus,  with  his  predilection  for  what 

liU  lb  y  wrr  ovr  thirty  yt-nn  of  iiif«»,  lony  afl-T  th*y  w«t»  con* 
\\x\  d  <«f  til:  Uuth  of  Cbiinliaiiit/.  bual<^'tf  LfA^Urik  C'Aii/-cA.  Lv-ct. 
vi^  «ab  An  ] 

1    l>l.  ClAMTO  J  ,  25. 

a  C'kr0mofrmfk»^  cd.  Tafcl.,  MooacbU,  18S9,  p.  ei. 
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is  fantastic  and  distorted,  has  imported  the  Gesta 
Silvestri  with  its  whole  tissue  of  fables  into  his 
standard  work,  the  fable  maintained  itself  in  un- 
questioned sovereignty  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
until,  with  the  re-awakening  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature,  and  of  the  critical 
historic  sense,  the  two  most  advanced  spirits  of  their 
age,  iEneas  Sylvius  and  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  recognised 
the  truth.  ^  Nevertheless  it  needed  still  two  centuries 
and  more,  before  the  powerful  authorities  which  gave 
support  to  the  fable  were  demolished.  All  the 
canonists  kept  fast  to  the  theory  of  a  Roman  baptism 
for  some  time  longer,  for  in  the  collections  of  canons 
by  Anselm  and  Deusdedit,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
Dccretum  of  Gratian  (here  indeed  marked  as  **palea** 
that  is,  as  a  later  insertion),  bits  out  of  the  Gesta 
Silvestri  found  a  place,  and  these  presupposed  the 
truth  of  the  statement  respecting  the  emperor's 
baptism.  Hence  the  Cardinals  Jacobazzi,  Reginald 
Pole,  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and  in  later  times  even 
Ciampini  himself,  and  Schelstrate,  still  continued  to 
defend  the  theory  of  a  baptism  in  Rome,  sometimes 
again  taking  refuge  in  the  desperate  resource  of  an 
Arian   re-baptism.     It  was   the  profound   erudition 

« 

1  Opera,  Basil.,  1551,  p.  338. 
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and  historical  criticism  of  French  theologians  which 
first  enabled  truth  to  win  a  complete  victory. 

Besides  all  this,  the  legend  of  Sylvester  was 
welcome  material  for  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  venomous  dragon,  the  disputation  with  the  Jcw% 
the  slain  ox,  the  emperor's  leprosy,  and  its  healing — 
all  this  is  picturesquely  described  in  the  Kaiscrchronik^ 
but  with  the  greatest  elaboration  in  the  poem  Sylvester^ 
by  Conrad  of  Wiirzburg.  The  Ltukcnspicghcl  of  Jan 
de  ClerCy  and  the  versified  legends  of  the  saints,  avail 
themselves  of  it  in  like  manner;  and  even  Wolfram  of 
Eschcnbach  alludes  in  the  Parzival  to  the  miracle  of 
die  ox  raised  to  life  again. 

[The  exploded  falsehood  still  lives  on  in  that 
museum  of  exploded  falsehoods — Rome.  On  the 
base  of  the  ancient  obelisk  which  adorns  the  piazza 
of  St  John  Latcran,  an  inscription  in  large  capitals 


CONSTANTINVS 

PER  CRVCEM  VICTOR 

A  S.  SILVESTRO   HIC 

BAPTIZATVS 

CRVCIS  GLORIAM 

PROP.AGAVIT; 

and  the  atstod^  of  the  Baptistery^  is  still  allowed  to 
tell  all  visitors,  that  in  that  building  pope  Sylvester 
baptized  the  emperor.] 


V.  THE  DONATION  OF  CONSTANTINE. 

The  Liber  Pontificalis  enumerates  a  quantity  of 
houses  and  pieces  of  land  in  various  places,  which 
Constantine  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  source  alone  renders  these  donations 
suspicious,  one  which  has  made  such  abundant  use  of 
the  fictions  of  the  age  of  Symmachus.  And  the 
suspicion  increases  when  one  remarks  that  so 
enormous  a  number  of  donations  are  attributed  to 
Constantine  alone,  while  the  book  does  not  mention 
a  single  other  donation  of  any  of  the  emperors  who 
follow,  until  Justin  and  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century; 
and  they  are  said  to  have  given  nothing  more  than 
cups  and  vessels.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the 
silence  of  all  contemporary  writers,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  Constantine,  liberal  as  he  proved  himself 
towards  the  Church,  nevertheless,  according  to  all 
accounts,  never  gave  lands,  but  only  made  over  to  it 
rents  or  sums  of  money.  Accordingly  the  author  of 
the  Vita  Silvestri  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis  appears  to 
have  attributed  the  whole  amount  of  property,  which 
had  been  gradually  inherited  or  occupied,  just  as  it 
existed  in  his  own  day  (that  is  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth   century),   exclusively  to  donatioiis  of  Con- 
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stantinc  Indeed  Assemani  says  that  Hadrian  I. 
cettainly  had  documents  of  the  donation  of  Con- 
ilantine  before  him,  for  in  his  letter  to  Charlema^e 
in  the  year  77 ^  he  appeals  to  such  as  existing  in  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican.  However,  if  one  looks  closer, 
Hadrian  is  speaking  of  donations  in  Tuscany,  Spoleto, 
ctc.»  which  various  emperors,  patricians,  and  other 
pious  persons  had  made  to  St  Peter  and  the  Roman 
Church,  but  which  the  Lombards  had  taken  away 
from  It ;  respecting  these  there  are  several  docu- 
ments ^  still  extant.  Christian  Lupus  already  remarks 
that  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  up  to  the  year  370, 
knom*s  only  of  one  source  of  papal  property,  viz.,  the 
oflfcrings  of  matrons  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
Roman  Church  at  that  time  was  not  yet  in  possession 
of  large  and  rich  patrimonies. ' 

Until  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  there  is  not 
a  trace  to  be  found  of  the  Donation  which  has  since 
become  so  famous,  by  virtue  of  which  Constantine, 
immediately  after  his  baptism,  and  to  show  his 
gratitude  for  the  cure  wrought  by  Sylvester,  gave  to 

1  iUL  IFititrim  Scrtpiorti  lUuttr.,  lii.,  238.  The  sUtrmcnt  of 
OfrOrrr  U  mifilc«dinic  {Ortgor  17/.,  vol.  t.,  p.  C).  He  n^yn  Uutt 
Bwooiot  bM  ^'pubtitthM  tcvciml  docamenU,  by  meant  of  which 
CuMlintInf  cctofrrrrd  hooseji,  Undi,  Ao.,  on  the  Uin*e  i'hi«*f  baffilit-at 
pf  Bob*  "     What  Baroniui  did  wu  morvljr  to  print  the  p»ji«Agc« 

a  a$mdu  mm  Otntr,  D$er9tm^  4c.,  Brnzell,  1671.  ir.,  397. 
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this  pope  and  his  successors,  a  number  of  the  most 
comprehensive  ecclesiastical  and  civil  rights,  and  to 
the  Roman  clergy  many  honourable  privil^es»  and, 
moreover,  made  over  Rome  and  Italy  to  the  pope. 

Here,  then,  at  the  outset  we  have  these  two  ques- 
tions to  answer.  WItere  and  when  was  this  document 
forged  ? 

We  have  it  both  in  Latin  ^  and  in  Greek.     It  docs 

1  [''  There  is  one  old  Isatin  text  of  it^  but  four  Greek  texts.  See 
F.  A.  Bicmer,  Dt  eolUelionibus  cann.  EceUtim  Qratentf  Berol^  1827,  8, 
p.  72,  88.  The  first  alone  is  of  hiBtorical  importance,  being  found  in 
the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  undoT  the  title  of  Edictum  domini 
CoTutant'ni  Imp ,  and  extracts  from  it  in  the  DecreL  Oratiani  ditt., 
xcvi.,  c.  13."  Gieseler,  Church  IluVtry,  ii ,  117,  24H,  356  ;  New  York 
edition.  In  the  first  letter  of  Hadrian  I.  to  Charles  the  Great,  a.d.  777 
{Cod  Carol ,  No.  49),  occurs  the  following :  "  Et  sicut  temporibus  b. 
<<  Sylvestri  Rom  Pont,  a  sanctao  recordationis  piissimo  Constantino 
"  M  Imperatore  per  ejus  largitatem  sancta  DA  catholica  et  apostolica 
**  Romana  ecclesia  elevata  atque  exaltata  est,  et  pot  statem  in  hi$ 
<<  llesperue  partibui  largiri  dignatu9  est;  ita  et  in  his  vestris 
"  fclicissimis  temporibus,  atque  nostris  S.  Dei  Ecclesia,  i.e^  b. 
<*  Petri  Apostoli,  gcrminet  atque  exultet :  quia  ecce  noYUs  christianls- 
^  simus  Dei  Constantinus  Imperator  his  temporibus  surrexit,  per 
**  quem  omnia  Dcus  sanctaa  suae  Ecclesiaa  bb.  Apostolorum  principis 
**  Petri  largiri  dignatus  est.  Sed  et  cnncta  alia,  quae  per  dlyersos 
"  Imperatores,  Patricios  etiam  et  alios  Deum  timentes,  pro  eomm 
**  animjB  mercede  et  venia  delictorum — ^b  Petro  Apostolo— concessa 
<*8unt,  et  per  nefandam  gentem  Langobardorum  per  annorum 
**  spatia,  abstracta  atque  ablata  sunt,  vestris  temporibus  restituantur. 
'<  Unde  et  plures  donationes  in  sacro  nostro  scrinio  Lateranend 
"  recondrtas  habcmus,"  &c.  Some  think  that  we  have  here  an 
allusion  to  the  donation  of  Constantine,  e.g.  de  Marca  (Pe  Cone. 
8ae,j  iii.|  12),  according  to  whom  the  Donation  was  foiged,  ▲.!>.  767, 
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not  exist  in  the  more  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Iq^end  of  Sylvester,  nor  in  the  more  ancient  copies  of 
the  Lib€r  Pontificalis  \  later  on,  however,  it  has  been 
inserted  into  both.  But  it  is  certainly  to  be  found  as 
early  as  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  pseudo- 
Isidore  collection,  and  was  therefore  at  any  rate  com- 
posed before  the  year  85a 

That  the  Donation  was  a  fiction  of  the  Greeks,  / 
composed  in  Greek,  and  brought  from  the  East  to 
Rome,  was  indeed  long  ago  maintained  by  Baronius. 
Next  Bianchi  ^  undertook  to  defend  this  view,  on  no 
better  grounds,  however,  than  the  weak  allegation, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Balsamon ;  and,  lately, 
Richter*  also  has  given  as  his  opinion  that  it  pro- 
bably originated  in  Greece.  But  from  the  Greek 
text,  as  well  as  from  the  contents  of  the  document 
itself,  the  very  opposite  of  this  can  be  demonstrated 
to  a  certainty. 
y       At  the  very  beginning  of  it  Constantine  speaks  of 

*  Joan  tlnmmn'iniin  PoDtiff:  pia  qnadAra  iofln^triA.**  Cmni,  on  the  cod- 
tf»rT,  ftliuw*  ( Jf#i«ifM.  Oomtm.  rontitf.,  i.,  2')\)  that  HiMlrian  luui  in  view 
OOlj  Ui'*  Att't  SJreKn^  U*  which  he  alKO  rcf*  rn  in  hit  htU'T  U*  Con- 
stAijtiar  aotl  Irt-n",  an*!  whi' h  in  {uirt  tftu^i-itt  <1  th<*  later  (hniation 
of  r4*OAiHUtiD  •.  Th"  wiinU '*  iM»t' otjit' ni  in  his  HonixTia;  jwirtihiui 
lar^iii  ili^'uattM  i%C  arir  iii|M!:ii«fcIIy  ixmaikahlc  in  this  cunncxiuo. 
GinKr,  Tul   ii.,  cb.  2)5.] 

I   IhIU  y^Jttt^  €  pduta  delta  cAiVm,  y.,  |i.  1 ,  209. 

1  A'  rtkenreekt,  fifth  edition,  p.  77. 
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his  "satraps,"  whom  he  places  before  the  senate  and 
the  "  archons"  (opt i  mates).  This  expression  does  not 
occur  in  the  Byzantines,  but  was  of  common  use  in 
Rome  and  with  western  writers  ;  for  instance  in  the 
letter  of  pope  Paul  I.  to  Pepin  ^  [A.D.,  757],  and  in  a 
document  of  king  Ethelred,  for  Ealdorman.  Moreover, 
the  Greek  translator  has  either  read  incorrectly  or 
not  understood  the  expression  in  the  Latin,  that  "the 
"  emperor  had  chosen  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  as 
"sure  'patroni'  before  God;"  that  is  to  say,  he 
turns  "  firmos  apud  Deum  patronos"  into  "  primos 
"  apud    Deum    patres,"    for   he    absurdly   translates 

'*  Trp6Tov^  npbg  tov  Oedv  TTaripag"  2 

y       Again,  if  a  Greek   had  composed  the  document, 
he  would  certainly,  in  mentioning  the  four  Oriental 

1  "Duccm  Spolctinum  cum  ejus  Satrapibus."  In  Ccnni,  Mo" 
numentOy  i.,  154.  In  like  manner  King  Luitprand  sends,  "Duc'es 
et  Satrapas  suos."  Lib.  Pontif.  ed.  Vignoli,  ii ,  63.  [Not  Paul's 
first  letter  to  Pepift,  in  which  he  announces  his  cL'cUon  to  the 
papacy  as  successor  to  his  brother  Stephen  (for  the  election 
had  been  contested  in  favour  of  the  Archdeacon  Theophylact),  but 
the  second,  in  which  he  complains  that  the  promised  territory  has 
not  been  ceded  to  the  pipal  see.  Ealdorman,  i.e.,  governor  of  a 
county,  later  carl.  The  history  of  the  word  is  a  curious  one,  sup- 
planted in  its  honourable  meaning  by  the  Danish  "  carl,"  living  on 
itself  as  the  less  honourable  "  aldermen  "J 

0 

2  From  the  addition  koI  (^e<i>zv(Tijpng  wo  may  be  tolei-ably  certain 
that,  in  the  Latin  original  used  by  the  trao^slator,  ^'patronos  et 
"  dqfensore^^  was  the  reading. 
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*  Thrones,"  have  placed  Constantinople  not  last,  but 
first  Nowhere  but  in  Rome  would  Constantinople 
have  been  mentioned  last,  for  there,  down  to  the 
time  of  Innocent  III.,  recognition  was  persistently 
refused  to  the  canons  of  the  second  and  fourth 
general  councils  which  settle  the  order  of  precedence 
for  the  patriarchates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  • 
Byzantfhe  tendencies  of  the  translator  are  shown  in 
that,  though  he  retains  the  expression  about  the 
Lateran  palace,  "  that  it  surpasses  all  palaces  in  the 

••  whole  world,'*  he  nevertheless  omits  the  distinction 
given  to  the  Liitcran  church,  that  it  is  accounted 
"  caput  et  vertex  omnium  ccclcsiarum  in  uni verso 
■  orl)e  terrarum."  Equally  charactrristic  is  it  that  the  « 
passage  about  the  possessions  in  Juiixa,  Asia,  Greece, 
Africa,    &c.,    which    Constantine    gives    "  pro    con- 

*  cinnationc  luminarium"    in   the    Roman   churches, 
is   left   out   in   the   Greek    version,    and  the    words 

*  summus  Pontifcx  et  universalis  urbis  Romx  Papa," 

are  merely  rendered  "rv/«<7<^v  «^«^«^tv>  «ai  «a/)o>^«>»  itot^i/* 

Thus  the  title  oiamo^-^tr-if,  which  had  been  assumed  by 

the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  and  which   would 

correspond  far  better  than  n^^.iK^  to  universalis,  is 

avoi  Jed  no  doubt  intentionally,  so  that  the  whole  title, 

according    to    the  lan;ju;igc    in   u>c  in    the    Oriental 

Church,  might  have  been  applied  equally  well  to  the 

10 
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bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was  also  called  Wn ,  ^  as 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

Further  on  we  meet  with  a  word  never  used  by  any 
Greek  author  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  kovwoiAm 
for  consuls,  with  the  usual  word  vKorm  merely  inserted 
alongside  as  explanatory.  This  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  text  is  a  translation.  And 
here  the  Greek  text  itself  affords  palpable  evidence 
of  a  distorting  of  the  original  in  a  way  which  betrays 
the  unlearned  translator.     The  original  ordains  that 

1  liranac  or  traira,  Papa,  was  originally  a  general  name  for  all 
Greek  preHbjtcrs  and  Latin  bishops ;  but  from  an  early  age  it  was 
the  special  address  which,  long  before  the  name  of  a  patriarch  or 
archbiAhop,  was  given  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  ''  Pope  of  Alex- 
**  andria**  was  a  well-known  dignity  centuries  before  the  bishops  of 
Rome  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  the  title  of  pope.  This  was 
first  done  by  Gregory  VII.,  in  a  Council  held  at  Rome  in  1076. 
Stanley  (EoMlem  Churchy  p.  113)  gives  the  following  curious  ex- 
planation of  the  name  :  '<  Down  to  Heraclas  (a.d.  230),  the  bishop  of 
"  Alexandria,  being  the  sole  Egyptian  bishop,  was  called  *  Abba' 
^  (father),  and  his  clergy  *  Elders.'  From  his  time  more  bishops 
<<  were  created,  who  then  received  the  name  of  *  Abba,*  and  con^ 
**  Boquently  the  name  of  'Papa'  (ah-aba,  pater  patrum,  grandfather) 
«  was  appropriated  to  the  Pnmate.  The  Roman  account  (inconsistent 
"  with  facts)  is  that  the  name  was  first  given  to  Cyril,  as  represent- 
<<  ing  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  council  of  Ephcsus  (Suicer,  in 
<*  voe€)  "  He  then  adds  other  fantastic  explanations  :  <'  1  Popptn^ 
<'  from  the  short  life  of  each  pope  ;  2.  Ua^  for  Pater;  3.  Pap^  suck  ; 
"  4.  PaPi  breast;  6.  Pa  (Paul),  Pe  (Peter)  ;  6.  -KavaiX  (admiration); 
<*  7.  Pop'tj  keeper  (Oscan);  8.  Pappas,  chief  slave ;  9.  Pa(Ust) 
'<  y*(i(tricD) ;  10  Pa^  sound  of  a  father's  kiss.  See  Abraham 
(*  Kchellensis,  De  Origine  Nom.  Papcs,  60.  It  is  a  litUe  difficult  to 
btiliero  that  all  of  these  are  serious.* 
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the  Roman  clergy  shall  have  the  same  privileges  as 
the  iniperial  senate,  namely,  that  its  members  become 
patricians  and  consuls,  and  so  can  attain  to  the  very 
highest  honours  which  the  Byzantine  kingdom  has  to 
bestow.  Instead  of  this  object,  which  expresses  a 
wish  of  the  Roman  clergy,  quite  natural  and  not  un- 
attainable under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the 
Greek  text  represents  the  emperor  as  making  an 
enactment,  the  realisation  of  which  no  one  could  have 
seriously  expected,  namely,  tliat  to  the  Roman  clergy 
generally  should  be  attributed  that  pre-eminence  and 
greatness,  which  the  great  senate,  or  the  patricians, 
consuls,  and  other  dignitaries  possessed.  Last  of  all 
comes  the  story  that  Constantine,  holding  the  reins 
of  Sylvester's  horse,  had  performed  the  office  of  groom 
to  Sylvester  (orp^rufXK  o^mtw  iroiJiaafuv)^  a  story  which, 
both  in  its  wording  and  circumstances,  is  unmis- 
takeably  of  western  growth,  alike  foreign  to  oriental 
customs  and  oriental  sentiment.  This  thing  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  754,  when  Pepin  showed 
this  mark  of  respect  to  Stephen  III.,  who  had  come 
to  visit  him. '  This  act  caused  such  great  satisfaction 
in  Rome,  that  it  was  forthwith  transferred  to  Con- 
stantine, and  made  into  a  pattern  and  rule  for  kin^ 
and  emperors. 

1  **  vice  atrmtoHf  tiw|nc  in  aliqniinlnni  loci  JuxU  ejus  telUrva 
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The  chief  passage  in  the  document,  the  cession  of 
Rome  and  Italy  or  of  the  western  regions  to  the  pope, 
is  correctly  rendered  in  the  text  as  given  by  Balsamon. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  wanting  in  other  Greek 
recensions,  especially  in  the  one  by  Matthew  Bias- 
tares^  (about  1335),  and  in  others  given  by  Bou- 
langer  and  Fabricius,^  from  a  Parisian  manuscript 

This  is  not  hard  to  explain.  The  fictitious  Dona- 
tion has  acquired  a  high  canonical  authority  among 
the  Greeks.  Since  Balsamon's  time  it  has  taken  its 
place  among  a  mass  of  manuscripts  respecting  Greek 
ecclesiastical  rights ; '  and  Greek  eyes,  usually  so 
keensighted  for  the  discovery  of  Latin  forgeries,  were 
in  this  case  so  blinded,  that  they  readily  accepted  the 
palpable  forgery,  and  set  to  work  to  make  capital  out 
of  it  in  practice.  Blastares  quite  goes  into  raptures 
over  it.     "  Nothing  more  pious  or  more  worthy  of 

1  Beveridgc,  Pandeetx  Canonum,  i.,  p.  2,  p.  117.  But  the  Latin 
translator  bos  made  a  laughable  perversion  of  the  sense,  making  the 
emperor  say,  <'  Placuit  ut  Papa  ab  urbe  Eoma  et  occidentalibos 
"  omnibus  provinciis  et  urbibus  exirct.'' 

2  Biblioth,  Gr.  ed.  nov.  vi.,  699. 

3  Tiioy  are  for  the  most  part  enumerated  in  Biener  De  CollecUoni-' 
hu9  Canonum  Eecles.  Orceeat^  1827,  p.  79.  In  the  Vienna  Codex, 
which  Lambecius  describes  Comment.^  lib.  viii.,  p.  1019.  nov.  ed., 
the  remark  is  added  wape^EfiTJ/dif  dwb  tov  dyvicrrdTov  waTptdpxov  ic*jv^ 
(yrai'r«'oi»iroA£wf  KVfwi/  0uWou  ravra,  A  man  so  well  read  as  Photins  ^ 
in  literature  and  history,  of  course  perceived  not  only  the  unaa-  ] 
thenticity  of  the  document,  but  also  the  object  of  the  fiction.  "^ 
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•  reverence  is  to  be  seen  anywhere,"  he  says,  **  nothing 
••which  better  deserves  to  be  proclaimed  far  and 

•  wide."  This  satisfaction  rested  on  a  very  simple 
calculation.  The  canon  of  the  second  oecumenical 
synod  of  3S1,  that  palladium  of  the  Byzantine  Church, 
enacts  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  shall  have 
the  privileges  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  (as  was 
further  concluded)  that  the  clergy  of  new  Rome  shall 
have,  in  like  manner,  all  the  rights  of  the  clergy  of 
old  Rome.  Tlicrcfore,  says  Balsamon,  and  this  was 
the  opinion  of  the  clergy  of  the  capital,  all  in  the  way 
of  honors,  dignity,  and  privileges,  which  Constantine 
had  showered  on  the  clergy  of  old  Rome  with  so 
prodigal  a  hand,  holds  good  also  for  the  clergy  and 
patnarch  of  new  Rome.  Another  and  later  imperial 
enactment,  also  cited  by  Balsamon,^  serves  to  confirm 
tht%  viz.,  that  Constantinople  shall  enjoy,  not  merely 
the  privileges  of  Italy,  but  those  of  Rome  itself.  The 
emperors  themselves  accepted  the  objects  at  which 
th.s  document  was  aimed,  at  any  rate  those  which 
bad  reference  to  the  relations  between  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  dignities.  Thus  MiclKicI  Pakcologus,  in  the 
year  1270.  wrote  to  direct  the  patriarch,  that  whereas 
be,  the  emjKTor.  had  appointed  the  deacon  Thco  lore 
Skutariotes  to  the  office  of  DikxophyUx   (supreme 

I  Cf.  ta.  1,  c.  M,  p.  38,  then  UL  8,  c.  1,  pp.  8S,  89,  cd.  ToiU,  IU30. 
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judge  ©r  custos  jtistitia),  the  said  deacon  should  also 
be  invested  with  an  equivalent  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
namely,  that  of  an  exokatakoilos  (that  is  an  assessor 
of  the  patriarch  with  the  right  of  precedence  of  the 
bishops)  according  to  the  terms  of  Constantine's 
rescript  to  Sylvester.^ 

Moreover,  the  Donation  was  acknowledged  in  the 
West  centuries  before  it  was  known  and  noticed  by 
the  Greeks.  The  lately-published  Georgius  Hamar- 
tolus  2  (about  the  year  842)  recounts  the  fables  con- 
nected with  the  legend  of  Sylvester  in  considerable 
detail,  but  does  not  say  a  single  word  about  the 
Donation.  On  the  contrary,  he  represents  the  em- 
peror as  giving  up  the  West  to  his  sons  Constantius* 
and  Constans,  and  to  his  nephew  Dalmatius,  intending 
to  make  Byzantium  his  own  place  of  residence.  The 
first  Byzantine  who  mentions  and  makes  use  of  the 
Donation  is  Balsamon,  who  died  patriarch  of  Antioch 
in  the  year  11 80,  that  is  at  a  period  when  the  Greeks 
had  long  since  lost  every  foot  of  territory  in  Italy, 
and  the  giving  away  of  Italy  to  the  papal  chair  was  a 
matter  perfectly  harmless  so  far  as  they  at  least  were 
concerned.     But  at  that  time  the  Latins  had  for  long 

1  Novella  Conttitutiones  Imperatorum  poH  Juttinianum^  ed.  Zacbft- 
ri«,  1857,  p.  592. 

2  Chronieon  ed.  E.  do  Muralto,  Petropoli,  1859,  p.  399. 
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been  pauTimount  in  Syria,  and  it  was  from  them 
probably  that  Balsamon  got  the  document. 

The  Donation  of  Constantine,  therefore  beyond  all  4^ 
doubt  was  composed  in  the  West,^  in  Italy,  in  Rome, 
and  by  a  Roman  ecclesiastic    The  time  of  its  appear- 
ante  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  date  at  which  the  Donation  of  Constantine 
composed   may  be  placed  with  overwhelming 


1  (The  •itthor  of  Dft  PepH  tmd  dai  ContCl  eniirclj  concurs  in 
Ak  eoocliuioo,  placing  the  date  of  it  a  little  Ucforo  754,  it  having 
obvioiMljr  compoard  with  a  view  to  being  shown  to  Pepin. 
TVare  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  Roman  origin  of  the  '  Donation.' 
The  ieaiitt  Caat«;l  has  right) j  recoc^iiiscd  this  in  his  IliH.  Metrop» 
Cri^  p.  105.  He  thinks  that  a  Roman  snbdeacoo,  John,  was  the 
aaCbor.  The  document  had  a  thrcciuld  object ^sgainst  the 
Looibanls,  who  were  thn-atrning  Romo,  against  the  Greeks  mho 
vottld  acknowledge  no  impcrimn  of  tbr  Roman  sec  orrr  their 
ckarch,  aad  also  with  a  riew  to  the  Franks.  The  attempt  of  the 
Jcsalta  in  the  CaiU^  to  make  a  Frank  the  aiitlior  mrrely  bt^-auso 
of  Faris  and  Ado  of  Vienna  mention  the  Donation  in  the 
ccntufy,  if  icarcelj  worth  serious  discusKion ;  it  i*undemns 
tedl  The  doacst  agreement  in  style  and  thought  exiiit«  bi-tween 
fka  Dooation  and  contemporarx  Roman  document!*,  espi-eiallj  the 
Cmmtimmm  Pm^i  i.  (Ilardoin  Coaeii  iii^  \0'J9  ff),  and  the  EpimoU 
Jl  Pttfi^  composed  in  753  or  754,  about  the  same  time  as  the 
DaaaUoti,  The  expression  *  Concinnstio  luminarium/  whit  h 
ooc«r«  in  papal  letters  of  that  age,  In  the  CotutUtaiun  PmrnU  and 
the  D0mmti^  and  nowhere  else,  betrajs  at  once  a  IU>man  hand.  So 
do  the  furm  of  imprecation  and  tbrt-at  of  hell-tormvntjs  ciiutlj  as 
\m  the  C  mstiimimm  and  the  Eptsto'a  S.  Petri;  and  th<*  t«  rm 
'iatfmpa'  wholly  foreign  to  the  West,  and  occurring  only  in  tho 
and  ciiotcmporary  |iapal  letti-n.  S^'o  Ccuni,  Jlommwt, 
Pmij/.f  i.|  164."    Janus,  iu.,  noto  103  ] 
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probability  in  those  years  which  extend  from  the  trnie 
when  the  power  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  b^an  to 
*  decline,  L  e.,  from  about  A.D.  752,^  to  the  year  77 j,  in 
which  pope  Hadrian  first  makes  mention  oi  the  gift 
of  Constantine.  Earlier  than  that  the  author  could 
not  well  expect  any  result  from  his  invention.  What 
he  aimed  at  was  a  great  kingdom  embracing  the 
whole  of  Italy  under  the  rule  of  the  pope,  instead  of 
an  Italy  divided  between  the  Lombards  and  the 
Greeks,  in  which  Rome  was  perpetually  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  one  and  the  maltreatment  of  the 
other.  In  Rome  the  rule  of  the  Greeks,  however 
oppressive  it  mi^ht  be  at  times,  was  always  preferred 
to  that  of  the  Lombards.  The  latter  dominion  was 
considered  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  while  the 
emperor  and  exarch  of  Ravenna  received,  on  the  whole, 
willing  obedience  in  Rome.  The  popes  were  far 
from  wishing  to  overthrow  the  Byzantine  dominion 
in  Italy,  even  when  its  yoke  seemed  intolerable,  as 
for  example,' under  the  two  iconoclasts  Leo  and  Con- 
stantine Copronymus.  Even  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself,  they  still  did  not  wish  to  overthrow  it 
At  any  rate,  between  685  and  741,  we  see  tto  popes 

1  [The  year  of  Pepin^s  accession ;  in  755  he  was  besieging  the 
Lombards  in  thtdr  own  capital.  Astolph  yielded  at  once,  and  ceded 
the  whole  of  the  contested  territory  to  Pepin  and  the  Pope.  Cf 
Milman,  Latin  Chrittianity  bk.  it.,  chap,  ju.j 
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firilow  one  another,  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception, 
ircre  cither  Syrians  (John  V.,  Sergius,  Sisinius, 
Coastantine,  and  Gregory  III.),  or  Greeks  (Conon, 
John  VI.,  John  VII.,  and  Zachanas).  This  fact  alone 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  Byzantine  influence  in  Rome 
was  still  quite  predominant.^  And  the  one  Roman 
amongst  them,  Gregory  II.,  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  keep  down  the  Italians  (who  were  embittered 
by  Lco*s  tyrannical  persecution  of  image^worship,  and 

I  [■'Xoih  T  .|li}(  flborwirgcnd  war.*'  Riinio  mif^ht  think  this 
«spfviMii«  mth'-r  too  ctimif;  of  the  period  bctwoon  716  and  741. 
Gr-p^T  II  (7IC-713)  b(-|;inii  a  new  era  in  the  iiapary.  Hiit  immc- 
daftc  |»r\tlt*€tiwor  C'onstantinu  "  wa«  thi*  lant  im>(h;  who  wan  the 
*linBil*lt-  Hilijn  t  of  the  EaMt^rn  F!inp4'r(>r.*'  Gn*fror>''ii  oppoiiition  to 
J>oiJm  IiMnrian  oq  tho  ftuhjcct  of  icunoc-laffm  in  quite*  iini-<impro- 
mAf»inz.  HU  I*  tttTi  ti>  the  emperor  on  the  question  art*  arn»KHDt 
waA  dtftaat,  alnmrt  hnital  In  tone.  ^  Kefiut*  judit  itiin  I>"i  ri*f«tmii- 
*«laMti,  qnitm  n-aodaU  io  hominnm  conla,  non  ftdelium  mndo,  Ned 
*ri  iiiAtlrlinm,  in);rii«'rent.'*  *'Tii  mundum  totum  luandAliiuifti, 
*«l  qui  m««rt  m  n<»liii  ■iildn',  et  inf  lirrm  nitiiin«-ni  reddcre." 
*lasvv^ff«*  nir«nm  ail  vmtatrm,  unde  exiviiti;  rxente  iipiritnt 
•*«Utn«,  it  pi'rtinai  lam  t^illi* ;  atqtie  ad  umni'«  fM-riU*  qu<M|iiiivirHum ; 
qfiibua  off  Hi  Hi  tilo  fiiiMti,  rrif^**,  qtifkM)ti<-  (Xi-R't  UMti ;  tani  ti«i 
Bimi^  tiU  •tiipidilate  llliid  pn>  iiiliili>  liab«ii."  *'8(rii«l<ti  ut 
•  cflMK-ilitim  ontvermle  oigiTi'tiir ;  et  n«»biii  inutiltii  ea  reii  TtMa  ("At 
•Ta  pTfaiTiitor  t%  imni;iiiiiro,  et  h«Mti<  Mintuni  liiMUit  et  evi-nw>r. 
■  C'l ai,  iiol«l«  h«K' lan:iri>  ut  tA«-eafi:  turn  m«iii<|iM  {»«<-••  p'-rfnii'titr, 
•«t  aiaiKUla  ciiy«binil."  (ii- citn  «  mu  lud  •  tl.i'«  l«itix  anil  i>l)  itoiv 
!•  ttrr  wtlli  a  pni)'(*r  tliHtniid  uilliliivr  mit  fmni  \\\"  Kni;i  u^i*^  h  art 
Ikrc^il  U  tn;?«  whi' h  clw«ll  lh<  n*.  lliinlniti  .f<-/i  C*tt%fit ,  \\  ,  1. 
Thr  ■i'«iiffiii  1«  ll'-r  U  alMv  klmni;  in  liincnai;'-.  (ir  :;i>rv  HI  dnnti^ 
Mi  Lri*.f-  r  i«niiri<ate  (731-74 l>mauitaiuid  thi*  inti  \ibl«  fi>i<«tM.i'>a 
of  Ilia  MwloccMor.  J 
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had  already  begun  to  think  of  electing  a  Roman 
emperor  of  their  own),  under  the  yoke  of  subjection. 
He  caused  a  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  against 
Byzantium  to  be  put  down  by  Roman  troops,  and 
had  the  head  of  the  ringleader  of  the  rebels  sent  to 
Constantinople.  The  popes  always  regarded  as  a 
calamity  every  conquest  which  the  Lombards  made 
in  Italy  at  the  expense  of  Greek  dominion ;  a  calamity 
which  they  zealously  strove  to  avert  by  prayers  and 
remonstrances,  as  well  as  by  personal  intercession 
with  the  Lombard  kin^s.  They  had  clearly  and  fully 
/  recognized  the  fact,  that  when  the  possession  of  the 
exarchate  should  have  strengthened  Lombard  power 
and  Lombard  craving  for  the  possession  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  then  the  decree  for  their  own  subjection, 
and  that  of  Rome,  under  this  detested  dominion,  would 
be  already  sealed. 

How  powerful  the  fear  of  the  Lombards  and  the 
aversion  to  them  must  have  been  in  Rome,  may  be  > 
seen  from  the  fact  that  Byzantine  dominion  was 
always  considered  preferable  there ;  although,  as- 
suredly,  neither  the  popes  nor  the  Roman  clergy  had 
had  so  much  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  the  Lombards 
as  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  True,  they  had  to 
bear  heavy  exactions,  owing  to  the  avarice  of  the 
exarchs,   to  one  of  whom  even  the  sacred  vessels 
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belonging^  to  St.  Peter's  had  to  be  given  as  pledges 
(about  the  year  700).  True,  that  if  ever  the  emperor  s 
suspicions  were  excited  in  Byzantium,  the  popes  must 
submit  to  be  summoned  thither  to  answer  for  them- 
selves ;  as  Sergius  is  said  to  have  been  brought  thither 
at  the  command  of  Justinian  II.,  and  pope  Constan- 
tine»  in  the  year  709,  was  compelled  to  obey  the  sum* 
nions  of  the  emperor  to  Nicomcdia  in  Asia,  while  the 
exarch  John  caused  four  leading  ecclesiastics  to  be 
executed  ^  in  Rome.  For  all  that  the  antipathy  to 
the  Lombards  was  paramount.  The  reason  for  this 
hatred  H'as,  as  it  seems,  mainly  the  Lombards  ' 
barbarous  mode  of  warfare,  the  perpetual  ravaging, 
firing,  and  burning,  which  threatened  to  change  the 
beautiful  peninsula  at  last  into  an  unproductive 
uninhabited  wilderness.  Not  until  the  incapacity  or 
disinclination  of  the  Greeks  to  protect  the  provinces 
of  Italy  against  the  Lombards  compelled  the  Italians 
to  renounce  the  ho()cs  and  wishes  they  had  hitherto 
entertained,  did  they  throw  themselves  into  the  sthong 
arms  of  the  Franks.     But  even  as  late  as  752  Stephen 

1   TiU  rwrnttmnhni,  r«l.  Vik'noli,  H  ,  p  9. 

)  {Th'*  I^imfiftnl  bfMt  cf>iitairi"<l  t.irioti^  wiM  TriitiMil>'  or  Sclnr.w 
ako  hiiri|«-t.  Thi  ir  wam  with  th  *  Kr.ttik<»  k<  p(  th-in  iMimvwhit  in 
cbnk,  «'Cb«'r«i*r  th'-y  luii^lii  litivi-  <!  «:i-ti<l  Italy  Htill  riinnv  <  ••ni- 
fart  th''  MifTT  of  AlU'iii  |»l'-tl;;in;:  hM  mtuU'-riitm  ()m>  t  ri  Il<xtiiuiiiUia 
a  coy  Mftdc  oi  her  uUici'tf  tkull,  mikd  thv  Uh^kaI  cimI  ul  butU.  J 
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IV.  had  made  another  appeal  to  the  Greek  emperor, 
imploring  him  to  appear  with  an  army  for  the  defence 
of  Italy  against  the  Lombards. 

After  the  year  728  Gregory  II.  made  an  attempt  to 
form  a  confederation  of  cities,  which  was  to  maintain 
itself  independently  alike  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
Lombards;  the  head  and  centre  of  it  was  to  be  the 
papal  chair.  ^  The  plan  came  to  nothing.  In  Rome, 
however,  the  idea  ripened  more  and  more,  that  the 
power  of  the  pope  might  come  forward  in  Italy  and 
take  the  place  of  the  decaying  power  of  tKe  Greeks, 
and  the  reluctantly  tolerated  power  of  the  Lombards; 
and  hence  this  document  of  the  Donation  was  forged, 
to  represent  this  as  the  normal  condition  of  things, 
planned  long  ago  by  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
Whether  this  was  before  the  donation  of  Pepin  or 
after  it,  can  now  no  more  be  decided  ;  but  at  any  rate 
it  was  before  the  founding  of  the  Prankish  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  therefore  before  774.  For  after  this  was 
established  all  prospect  of  realising  a  union  of  Italian 
states  fell  to  the  ground,  and  then  the  fiction  of  the 
Donation  would  have  ceased  to  have  any  object. 
But  it  may  very  well  have  been  composed  soon  after 

1  [This  Ftatcment  somewhat  qualifies  what  is  said  in  Essay  vm. 
of  Gregory  bcinjj  well  aware  that  Italian  states  could  not  stand 
without  Byzantine  support ;  and,  least  of  ail,  the  Roman.] 
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the  giving  up  of  the  exarchate  through  Pepin,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  claims  to  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and  to  give  tliem  an  historical  basis  against  the  day 
when  the  internal  weakness  of  the  Lombard  kingdom 
should  end  in  complete  disintegration*  And  so,  not 
long  after  this  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,^  a  docu-  ^ 
ment  was  forced,  in  which,  in  very  wild,  and  in  some 
places  scarcely  intelligible  Latin,  a  detailed  narrative 
b  put  into  the  mouth  of  king  Pepin  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  between  him,  the  Greeks,  the  Lombards, 
and  pope  Stephen ;  and  it  then  makes  Pepin  give 
nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  (Venctia  and  Istria  included) 
to  the  pope,  cither  there  and  then,  or  (as  in  the  case 
of  Bcne\'entum  and  Naples)  by  promising  them  when 
they  should  te  conquered.  ^ 

The  pseudo-Isidore,  as  has  been  noticed  already,  ^ 

1  la  Faatiuii  ;  Documunii  Ravtnnati,  n.,  205. 

t  Inaiead  uf  U.e  miix-ntr  C<>iir<tJintiuo,  iVpin  talk*  of  the  emperor 
Lpo  (tbe  iMuruui  ii  itit*  ikImI),  Niyin^  that  L'-n'rt  niiil>A*(sa(Iiir,  Ma- 
iiDW»  bftd  come  *o  him.  ll«-rc  th«'rt!  in  a  coiifuKion(»f  tho  pp'^byt*  r, 
MjtriAUA,  icDt  fr  m  Id »mf  ii>  IV  t>iri,  nii<l  tluil  S]iuthariiiii  MAriuiin, 
wlwilD  L*^  bA<l  f-nt  Ui  Itnlr  writh  tht*  f  iiiuriitK.«ion  to  put  |Mipo 
Orfftwy  II.  out  «-f  th««  wa]r.  Th*' fhx  iiui<  nt,  iimri'dTrr,  iimk«fttho 
Gfvv-k  •mti*  r**r  ^  ro  thf  |«  >{•«.<  fi '1111:11  h  avt*  tt>«  h*  ■<>«(•>  out  n  pmt* « ti>r, 
«hk  ulnimh'  *riuli|  tip  n  «!<  •  ido  At  nc  iii' •!  \'**^i  ri  !(|»t  •  tir.- th>* 
Boaan  daitr  al  1  th«  «  xan  luiti*.     It  i^  inunift  i^tlr  iuvt  nti  •!  « iih  a 

diioLlr  I  li}<«t,  Hf  t,  hy  Nupplriti;;  th n-i  nt  of  th«*  Jtyrnntiii"  (ourt 

to  «S«>  ftway  with  '»  1*  >ral  <'l>j'-'  tii>n  ;  iiikI,  *>  (-••iiilly,  to  briu^  ul^ut  aa 
vt  fLo  doiuitiuo  of  C'hurk-A  tho  GnaL 
11 
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incorporated  the  Donation  of  Constantine  into  his 
collection  as  an  ancient  document ;  and  it  certainly  is 
found  in  all  known  manuscripts.  The  pseudo-Isidore, 
undoubtedly,  did  not  compose  it  himself,  although 
this  has  lately  been  supposed  by  Gr^orovius.^  The 
contents  and  purpose  of  the  fiction  were  altogether 
alien  to  the  West-Frankish  author  of  the  False  Deere- 
tals.  The  language  also  is  different  from  his.  But  it 
is  equally  untenable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  did 
not  come  into  existence  till  the  tenth  century,  as  the 
Oratorian  Morin  attempted  to  show.  His  main 
argument  is,  that  Otho  III.,  in  his  deed  of  gift  of  the 
year  999,  mentions  a  deacon  John  with  the  sobriquet 
"  Digitorum  mutius,"  (i.e.  mutilus,  mozzo)  as  the  man 
who  wrote  the  document  in  golden  letters  in  Constan- 
tine's  name.  This  John  the  deacon,  Morin  supposes, 
is  the  man  whom  John  XII.  first  used  as  his  tool,  and 
then,  in  the  year  974,  caused  his  right  hand  to  be  cut 
off.^  A  mistaken  idea ;  for  a  man  who  had  lost  his 
right  hand  would  not  have  been  called  "with  mutilated 
fingers,"  as  a  sobriquet  Moreover,  the  Donation  of 
Constantine  may  very  well  have  been  extant  at  an 

1  Oesehiehte  der  StacU  Rom.^  iil.,  400.  Cenni  h.'>d  anticipated  him 
in  maintaining  this,  and  that  <<  plaudentibus  nostrl  asvi  eruditis,"  as 
ho  thinks.     Monum.^  i.,  305. 

2  According  to  Luitprand,  Hitt,  OUonU^  in  Pertz,  ▼.,  346,  and 
CorUin,  Reginon.^  ad  a.  964. 
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earlier  period^  before  John  the  deacon,  of  whom  the 
draughtsman  of  Otho's  document  makes  mention, 
wrote  it  out  in  golden  letters,  in  order  to  invest  it  with 
greater  dignity. 

An  anai>'^'s  and  closer  consideration  of  the  contents 
of  the  document  will  give  a  still  higher  degree  of 
certainty  to  the  supposition  that  it  originated  in 
Rome  between  750  and  774. 

The  following  are  among  the  grants  made  in  the 
Donation  to  the  popes  and  the  Roman  clergy : — 

1.  Constantinc  desires  to  promote  the  Chair 
of  Peter  over  the  empire  and  its  seat  on  earth,  by 
bestoii'ing  on  it  imperial  power  and  honour. 

2.  The  Chair  of  Peter  shall  have  supreme 
authority  over  the  patriarchal  Chairs  of  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople,  and 
over  all  churches  in  the  world.* 

3  It  shall  be  judge  in  all  that  concerns  the 
service  of  God  and  the  Christian  Faith.' 

I  ["Tt  prinHpfttiUi  tmcat  tam  utipcr  qnatiior  urdo^  AIi*XAn<!iiA- 
AAtioclimam,  HicroiuiIyiiiiUiulm  ao  Con»tiuitiii<>|HilitAtifiiii, 
etUm  RipcT  oonit'fl  in  univcno  or  be  t4'rniniiu  rcrloffiaH.'* 
Am  chnl  hy  Lro  JX.,  Hardtiin.  vt.,  «»35.]  The  Grt-rkA  hiiv«'  <itnit*iil 
l^ii  artkl**  in  the  rvcvoMon  io  BlAsUux-a,  and  iu  that  of  thv  Tiirifxiui 


3  ThU  article  aliio  U  wanUn;;  in  both  the  alK>vi*.nitnti»n"<l  ti*M«. 
fl^o  IX.,  of  conm^,  n-tain^  it,  «*ft  rjii*  jii«Iiiio  «|ii.ti|U'.'  ml  •  ultim 
*IM  Tcl  ftdcl  ChriitiaDonuB  liabUitatrm  prucurauda  fucriut,  ui»* 
r."J 
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4.  Instead  of  the  diadem,  which  the  emperor 
wished  to  place  on  the  pope's  head,  but  which 
the  pppe  refused,  Constantine  has  given  to  him 
and  to  his  successors  the  phrygium  ^  (that  is  the 
tiara)  and  the  lorum  which  adorned  the  emperor's 
neck,  as  well  as  the  other  gorgeous  robes  and 
insignia  of  the  imperial  dignity. 

5.  The  Roman  clergy  shall  enjoy  the  high 
privileges  of  the  imperial  senate,  being  eligible 
to  the  dignity  of  patrician  or  consul,  and  having 
the  right  to  wear  the  decoration  worn  by  the 
(optimates  or)  nobles  in  office  under  the  empire.  ^ 

6.  The  offices  of  cubicularii,  ostiarii,  and 
excubitae,  shall  belong  to  the  Roman  Church. 

7.  The  Roman  clergy  shall  ride  pn  horses 
decked  with  white  coverlets,  and,  like  the  senate;, 
wear  white  sandals. 

1  [Leo  IX.  says,  at  first,  both  the  diadem  and  the  phrygimn: 
*Meiiide  diadcma,  videlicet  coronam  capitis  nostri,  simulqae 
<'  phrygium,  necnon  et  superhmncrale,  videlicet  lomm  quodimperiaie 
c*  circumdare  assolet  collum."  But  later  on,  after  mentioning  Sylves- 
ter's refusal  of  the  gold  crown,  "  phrygium  autem  candido  nitore, 
"splendidam  rcsurrecUonem  Dominicam  designans,  ejus  sacimt- 
''issimo  vertici  manibus  nostris  imposuimus,  ct  tenentes  frennm 
"cqui  ipsius,  pro  reverentia  bead  Petri,  &c."J 

2  Impcrialis  militia,  aTparia,  which  Mtinch  (On  the  DonaUon  fif 
Constantine^  p.  22)  translates  as  <<tho  imperial  army,"  remarking 
that  the  Roman  clergy  had  been  desirous  of  wearing  military  deco- 
rations. A  glance  at  Duncange's  Olostary  would  have  told  him  what 
<' militia  ^  or  <'  arparia  "  meant  at  that  time  [viz.,  comt  officialB]. 
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&  If  a  member  of  the  senate  shall  wish  to  take 
orders^  and  the  pope  consents,  no  one  shall  hinder 
liim.  ^ 

9l  Constantine  gives  up  the  remaining  sove- 
reignty over  Rome,  the  provinces^  cities,  and 
towns  of  the  whole  of  Italy  or  of  the  western 
r^ons,  to  pope  Sylvester  and  his  successors. 

Judging  from  the  detailed  and  careful  manner  in 
which  each  single  clause  is  treated,  wc  may  conclude 
that  the  author,  who  beyond  all  doubt  was  a  Roman 
ecclesiastic,  had  the  articles  and  colour  of  the  dress 
proper  to  the  pope  and  clergy,  with  their  titles  and 
insignia  of  rank,  far  more  at  heart  than  the  ninth 
clause  which,  tacked  on  at  the  end  and  expressed  in 
few  words,  was  so  pregnant  with  consequences,  ths 
Donation  of  Rome  and  Italy.  And  here  one  must  at 
the  same  time  remember,  that  the  composer  intended 
Italy  alone,  and  not  almost  the  whole  of  the  West 
which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Rome  at  the  time 
<»r  Constantine,  that  is  to  say,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  etc^ 
to  be  comprehended  in  the  Donation  as  well  as  Italy. 
In  all  probability  he  knew  nothing  of  the  real  extent 
of  the  empire  at  the  time  of  Constantino,  but  had  only 

1   80  tb«  Gfrek  Ipzt.     Tbc  Latin  rvading  •'  nallof  ex  omniUnt 
■Qp«rbo  aftn  '*  niAkea  00  kind  of  tenao  with  tbo  context 
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the  circumstances  of  the  eighth  century  before  his 
eyes,  for  he  says  "  Italy  or  the  western  regions/' 
doubtless  merely  to  define  more  closely  the  geograph- 
ical expression  "  Italy,"  and  to  include  Istria,  Corsica, 
and  Sardinia.  Not  until  a  later  age  was  the  "^r" 
changed  into  "  and!'  And  for  long  the  matter  was  so 
understood.  The  popes  ^  Hadrian  I.  and  Leo  IX, 
the  emperor  Otho  III.  and  cardinal  Peter  Damiani 
found  in  the  document  merely  the  donation  of  Italy. 

If  one  considers  the  remaining  clauses,  that  is  to 
say,  the  demands  and  wishes  of  Roman  ecclesiastics 
clad  in  the  form  of  supposed  concessions,  one  sees 
that  they  altogether  have  reference  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Rome  and  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century.  The  author  naturally  has  not  so 
much  the  arrangement  and  relations  of  rank  in  Con- 
stantinople before  his  eyes,  as  those  of  that  part  of 
Italy  which  at  that  time  was  still  Byzantine.  The 
sefiaie,  with  which  the  clergy  in  Rome  wished  to  be 
placed  on  an  equality  in  certain  privileges,  was  no 

1  ["  Et  sicut  tcmporibus  beat!  Sjlvestri  Bomani  Pontificis,  a  sancte 
^  rccordationis  piisimo  Constantino  Imperatore,  per  ejus  lai^tatem 
^  sancta  Dei  Catholica  et  ApostoUca  Romana  Ecclesia  elevata  atqne 
'^exaltata  est,  et  potcstatem  in  bis  HesperisB  partibus  laigiii 
dignatus  est,  &c.,  Ac."  Letter  of  Hadrian  I.  to  Cbarles  tbe  Qreat— • 
Recueil  det  HUtorieM  dea  QauUa  et  de  la  France^  ap.  PaUn^  Paris,  1869^ 
T.,  650,  c] 
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longer  the  old  Roman  senate.  That  had  perished  in 
the  sixth  centuiy,  during  the  wars  with  the  Goths  and 
the  Lombards.  The  senate  is  never  mentioned  ^  in 
the  period  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  but  reappears  first  in  the  year  757 
as  the  collective  body  of  the  Roman  optimates.  ' 
After  that  time  we  have  mention  made  of  a  special 
place  for  the  senators  [senatorium]  in  the  two  chief 
churches  in  Rome.  Those  who  sat  there  received 
the  holy  communion  from  the  hands  of  the  pope 
himself.  *  It  wa%  in  fact,  a  new  official  nobility  which 
was  formed,  partly  out  of  the  military  aristocracy  of 
citizens*  partly  out  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries ;  and 
the  latter  were  also  to  have  their  share — this  was  one 
<»r  the  objects  which  the  author  of  the  fiction  had  in 
iriew — in  the  highest  titles  of  honour  which  the 
emperors  granted  to  certain  pre-eminent  members  of 
the  civil,  or  rather  military  aristocracy. 

The  ranks  of  patrician  and  consul^  for  instance, 
iriiich  were  to  be  made  accessible  to  the   Roman 

1  SftTlfBj^  ttMertloQS  (Oftekichls  dt9  Rom.  RitkU,  f.,  367)  An*  on 
Mi  poiai  Coo  itroDi^ ;  Uiat  in  a11  c^ntnrict,  as  be  myi,  aro  to  b« 
fand  uadcnUblv  trai-e«  of  \he  ifal  codUduaiico  of  Uio  IlomAn  ii*-nate 
k,  ftl  uijr  mir,  williout  ibtindaUua  a*  reganlj  Uio  period  bctwcoa 
M0MM175O. 

1  "iWlotaat  TOM    ct   conctofl  proccram  ■eiiAtoi^  atqno   divcnl 
*  po|i«li  cxjQgrrfpilio."    Cenni,  ii^  U6. 
•  JUUlloo,  JTm.  lul^  iL,  xUr^  Ux^  10. 
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clergy,  were  at  that  time  the  highest  at.  which 
ambition  ^  could  aim.  A  patrician,  ^  or  member  of 
the  imperial  Privy  Council,  was  promoted  to  his  rank 
by  being  solemnly  invested  with  an  embroidered 
robe  of  state ;  and  even  governors  of  provinces  felt 
themselves  raised  in  dignity  by  the  addition  of  this 
title,  the  highest  in  the  empire;  From  the  year  754 
onwards  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  republic 
(which  still  continued  to  be  considered  as  always 
virtually  existing),  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Roman  people,  claimed  to  have  the  power  of  confer-. 
ring  the  title  of  "  patrician  of  Rome  ;^  and  gave  it,  as 
is  well  known,  in  the  first  instance  to  king  Pepin  and 
king  Carloman.  ^   Thus  the  highest  temporal  dignity 

1  In  the  VUa  Agathonis,  Vignoli,  i^  279,  we  have  the  hi^  digni- 
taries thus  reckoned:  ^'Patricii,  Hypati  cum  omni  Syncleto."  In 
the  year  701  Thcophylact  was  Cubic  ularios,  Fatricius,  ExarchxiB 
Italian,  ibid^  i.,  315. 

2  [This  new  rank  of  patrician  was  created  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  not  conferred  on  old  Roman  families.  It  was  a  personal,  not  an 
hereditary  dignity,  and  became  extinct  with  the  death  of  the  holder. 
A  patrician  family  at  this  period  meant  one,  of  which  the  head  was 
a  patrician.  The  patricians  were  the  highest  of  the  iUtutret ;  consuls 
alone  ranked  higher.  A  patrician  was  distinguished  by  such  titlea 
as  Magnificentia,  Celsitudo,  Eminentia,  and  Magnitado.  The  new 
dignity  was  not  confined  to  subjects  of  the  empire,  but  was  some- 
times given  to  foreigners,  such  as  Odoaccr.  Other  sovereigns 
imitated  the  emperors  and  popes  in  conferring  this  title  on  eminent 
subjects,  but  such  patricians  ranked  far  below  Roman  patricians. 
Smitli's  Dictionary  of  ArUiquUiedf  "  Patricii,''  sub  fin.] 

a  ["  In  tho  meantimo  the  right  of  conquest^  aiui  tho  indefinitQ 
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io  Rome^  after  that  of  emperor  or  a  Cxsar,  was  to  be 
in  the  pope's  gift,  and  that  without  any  theoretical 
infringement  of  the  imperial  prerogative.  When  the 
Greek  dominion  perished  in  north  and  central  Italy, 
the  patriciate,  as  a  dignity  conferred  on  particular 
governors,  vanished  along  with  it,  and  there  remained 
only  the  one  Roman  patriciate,  the  chief  dignity 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  consuls  also,  as  Savigny  ^  has  remarked,  were 
first  mentioned  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  constituted  the  rank  next  to  the  patricians.  The 
chief  city  magistrates  bore  this  title,  one,  however^ 
which  thenceforward  occurs  merely  as  a  title  of 
honour.  One  such  consul  (and  dux)  was  Theodatus, 
the  tutor  of  Hadrian  I.,  and  afterwards  primiccrius  of 
the  Roman  Church.  His  contemporary  Lconinus,  in 
like  manner,  was  at  the  same  time  both  consul  and 
dux,  afterwards  a  monk. ' 

Further  use  of  Constantine*s  name  was  made  to 
obtain  for  the  popes  the  right  of  having  gentlemen  of 
the  bedchamber,  door-keepers,  and  a  body-guard 

tllW  of  palHdaa,  SMigBMl  b^  the  pop«  (Hteph<*nX  arUnfr  in  bchAl^ 
Mid  villi  tbe  ooofeiit  of  Uie  Bonwn  republic,  to  Pepin— a  title  whiih 
MgiM  b«  OMrvlj  boooTArj,  or  might  justify  any  authority  whirh  ho 
MgiM  have  power  to  eierci*(«— gare  a  kind  of  supivmary  to  the  king 
«rib«rmok«  Ia  Rome.'^Milman,  Ao/.  Ckr^  ir^  c.  xi.J 

1  A^  a^  O^  p.  870.     He  qooica  Kantuaii,  Jfoa.  Atv.,  i.,  15. 

t  Ym  Btdr^  la  YifiioU,  IL,  163,  ai(k 
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(cubicularii,  ostiarii,  excubitores).  Here  again  the 
date  fits  exactly.  Formerly  in  Italy  there  were  only 
*  imperial  cubicularii.  Not  until  the  time  of  Stephen 
IV.  and  Hadrian  I.  do  we  find  an  instance  of  a  papal 
cubicularius,  viz.,  Paul  Afiarta,  ^  who  at  the  same  time 
was  superista,  that  is,  overseer  of  the  palace.  In  *  the 
first  Ordo  Romanus  in  Mabillon,  who  describes  the 
Roman  ceremonial  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century,  the  cubicularius  tonsuratus, 
who  had  to  carry  the  papal  robes,  is  mentioned  for 
the  first  time. 

In  the  Roman  Ordo  of  Cencius  (twelfth  century) 
the  portarii  or  ostiarii  pro  aistodiaido  palatio  were 
placed  in  the  second  rank  under  the  Roman  scholae 
or  guilds  of  the  papal  court  servants,  and  described 
according  to  their  duties.  ^  Lastly,  the  excubitores  are 
unmistakeably  the  so-called  adextratores  of  a  later 
age,  a  guard  of  honour,  *  which  escorted  the  pope  in 
processions  and  visits  to  churches. 

The  author  of  the  Donation  manifestly  attached 
great   importance   to    the   point,   that   the    Roman 

1  That  bo  was  cubicularios  of  the  pope,  and  not  of  the  emperor, 
is  plain  from  the  Vita  Hadr.^  in  Vignoli,  ii.,  164  and  166 ;  for  in 
othor  instances  the  Liber  Pontifiealii  adds  imperialitf  as  in  the  case 
of  Theodore  Pcllarius,  ib.  i.,  263. 

2  Mut.  ItaLj  ii.,  6. 
8  I.  0.,  p.  194,  96. 
4  I.  c^  p.  196. 
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dergy  should  have  the  privilege  of  decking  their 
horses  with  white  coverings  , — altojjether  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  place,  where  this  was 
.  considered  &  a  thing  of  extraordinary  importance,  and 
as  a  precious  privilege  of  the  Roman  clergy  sur- 
passing all  others^  Hence  Gregory  the  Great  had 
before  this  notified  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  that 
the  Roman  clergy  would  on  no  account  concede  that 
the  use  of  horse-coverlets  {mappula)  should  be  allowed 
to  the  clergy  of  Ravenna.  ^  The  Roman  biographer 
finds  great  fault  with  pope  Conon,  because  (about 
A.D.  687)  he  had  allowed  the  deacon  Constantine  of 
Syracuse,  whom  he  had  nominated  rector  of  the 
patrimony  there,  to  make  use  of  such  a  coverlet  ^ 

Lastly,  the  object  attributed  to  Constantine  is 
altogether  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
eighth  centur>%  viz^  that  he  endowed  the  Roman 
Church  with  possessions  in  tlie  Elast  and  West,  in 
order  that  the  lamps  and  tapers  which  burnt  in  the 
churches  and  at  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  might  be  kept  up  by  the  revenues.  And 
thus  pope  Paul  I.  writes  to  Pepin,  in  the  year  761, 
saying  that  the  contest  which  the  king  had  undcr 

1  Or«c.  M.  Optr^  U^  608,  ed.  ParU,  d  GnUUn.  Dmm^  dUt.  93, 

€.11. 

t  fk  Cmm,  Ap.  Vignoli,  i^  301. 
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taken  against  the  Lombards  was  waged  by  him  for 
the  restoration  of  the  lamps  of  St.  Peter.  * 

Both  internal  and  external  evidence;  therefore, 
conducts  us  to  the  period  between  750  ^d  775  as 
the  time  when  the  Donation  of  Constantino  came 
into  existence.  The  supposition  of  Natalia  Alexander 
and  of  his  follower  Cenni, '  that  it  was  not  known  in 
Rome  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  is 
certainly  incorrect  Hadrian  I.  undeniably  alludes 
to  it  in  the  words  that  Constantine  had  *•  given  the 
dominion  in  these  regions  of  the  West"  to  the  Romish 
Church.  These  are  the  "  occidentaliura  regionum 
provincial  (Sivfuju  x^^hm  hrapxiaif  of  which  the  Donation 
speaks.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  first 
no  pains  wore  taken  to  make  it  genei"ally  known. 
From  Hadrian  I.  to  Leo  IX.  {jyC  to  1053)  there  is  no 
trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  tlie  letters  of  popes  ;  in  the 
older  manuscripts  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis  there  is  no 
mention  of  it ;  but  by  means  of  the  pseudo-Isidore 
(that  is  from  840  onwards),  it  began  to  be  known 
outside  Italy,  and  indeed  perhaps  more  in  France 
than  in  Italy  itself.  For  though  Luitprand,  bishop 
of  Cremona,  as  imperial  ambassador  at  Byzantium 

3  Ccnni,  i^  185:  ''Pro  cujus  rcstitucndis  luminariis  dccertatis.* 
80  also  thu  pseudo-Constantino,  '<  Qulbus  pro  concinnatione  Itimina- 
^  rium  posscssiones  contullmus.* 

4  ifofw;7i.|  i.|  304. 
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boasted  of  the  large  donations  which  Constantine  had 
given  to  the  Roman  Church,  in  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Babylonia ;  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the  contents 
of  the  forged  document,  or  at  any  rate,  gave  no  hint  of 
it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  two  men  who  for  their 
age  were  so  learned  and  so  well  read  in  ecclesiastical 
history  and  literature  as  iEneas,  bishop  of  Paris,  and 
Hincmar,  bishop  of  Rheims,  readily  accepted  it  The 
former  of  them  (about  the  year  868)  represents  to  the 
Greeks  that  Constantine  had  declared  that  two 
emperors,  the  one  of  the  realm,  the  other  of  the 
Church,  could  not  rule  in  common  in  one  city.  He 
bad  therefore  removed  his  residence  to  Byzantium, 
but  had  placed  the  Roman  territory,  "and  a  vast 
••  number  of  various  provinces,"  under  the  rule  of  the 
Apostolic  chair,  and  had  conferred  royal  power  *  on 
the  pope.  Hincmar  expresses  himself  with  more 
reserve.  He  and  his  contemporary  bishop  Ado,  of 
Vienne,  in  his  chronicle  (about  860),  know  only  of 
CoQstantine*s  having  given  up  the  city  of  Rome  to  the 
popc.« 

Pope  Leo  IX.  recounted  nearly  the  whole  text  of 
the  Donation  to  the  patnarch  Michael  Ccrularius 
ia  the  year    1054,  openly  and  confidently,  without 

1  LiUr  ^dftrtus  Grmc^*^  in  D'Ac btrx,  SyicU,^  tU^  Ui. 

I  EfOflt  a,  c.  la. 
13 
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having  (as  it  would  seem)  a  single  misgiving  as  to  the 
weakness  of  his  document.  He  wished  the  patriarch 
to  convince  himself  "  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly 
"imperium,  of  the  royal  priesthood  of  the  Roman 
"Chair,"  and  retain  no  trace  of  the  suspicion  that 
this  chair  "wished  to  usurp  power  by  the  help  of 
"  foolish  ^  and  old  wives'  fables."  He  is,  however,  the 
only  one  of  all  the  popes  who  has  brought  the 
document  expressly  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
formally  challenged  criticism.  In  remarkable  contrast 
to  him,  his  guide  and  adviser  and  successor,  Gregory 
Vn.,  never  made  use  of  it,  in  not  one  of  his  numerous 
letters  even  mentions  it, — a  most  expressive  silence, 
when  one  considers  how  strong  the  temptation  must 
have  been  to  him  to  avail  himself  of  this  weapon 
against  his  numerous  and  overpowering  enemies. 
Not  so  his  friend,  cardinal  Peter  Damiani.  He  holds 
up  the  privilege  granted  by  Constantine  as  an  impene- 
trable shield  against  the  Greeks,  who  supported  the 
cause  of  the  imperial  anti-pope  Caladous,  and  does 
not  forget  to  add  that  the  emperor  had  also  given 

1  Harduln,  Cone,  vi.,  934.  ["  Sed  ne  forte  adhuc  do  terrena  ipisns 
'<dominatione  aliquis  vobis  dubietatis  supersitscrupulus,  neve  leviter 
'<  suspicemini  incptis  ct  anilibus  fabulis  sanctam  Romanam  sedcm 
"velle  sibi  inconcussum  honorem  vindicare  et  defenaare  aliqaa- 
« tenus,*'  &c.,  &c.] 
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ovtr  the   kingdom  of   Italy   to   the   rule   of  the 
popes.* 

The  use  and  meaning  of  the  forged  Donation 
entered,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  new  stage  when  Urban 
11^  in  the  year  1091,  used  it  to  support  the  claim  of 
the  Roman  Church  to  the  possession  of  Corsica.  He 
deduced  the  right  of  Constantine  to  give  away  islands, 
from  the  strange  principle  that  all  islands  were 
legally  Juris  fiublici,  and  therefore  state  domain.  It 
cannot  but  exdte  surprise  that  Urban  did  not  prefer 
to  appeal  to  the  donation  of  Charlemagne,  or  rather 
does  not  once  mention  it.  For  not  only  is  Corsica 
enumerated  among  the  donations  which  Charlemagne 
is  said  to  have  made,  but  Leo  III.  says  this  distinctly 
in  a  letter  to  Charlemagne  in  the  year  808.^  The 
Church  at  that  time,  however,  having  no  fleet,  was 
not  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  possession  which  was 
perpetually  threatened  by  the  Saracens  ;  and  so  Leo 
was  obl^ed  to  beg  the  emperor  to  take  the  island  to 
himself,  and  protect  it  with  his  "strong  arm;"  and 
(as  the  Corsican  historian  Limperani  *  remarks)  the 

1  Bftntoin,  t.  c,  1133.  [At  ^dttvtxaot  lUtnuuuB  ecclciUB,'*  ho 
•fffurt  tbrnt  CofuUntino  haul  aMIrated,  M  reganb  Rome  and  Italf, 
la  fBToor  of  Xh*'  fxipe.  I(^  Uidi,  the  rmpcmr  hiul  no  authoritj  in 
%  bow  could  ho  haYO  a  Yuivo  in  Uio  election  of  tho  popo  TJ 

3  Conni,  U.,  SO. 

1  lm9riM  itlU  CtnU^  Roma,  1760,  U.,  1. 
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Roman  Chair  for  189  years  abstained  from  exercising 
any  dominion  in  Corsica.  Not  until  the  year  1077 
do  we  find  Gregory  VII.  ^  saying,  that  the  Corsicans 
are  ready  to  return  under  the  supremacy  of  the  pope; 
and  from  the  letter  of  Urban  II.  to  bbhop  Daibert,  of 
Pisa,  it  appears  that  this  actually  took  place  at  that 
time,  or  not  long  afterwards. 

On  this  notion,  that  it  was  the  islands  especially 
that  Constantine  had  given  to  the  popes,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  build,  although  nothing  had  been  said 
about  them  in  the  original  document ;  and  with  a 
bold  leap  the  Donation  of  Constantine  was  transferred 
irom  Corsica  to  the  farthest  West,  viz.,  to  Ireland;  and 
the  Papal  Chair  claimed  possession  of,  an  island, 
which  the  Romans  themselves  had  never  possessed, 
and  had  scarcely  known.  This  was  done  by  Hadrian 
IV.  (i  154-1 159),^  an  Englishman  by  birth;  "Anglicana 

1  Lib.6,epi8t.  12. 

2  [Nicolas  Brcakspcare,  the  poor  English  scholar,  yielded  to 
none  of  his  predecessors,  Hildcbrand  not  excepted,  in  the  assertion 
of  the  papal  authority.  "  He  was  surpassed  by  few  in  the  boldness 
<<  and  courage  with  which  he  maintained  it.  English  pride  might 
«  mingle  with  sacerdotal  ambition  in  his  boon  of  a  new  kingdom  to 
^  his  native  sovereign.  The  language  of  the  grant  developed 
'^  principles  as  yet  unheard  of  in  Christendom.  The  popes  had 
**  assumed  the  feudal  sovereignity  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  in  some 
"  vag^ie  way  the  successors  to  the  power  of  Imperial  Rome.  But 
"  Hadrian  declared  that  Ireland,  and  all  islands  converted  to  Chris- 
"  tianity,.belonged  to  the  i|)6cial  jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter.    The  pro- 
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iffectione.**  as  the  Irish  chieftains  declared  somewhat 
later  (1316)  ia  a  letter  to  John  XXII.  ^  At  the  desire 
of  the  English  king,  Henry  II.,  the  pope  conferred  on 
him  the  dominion  over  the  island  of  Ireland  (iiS5)f 
which,  **  like  all  Christian  islands,  undoubtedly 
"  belonged  of  right  to  St  Peter  and  the  Roman 
"Church.**  The  king  thus  recdved  a  dominion 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  he  had  first  to  win  with  the 
iword ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  till  after  a  contest  of 
five  hundred  years,  and  for  the  most  part  only  t>y 
colonixation  from  outside,  that  it  was  completely  won* 
It  did  not  help  the  English  much  to  say  to  the  Irish, 
"Your  island  belonged  in  former  times  to  the  pop^ 
"  and  since  he  has  given  it  to  king  Henry,  it  is  your 
"duty  to  submit  yourselves  to  English  rule.'*  The 
Irish,  who  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  their  native  land,  knew  quite  well  that  neither  the 
Roman  emperors  nor  the  popes  had  ever  possessed  a 
foot's  breadth  of  their  country,  and  could  not  therefore 

■pfcttto  MnbHion  of  Eadriaa  mtght  wem  to  baro  MiUcl|Mited  the 
■IfaM^  vhca  OD  fiicli  iiriiiclplM  ttio  popos  ihonld  Mnae  Um  power 
•flC  ffimaCiii^  awaj  mv  wofldi."*Ullmaii,  Lm,  CkriH^  riil^  e.  rii.] 
1  la  M'Geof  begiuili  Hiutotfr*  i»  rirUmdt^  U^  106  tq.  Tbej  ■into 
fktd  «p  to  1170  ihej  had  tixij^mt  klngt,  "nullum  In  trniporallbiia 
*  MCOfDoaceniM  •Qpeiiorem.*  Hadrian  had  Acted  **  Indebitv,  online 
*J«lt  «ail«o  omoloo*  [For  iLls  funoot  letter  of  Hadlrien  I0 
BM17  a,  SM  AppeadU  P.] 
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exactly  understand  how  pope  Hadrian  had  the  power 
to  make  a  present  of  it  to  England. 

Hadrian  does  not  mention  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine  in  his  Bull;  but  his  friend  and  confidant, 
John  of  Salisbury,  the  one  who,  ^  according  to  his 
own  confession,  induced  him  to  take  this  step  so 
preg^nt  with  consequences,  quotes  the  Donation  of 
the  first  believing  emperor  as  the  ground  of  this  "right 
of  St.  Peter"  over  all  islands.  ^ 

1  "  Ad  preces  meas  illnBtri  regi  Anglorum,  Henrico  11.,  conoesstt 
''ot  dedit  Hibemiam  jure  hsreditario  possidendanii  sicut  literflB 
''ipsius  testantur  in  hodiemum  diem.  Nam  omnes  insolao,  do  jura 
<<  antiquo,  ex  donatione  Constantini,  qui  eam  fundavit  et  dotayii^ 
*'  dicontur  ad  Bomanam  Ecclesiam  pertinere.'* — Metalog.  4,  42,  opp. 
ed.  Giles,  v.,  206.  The  embarrassment  of  Irish  writers  in  later  timea^ 
as  regards  the  Bull,  was,  as  one  might  expect,  considerable.  Stephen 
White  {Apologia  pro  HibemiOy  ed.  Kelly,  Dublin,  1849,  p.  184),  and 
Lynch,  or  Orantianus  Lucius  (Cambrensit evertus^  Dubl.,  1856,  ii.,  434 
sq.),  struggle  in  vain  to  prove  it  a  bungling  forgery.  Lanigan,  on  the 
other  hand  (Fceles.  Eittory  qflrelandf  iv.,  160),  admits  its  genuine- 
ness, and  gives  vent  to  some  sharp  criticisms  on  the  pope  and  his 
Bull.  M'Oeoghehan  {Eistoire  de  Plrlande,  Paris,  1758,  i.,  462) 
foregoes  iho  appeal  to  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  and  contents 
himself  with  saying,  ^  Le  Pape,  qui  ^tait  n6  son  sujet,  lui  accorda 
*^  sans  peine  sa  demande ;  ct  la  liberty  d'une  nation  enti^re  fut  8acrifi6e 
<<  &  I'ambition  de  I'un  par  la  complaisance  de  I'autre." 

2  The  Abbe  Goss'ilin  (Pouooir  du  Pape  sur  Us  SouveraitUy  !i.,247, 
•d^e  Louvain)  has  attempted  to  show  that  pope  Hadrian,  properly 
speaking,  did  not  in  the  least  intend  to  dispose  of  Ireland  in  his 
Bull ;  that  ho  claimed  nothing  but  a  purely  spiritual  jurisdiction  in 
Ireland,  merely  the  right  to  demand  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence. 
His  reasons  for  this  view  are  very  weak,  and  he  omits  to  notice 
evidence  which  is  quite  decisive.    He  omits  to  notice  that 
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'  The  Roman  clergy  with  their  Donation  of  Con- 
ftantine  had,  on  the  whole,  obtained  their  object  very 
fuccessfuliy  ;  attempts  were  now  made  in  Naples  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  clergy  there  by  similar 
means.  In  a  chronicle  of  the  church  of  St  Maria  del 
Frincipio,  it  is  stated  that  Constantine  gave  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  on  both  sides  of  the  straits, 
along  with  other  possessions,  to  pope  Sylvester ;  the 
town  of  Naples  was  the  only  thing  which  he  reserved 
as  imperial  property.  Accordingly  the  two,  Con- 
stantine and  Sylvester,  came  to  Naples  together,  and, 
seeing  that  Constantine  very  often  heard  mass  here  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  he  attached  fourteen  prebend- 
aries to  it,  and  endowed  these  with  landed  and  other 
property,  and  founded  the  dignity  of  a  cimcliarch.^ 

WKf%  ■  thttt  th«  people  of  IreUnd  are  to  accept  and  bonoor  tho  king 
*  (who  op  to  thii  time  had  not  had  the  mu<it  remote  right  to  the 
■blafid)  as  their  lord  and  manter  (licat  Dominuro  Ycneretur).**  Ho 
CBtti  all  notice  of  the  statement  of  John  of  Salitbury,  who  wai 
better  informed  than  anj  other  man  respecting  the  whole  cin*um- 
ilMice.  and  mpecting  the  meaning  of  tho  Ball,  which  had  been  in. 
IrodiKed  bj  himarll  Lastly,  he  omits  to  notice  the  fiict  thai 
f^mA,imw^  lonnallj  inTested  king  Henry  with  the  rights  of  a  soiermln 
bjr  Means  of  a  ring  which  ho  sent  him.  The  words,  that  all  islands 
Wloog  "ad  Jos  b««ti  Petri  et  88.  Rom.  Ecclesie/*  OosseUn  persisU 
fai  voderMamling  vi  th«*  tpiritoal  Jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  qQit«  in 
dcflance  of  the  qjio  of  wi tnls  in  the  laogusg**  of  that  time. 

1     Parmsrandolo,    Mtmor%t  ttor,  erU   di}  lomaiiekt  delta  ek'tm   di 
11447,  p.  212.   The  chroniile  appears  to  belong  to  the  end  of 
twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.    [Cimcliarvh, 
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Meanwhile,  in  Italy  at  this  time  the  Roman  story  of 
Constantine's  Donation  was  rejected  without  scruple^ 
so  soon  as  it  clashed  with  maintained  rights  or  with 
political  plans.  In  Rome,  in  the  year  1 105,  the  monks 
of  the  monastery  Farfa,  which  had  been  endowed 
with  great  privileges  by  the  emperors,  contended 
with  some  of  the  Roman  nobility  for  the  possession 
of  a  certain  castle.  The  latter  upheld  the  title  of  the 
Roman  Church  (on  which  their  own  title  was  supposed 
to  depend)  to  the  disputed  property,  and  traced  back 
this  title  to  the  Donation  of  <3onstantine.  Thereupon 
the  monks,  without  directly  denying  the  genuineness 
of  the  document,  brought  forward  a  detailed  historical 
proof  that  the  document  could  not  possibly  mean  a 
Donation  of  Italy,  for  the  emperors  who  had  sftc- 
ceeded  Constantine  had  always  possessed  and  ex- 
ercised in  full  their  dominion  over  Italy.  Accordingly, 
Constantine  could  only  have  given  spiritual  rights  to 
the  popes  in  Italy.^  In  Rome  itself  at  that  time 
(under  Paschal  II,  1099-1118,)  the  pope  was  so  far 
from  being  recognised  as  the  temporal  sovereign  of  a 
distinct  territory,  that  the  monks  with  their  abbot 
felt  able,  without  contradiction,  to  state  before  the 
Roman  judges  as  a  recognised  fact — that  temporal 
power  and  government  did  not  befit  the  pope,  for  it 
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not  the  keys  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  but  only  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  that  he  had  received 
from  God 

About  forty  )rears  later  commenced  the  great 
political  and  religious  movements  in  Italy  generally, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Amoldists,  in  Rome  in  parti- 
cular, which  aimed  ^  at  placing  the  control  of  the 
imperial  dignity  in  the  hands  of  a  rabble  in  Rome-*- 
a  town  populace  constantly  augmented  by  the  influx 
of  people  from  the  country,  but  which  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  true  Romans  and  heirs  of  the  old 
Roman  empire.  Thence  began  the  first  misunder- 
flandings  between  the  Hohenstaufen,  Frederick  I., 
and  the  Papal  Chair.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
Donation  of  Constantine  should  again  play  an  im- 
portant  part  When  a  Roman  faction,  stirred  up  by 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  was  purposing  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  control  of  the  city,  the  papal  party  in  Rome  had 
appealed  to  the  Donation,  according  to  which  it 
appeared  that  Rome  belonged  to  the  pope.  In  op- 
position to  this  VVctzcl,  an  Amoldist,  maintained  in 
bis  letter  to  Frederick,  in  the  year  1 152,  that  "  that  lie 
*  and  heretical  fable  of  Constantine's  having  conceded 

1  (That  to  Arnold  of  Bi^fcia  hinuclf  much  bighor  aim«,  An«l  % 
aarb  nobler  policj,  mu«t  be  attributed  than  am  bcro  allowed  U>  bis 
MlovOTi,  vonld  perbapa  acarcelj  be  denied.] 
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"  the  imperial  rights  in  the  city  to  pope  Sylvester, 
"  was  now  so  thoroughly  exposed,  that  even  day 
"  labourers  and  women  were  able  to  confute  the  most 
**  learned  on  the  point,  and  the  pope  and  his  cardinals 
"  would  not  venture  to  show  themselves  for  shame."  ^ 
And  in  fact,  Eugenius  III.  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  Rome^  (for  the  second  time)  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1 150,  and  remained  until  December  of 
1152  in  Segni  and  Ferentino.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable that  the  arguments  with  which  the  Amoldist 
and  his  Roman  day  labourers  and  housewives  knew 
so  well  how  to  demolish  the  lie  about  the  Donation  of 
Constantine,  themselves  in  their  turn  rested  upon 
errors  and  fictions.  Coristantine,  says  Wetzel,  was  a 
Christian  already,  and  therefore  had  been  baptized 
before  the  time  of  Sylvester,  consequently  the  whole 
story  of  the  Donation  to  Sylvester  is  untrue.  As 
proof  of  this  a  passage  is  quoted  out  of  an  apo- 
cryphal^ letter  of  pope  Melchiades,  which  is  found  in 

1  Ap.  Martene,  amjl.  eoll.^  ii.,  556. 

2  [On  the  first  occasion  (March,  1146)  Eugenius  retired  ikst  to 

Viterbo,  and  thence  to  Sienna ;  then,  after  a  year's  delay,  to  France, 

where  he  became  little  more  than  the  mouthpiece  of  St.  Bernard. 

He  returned  to  Italy  towards  the  end  of  1148,  but  to  Viterbo  and 

Tusculum,  not  to  Rome.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  1149  that  he  once 

more  entered  the  capiiil,  and  then  only  as  its  bishop,  not  as  its 

sovereign.] 

8  A  document  much  used,  sometimes  under  the  title  Libellut  d$ 
Munifietntia  ConslatUini, 
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the  pscudo-Isidorian  collection,  and  is  also  made  use 
of  by  Gratian ;  and  it  is  proved  from  the  Histaria 
tripartita  {dl  Cassiodore)  that  Constantine  was  a 
Christian  before  his  entry  into  Rome^^ 

.  lo  spite  of  thb  contradiction  m  Rome  itself^  the 
Dooation  was  made  the  basis  of  higher  and  constantly 
increasing  claims  at  this  time^  and,  indeed,  as  early 
as  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  Already  in  the 
tioie  of  Gregory  VI I^  or  immediately  after  him  under 
Urban  11^  the  inclusion  of  the  Donation  in  the  new 
collection  of  rights  and  title-deeds  showed  clearly  an 
Intention  of  making  an  extensive  use  of  it  This  was 
now  done  by  Ansclm  of  Lucca,  cardinal  Dcusdedit, 
and  the  compilator  of  the  collection  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Ivo  of  Chartres.^  On  the  other 
hand,  Burchard  of  Worms,  in  his  collection,  which 
was  made  between  1012  and  1023,  has  not  yet  in- 
cluded it  Specially  surprising  is  the  change  which 
IS  made  in  Ansclm  s  work  of  the  "ct"  into  a  most 
significant  and  comprehensive  "aW."  He  has,  "quod 

S  Weti^l  doet  ik>C  App<*tt1,  u  ont'  woQid  hftro  rxprctrd  him  to 
ksTt  done,  to  the  liapUvm  in  Siconif^lm  at  Uk*  end  of  tht*  I'mperor't 
lilr,  M  rrUtiHl  in  the  Tri^  niu  frvtoi  KiuvbtuA.  Nu  doubt  Uio  ido* 
•C  lh«  baptiim  in  l(<iiu«'  wan  !•«»  drf|4y  rmtU-fl  in  the  minds  of  tiio 
lo  ulluw  him  to  mnke  lUih  an  a|>(N'Al. 


1  Morr  exmc t  rcfcn'mrii  in  Antonin*  Auguitlnni^  Dt  Ewund.  OraU 
Ofp^  od.  LiKcns,  iii^  4 1,  in  the  n  >U«. 
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*^  Const  Imp.  Paps  concessit  coronam  et  omneoi 
^'  regiam  dignitatem  in  urbe  Romana,  et  Italia,  et  in 
**  partibus  occidentalibusr    What  practical  meaning 
Roman  ecclesiastics  intended  to  give  to  these  last 
words,  appears  from  a  statement  made  by  Otto  of 
Freisingen.    In  his  chronicle,  which  was  composed 
between  1 143  and  1 146,  he  asserts  the  authenticity  ^ 
of  the  Donation,  and  relates  how  Constantine,  after 
conferring  the  imperial  insignia  on  the  pope,  went 
to  Byzantium,  adding   that  "  for   this   reason   the 
"  Roman  Church  maintains  that  the  western  king- 
**  doms  have  been  given  over  to  her  possession  by 
'*  Constantine,   and  demands  tribute  from  them  to 
"  this  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
"  the  Franks  "  (that  is,  the  French  and  the  German 
one).   The  defenders  of  the  empire,  however,  objected 
"  that  in  each  transaction  Constantine  had  not  con- 
^  ferred  the  empire  on  the  popes,  but  had  merely 
"  chosen  them  as  spiritual  fathers." 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  are  no  papal 
documents  extant,  with  the  exceptioh  of  the  one 
about  Ireland,  in  which  the  payment  of  tribute  is 
demanded  of  the  whole  realm  on  the  strength  of  the 
Donation  of  Constantine.  Just  the  very  pope  who 
went  the  greatest  lengths  in  such  demands,  Gregory 

1  Chron.  3,  3  ap.,  Urstis.  i.,  80. 
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VII.,  never  appealed  to  the  Donation  in  making  them, 
but  to  feudal  rights  of  the  Roman  See  dating  from  an 
earlier  period ;  and  he  attempted  ^  (without  result, 
bowever),  to  exact  tribute  from  France.  And  yet, 
is  appears  from  his  letters,^  Gregory  had  had  the 
archives  thoroughly  searched,  in  order  to  discover 
documents,  from  which  a  feudal  dependence  of  the 
several  kingdoms  and  countries  upon  the  Roman 
Chair  might  be  claimed. 

Howe\'er,  the  ninth  canon  in  the  Dictatus^  which, 
though  not  proceeding  from  Ilildebrand  himself,  are, 
nevertheless,  the  work  of  his  time,  is  unmistakeably 
borrowed  from  the  Donation  ;  "the  pope  alone  may 
'"make  use  of  the  imperial  insignia."  Serious  stress 
was  never  laid  on  this  point.  The  popes  did  not 
assume  the  sceptre,  sword,  and  bail.  Boniface  VIII. 
b  the  only  pope  who,  according  to  one  account,  is 
said  to  have  done  so  at  once  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Jubilee  in  the  year  1300.  But  if  Constantine  had 
mlly  ceded  Italy  and  the  West  to  the  pope,  it 
appeared  to  follow  naturally  and  fairly  that  the  empire 
in  its  whole  extent  of  territory  was  a  present,  a  free 
gift  of  the  popes,  and  therefore  (according  to  the  then 
prevalent  ideas  and  policy)  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Chair, 

1  Cr  Murmtnn,  AmiukUH  Ital.,  Fu^nx**,  1833,  x.  i:S  tq. 

t  l>Mf  23,  lib  a. 
U 
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the  emperor  being  vassal  and  the  pope  suzerain.  And 
then,  if  not  the  kingdom  of  Germany,  at  any  rate  that 
of  Italy  with  the  Lombard  crown  would  be  reckoned 
as  a  papal  fief.  Certainly,  since  A.D.  800,  since  the 
first  founding  of  the  Western  empire,  a  broad  way 
had  been  made  towards  this  end.  At  that  time  the 
pope  prostrated  himself  to  the  ground  before  the 
newly-crowned  emperor,  and  did  obeisance  to  him  in 
the  form  of  homage  paid  to  the  old  emperors.  ^ 
Now,  however,  a  picture  was  placed  in  the  Lateran 
palace  which  represented  the  emperor  Lothair  doing 
homage  to  the  pope,^  with  verses,  in  which  it  was 
stated  in  so  many  words  that  the  king  had  first 
confirmed  the  rights  of  the  city  before  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  had  then  become  the  vassal  (homo)  of  the 
pope,  whereupon  he  received  the  crown  as  a  gfift* 
from  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  many  Romans 
declared  that  the  German  kings  had  possessed  the 
Roman  empire,^  no  less  than  the  Italian  kingdom, 

1  Annalet  Laurutemet  in  Periz,  I,  138;  "Et  post  laudes  €b 
''Apostolico  more  antiquorum  principum  adoratus  est." 

2  [Compare  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  council  of  Florence  in  the  btufi  relievi  on  the  gates  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome. — Marriott's  Testimony  qfthe  Catacombs^  London,  1870,  p. 
104,  etc.] 

4  Radevic,  i.,  10  ;  Murat.,  vi.,  748.  ' 

2  Imperium  Urbis.  The  imperial  dignity  itself  the  pope  could 
DQt  confer  on  the  strength  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  which 
contained  nothing  about  it,  but  only  (as  the  Romans  said)  as  the 
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nerdy  as  a  present  from  the  popes.  From  this  arose 
that  storm  of  dissatisfaction  which  broke  out  in 
Germany  in  the  year  1 1 57,  when  a  letter  from  Hadrian 
to  Frederick  Barbarossa  spoke  of  **  beneficia  ^  which 
lie  bad  granted  to  the  emperor,  or  could  still  grant. 
and  expressly  called  the  imperial  crown  itself  such  a 
bencfidum,  L  e,  a  feod,  as  it  was  understood  at  the 
imperial  court  Hadrian  could  easily  justify  himself, 
by  saying  that  he  had  used  the  word  in  its  ordinary, 
BOl  in  its  technical  and  political  sense ;  that  he  had 
iatendcd  to  s^y  pothing  more  than  that  it  was  he  who 
bad  placed  the  crown  on  the  emperor's  head.^  But, 
ta  Germany,  men  mistrusted  the  Roman  clergy,  and 
tbe  bitter  feeling  remained,  as  we  find  provost  Gerhoh 
cf  Reigersburg  expressing  it  at  the  time  in  sharp 
vordSk  a  man  otherwise  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 

of  Um  BoaMB  republic  and  in  their  nani^,  fat  thfj  contidcrcd 
M  lb«  heirt  of  the  old  populut  Roaumns ;  or  cIm*,  at  tbo 
of  Ibo  DoDAtion  rappotcd,  as  the  laprrme  Head  of  the 
cilgr  of  Eomb,  to  vhich  the  right  of  electing  the  enperur,  originallj 
likatHil  la  tho  PoiBan  republic,  came  at  a  matter  of  coone.  II  rnce, 
aJthiiBgh  tbe  mtfin  itaelf  waa  do  flrf  of  the  Roman  Chair  (for  which 
NMHi  H  vaa  aever  actnall j  given  awa j),  ncrcrtbcleei  it  waa  poesiblo 
Ib  ■alntaln  la  Rome,  that  the  impttium  Htlit  ami  the  kingdom  rf 
/laff  belonged  to  the  pope  aluoc  to  confor,  awing  that  he  had 
feccivcd  both  Crum  C(io»tanUor,  and  that  he  would  confer  th^m 
oalj  aa  Sefi,  reaenriog  hia  own  auprvmacy ;  but  thai  wiUioul  ihcta 
too  thing*  there  waa  no  em  pin*. 

1  "  Fcr  hoc  ▼ocnbolum  *  cuaiulimua '  nil  aliud  inUllcximua  «|tiam 


>• 
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Papal  See.  lie  says  that  the  custom  (which  of  course 
rested  for  support  on  the  Donation  of  Constantine)  of 
the  emperor  holding  the  pope's  stirrup  had  prompted 
the  Romans  to  paint  these  offensive  pictures,  in  which 
kings  or  emperors  were  represented  as  vassals  of  tlie 
popes;  from  which  they  gained  notLing,  excepting 
the  embittered  feelings  and  hard  v/ords  of  temporal 
princes.  ^  If  the  popes,  by  allowing  such  pictures, 
claimed  to  be  emperors  and  lords  of  emperors,  makinp; 
the  emperors  their  vassals,  this  was  nothing  else  than 
to  destroy  the  power  ordained  of  God  and  to  go 
against  the  divine  order. 

However,  whatever  meaning  and  extent  of  applica- 
tion the  Roman  clergy  might  give  to  the  supposed 
Donation ;  whatever  new  collections  of  laws  might 
contain  on  the  subject,  the  historiai.s  of  this  and  the 
following  period  are  wont,  when  they  mention  the 
Donation  at  all,  cautiously  to  confine  it  within  tolerably 
narrow  limits.  Sicard  of  Cremona  gives  a  very 
detailed  account  of  the  fabulous  baptism  of  Constan- 
tinc,2  but  quotes  nothing  more  than  this  from  the 
Donation,  that  the  emperor  gave  Sylvester  regal 
privileges,  and  ordained  that  all  bishops  should  be 

2  Treatise  of  the  provost  Gcrhch  of  Reigcrsburg,  Dt  InvtnUgc^ 
tione  Anliehristiy  edited  by  Slulz,  Vienna,  1858,  pp.  54,  56. 

a  In  Muratori,  vii.,  554. 
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subject  to  the  pope;  but  he  does  not  go  on  to  explain 
the  nature  of  tliese  regal  privileges.  Romuald  of 
Salerno  knows  and  mentions  merely  this  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.^  Robert  Abolant  confines  himself  to 
mentioning  a  privilege  bequeathed  by  Constantinc 
to  the  popes,  without  any  farther  statement.^  A 
hundred  years  later,  an  historian  so  entirely  devoted 
to  papal  interests  as  Tolomeo  of  Lucca  quotes  nothing 
be}*ond  this  from  the  Donation,  tliat  the  emperor  had 
conferred  on  certain  Roman  ecclesiastics  (the  cardinals 
of  a  later  age)  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Roman  senate.'  And  while  of  the  papal  biographers 
Bernard  Guidonis  is  entirely  silent  about  the  Dona- 
tion, the  dominion  over  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the 
conferring  of  the  imperial  insignia,  is  all  that  Amalrich 
Augcrii  quotes  from  it.  ^  On  the  other  hand  the 
Spaniard,  Lucas  B.  of  Tuy  (about  A.D.  1236),  repre- 
sents the  dominion  over  Italy  (regnum  Italia:)  as 
having  been  conierred  on  the  pope.*  His  contempo- 
rary, the  Belgian  Balduin,  monk  in  the  Monastery 
Minnove,  restricts  Constantine's  gift  once  more  to  the 
dominion  over  Rome.  * 

1  IfamtnH.  rii .  7l» 

3  Or»«.«/'/*«,  Trtt  i«,  in^9,  p.  49. 

9  //*•!   t,<ti  .5,    ,4.  in  Mumluii,  n  ,  <)25. 

4  Ap   Kitanl  ,  ii  «  lOtiS. 

t  f'»r^9  CAtonu^^mm  Ftmnirir^  r«l.  dr  Sni«t,  If  ,  613. 
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All  the  more  remarkable  on  this  account  is  the  dis- 
cussion in  which,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  a 
man  who,  in  a  certain  sense,  belonged  to  both  nations^ 
engaged.  Gottfried,  a  German,  educated  in  Bamberg, 
chaplain  and  secretary  to  the  three  Hohenstaufen 
sovereigns — Conrad,  Frederick,  and  Henry  VI., — ^who 
ended  his  days  as  a  canon  at  Viterbo,  states  in  his 
Pantheon^  ^  which  he  dedicated  to  pope  Urban  III^ 
A.D.  1 1 86,  that,  in  order  to  secure  greater  peace  to 
the  Church,  Constantine  had  withdrawn  with  all  his 
pomp  to  the  Greeks,  to  Byzantium,  and  had  given  the 
pope  regal  privileges,  and,  on  the  strength  of  them,  as 
it  would  appear,  Rome,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  (This  is  the 
first  time  that  Gaul  is  expressly  mentioned  as  in- 
cluded in  the  Donation.)  Thereupon  he  makes  the 
"  supporters  of  the  empire,"  and  the  "  defenders  of 
**  the  Church,"  state  their  pros  and  cons.  The  former 
point  to  the  historical  fact,  that  Constantine  divided 
his  kingdom  between  his  sons,  and  to  the  well-known 
texts  in  the  Bible.  The  latter,  however,  answer,  that 
the  will  of  God  is  declared  in  the  very  fact  of  the 
Donation  ;  that  God  would  allow  His  Church  to  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  a  possession  to  which  it  had  no 
right,  v/as  not  to  be  supposed.  Gottfried  himself, 
however,  does  not  venture  to  decide ;  he  leaves  the 
solution  of  this  question  to  the  powers  that  be. 

1.  Ap.  Pi8tori,U.,  268. 
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In  the  Oiia  Imperiala  (leisure  hours),  which 
Genrasius  of  Tilbury  wrote  for  the  emperor  Otho  IV. 
about  the  year  121 1,  it  is  stated  that  Constantine 
had  conferred  royal  power  over  the  countries  of  the 
West  on  Sylvester,  without  intending  to  transfer  to 
him  along  with  it  either  the  kingdom  itself  or  the 
entptre,  which  he  reserved  for  himself.  But  the  giver 
is  superior  to  the  receiver,  and  the  royal  and  imperial 
power  is  derived  immediately  from  God.  God,  he 
says,  b  the  creftor  of  the  empire,  but  the  emperor  ia 
the  creator  of  the  papal  supremacy.  ^ 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  authority  of  the 
Donation  from  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century 
onwards  was  in  the  ascendant ;  and  belief  in  it,  and  in 
the  wide  extent  of  territory  which  Constantine  in- 
cluded in  it,  grew  stronger.  Gratian  himself  did  not 
include  it,  but  it  was  soon  inserted  as  "paica,"'  and 
thus  found  an  entry  into  all  schools  of  canonical 
jurisprudence,  so  that  from  this  time  forth  the  lawyers 
were  the  most  influential  publishers  and  defenders  of 
the  fiction.  The  language  of  the  popes  also  was 
henceforward  more  confident  ^'Omne  regnum  Oc- 
••  cidcntis  ei   (Silvcstro)   tradidit   ct   dimisit,"  •  sa>'s 

1  Ap.  Lribait,  55.  Brunt^it.,  \ ,  A02. 
^    t  Bot  with  Uie  more  miMlcrmto  fxpmuion,  ^  ItalUm  mh  occI- 
*drateJes  rrgioDra,**  not  with  the?  tinlimiUxl  *«  ri"  of  Aii«clm. 

%  Stnm»  4i  a,  Sa9€Mro,  Optr^  Ve&cUij,  1578,  i,  97. 
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Innocent  III.  (1198-1216).  Gregory  IX.  (1214-1227) 
followed  this  out  to  its  consequences  in  a  way  surpas- 
sing anything  that  had  been  done  before,  when  he 
represented  to  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  ablest 
and  most  formidable  opponent  who  had  yet  sustained 
the  lists  against  the  Roman  See,  that  Constantine 
had,  along  with  the  imperial  insignia,  given  over 
Rome  with  the  duchy  and  tlte  imperiiim  to  the  care  of 
the  popes  for  ever.  Whereupon  the  popes,  without 
diminishing  in  any  degree  whatever  Ae  substance  of 
their  jurisdiction,  established  the  tribunal  of  the 
empire,  transferred  it  to  the  Germans,  and  are  wont 
to  concede  the  power  of  the  sword  to  the  emperors  at 
their  coronation.  ^ 

This  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  imperial 
authority  had  its  sole  origin  in  the  popes,  could  be 
enlarged  or  narrowed  at  their  good  pleasure,  and  that 
the  pope  could  call  each  emperor  to  account  for  the 
use  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him.  But  the  highest 
rung  of  the  ladder  was  as  yet  not  reached.  This  was 
first  achieved  by  Gregory's  successor,  Innocent  IV., 
when  the  synod  of  Lyons  resulted  in  the  deposition  of 
Frederick ;  in  which  act  this  pope  went  beyond  all  his 
predecessors  in  the  increase  of  his  claim,  and  the 
extension  of  the  authority  of  Rome.     It  is  an  error, 

1  Ap.  Bajnald.,  ad  annum  1236,  24,  p.  481,  ed.  Bom.  * 
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Innocent  declares,  in  the  year  1245,  to  suppose  that 
Constantine  was  the  first  to  confer  temporal  power 
oa  the  Roman  See ;  rather  Christ  Himself  entrusted 
to  Peter  and  Jiis  successors  both  powers,  the  sacerdotal 
and  the  royal,  and  the  reign  of  both  kingdoms,  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly.  Constantine,  therefore, 
had  merely  resigned  an  unlawfully  possessed  power 
into  the  hands  of  its  legitimate  possessor,  the  Church, 
and  had  received  it  txiclc  again  from  the  Church.  ^ 

Another  half  century,  however,  elapsed  before 
theologians  were  found  to  reduce  this  new  doctrine 
to  a  formal  shape,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the  usual 
scholastic  and  in  such  cases  very  elastic  apparatus. 
Under  the  influence  of  circumstances  which  took 
pbee  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
of  the  spirit  in  which  a  Martin  IV.  and  a  Boniface 
VIII.  ruled,  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  the 
Donation  of  Constantine  assumed  a  diflcrcnt  form. 
The  Dominican^  Tolomco  of  Lucca,  author  of  the 

1  CW  MfuL  Fflwm^  4957,  49 ;  Co^  Vlni$Um  PkO^i^  91,  t  TO— 
399,1  93.  Is  Baorner,  Of^ekichis  «Ur  Ilokfiuti^/en,  It,  179  (flnt 
•tfWoB),  who  qoolec  the  Latin  text  Tho  d<>cQni«*iit  wat  not  known 
In  tkm  c<«itaH4^  immediateljr  followinf^,  though  the  Ctct  of  Innocrnt 
IT.  baring  taken  ap  •nch  a  poaiUon  waa  well  known,  for  Alvaro 
ttlmyo  mjM  (Dt  i'Umeiu  Settetim,  i.,  43,  about  thi>  year  1350), 
*Gbllatio  ant'-ni  CoaitantJni  ptitias  fuit  ccmio  qoani  c<ilta(io;  mc 
frfftor  InnocettUiu  IV.  diiiiw  Impcralari  Fmkrko^  qucm 
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two  last  books  of  the  work  De  Regimine  Principiiin, 
the  first  two  books  of  which  are  by  Thomas  Aquinas, 
goes  beyond  ^  his  predecessors,  and  explsuns  the 
Donation  as  a  formal  abdication  of  Constantine  in 
favour  of  Sylvester ;  ^  and  connecting  with  this  other 
historical  circumstances  which  are  either  inventions 
or  misconceptions,  he  thence  draws  the  conclu^on 
that  the  power  of  all  temporal  princes  derives  its 
strength  and  efficacy  solely  from  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  popes.  There  was  no  halting  half  way ;  and 
immediately  afterwards,  in  the  contest  of  Boniface 
VIII.  with  Philip  of  France,  the  Augustinian  monk,  ^ 

1  These  last  two  books  \rtre  written  subsequent  to  1298  ;  for  the 
putting  to  death  of  Aldolf  of  Nassau,  bjr  Albert,  is  mentioned  %a  an 
event  which  had  already  taken  place. 

2  ^^Primo  quidem  de  Constantino  apparet^  qui  Silvestroinimperio 
<<ces8it." — Vt  Regimine  Frincipum^  3,  10.  OpuictUa  Thitna  Aquin,^ 
Lugd  ,  1562,  p.  232. 

3  If  the  treatise  De  Ulraqtu  Potettate  (which  is  found  in  Goldast, 
Monarchia^  ii.)  were  from  the  pen  of  ^<gidius,  he  must  have  pro- 
fessed the  very  opposite  principles  in  the  interest  of  king  Philip. 
But,  seeing  that  ^gidius,  as  archbishop  of  Bourges,  is  found 
among  those  prelates  who  went  to  Rome  against  Philip's  will  to  the 
council  summoned  by  Boniface,  and  thereupon  was  punished  with 
confiscation,  one  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  writing  in  question 
was  not  composed  by  him.  In  his  genuine  and  still  unprinted 
work,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  by  Charles  Jourdain,  Un 
Ouvrage  Inidit  de  GiU<9  de  llome^  Paris,  1858,  ^gidius  says  bluntly 
enough,  <^  Patet  quod  omnia  temporalia  sunt  sub  domino  EcclesuB 
'*  collocata,  et  si  non  de  facto,  quoniam  multi  forte  huic  juii 
«(  rebtiliantur,  dejuro  tamen  et  ezdebito  temporalia  tummopontifici 
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Aq^ttts  Colonna  of  Rome,  whom  the  pope  had 
nominated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bourges,  drew  the 
natural  conclusions  without  the  slightest  disguise  in  a 
work  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  century  two  theologians  of  the  papal 
court  Agosttno  Trionfo  and  Alvaro  Pelayo,  the  one 
an  Italian,  the  other  a  Spanish  minorite,  took  the 
ame  line  of  argument  This  theory,  reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms,  runs  thus :  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  whole 
world;  at  His  departure  He  left  this  dominion  to 
His  representatives,  Peter  and  his  successors;  there* 
fore  the  fullness  of  all  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
and  dominion,  the  union  of  all  rights  and  privileges^ 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  pope.  Every  monarch,  even 
the  most  powerful,  possesses  only  so  much  power  and 
territory  as  the  pope  has  transferred  to  him,  or  finds 
good  to  allow  him.  Trionfo  says  without  reservation, 
that  if  an  emperor,  like  Constantinc,  has  givett 
temporal  possessions  to  Sylvester,  this  is  merely  a 
restitution  of  what  had  been  stolen  in  an  unjust  and 
tyrannical  way.  ^ 

This  theory,  utterly  unknown  to  tjie  earlier  popes 
and  to  the  whole  of  Christendom,  was  invented  in  the 

••Mft  MliJectA,  A  quo  Jura  ci  a  quo  debito  BiiIUIai«  potraal 
•ftbwlW,'*  p.  13.  ""* 

1  &HHM  4$  St^Umm^  M,  1. 
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first  instance  in  order  to  meet  the  objections  to  the 
Donation  of  Constantine.  For  there  were  not  wanting 
persons  who  declared  that  Constantine  had  no  power 
to  make  such  a  suicidal  Donation,  so  ruinous  to  the 
empire.  An  emperor  could  not  tear  in  pieces  the 
empire,  for  this  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  his 
office.  ^ 

The  French  advocate,  Peter  Dubois,  at  Coutances 
declared,  in  his  opinion  about  the  Bull  of  Boniface 
VIII.  to  Philip,  that  the  Donation  was  from  the  first 
legally  null  and  void  ;  all  lawyers  were  unanimous  in 
maintaining  this,  only  the  very  long  prescription 
conferred  on  it  at  the  present  time  a  legal  validity.  * 

Contemporaneously  with  him  the  Dominican,  John 
Quidort  of  Paris,  magister  of  the  theological  faculty 
there  (died  A.D.  1 306),  in  his  book  On  the  Regal  and 
Papal  Power ^  contended  against  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine, for,  as  all  lawyers  maintained,  the  emperor, 

1  Brought  out  more  in  detail  by  Dante,  for  example,  in  the  D% 
Monarehiaf  3,  10 ;  Opere  Minori^  ed.  di  Fraticelli,  Firenze,  1857,  ii.i 
460.  ["Ergo  scindere  Impcrium,  Imperatori  non  licet.  8i  ergo 
''  aliqiUD  dignitatcs  per  Constantinum  essent  alicnatas  (ut  dicunt) 
"  ab  Imperio,"  &c.  Here  the  sceptical  "  ut  dicunt"  shows  that 
Dante  doubted  ihafaet  as  well  as  the  rightfulness  of  the  Donation. 
80  also  *^DieurU  quidam  adhuc,  quod  Constantinus  Imperator, 
"  mundatus  a  leprA  intcrcessiono  Sylvcstri,  tunc  summi  pontificis^ 
^  imperii  scdom,  scilicet  Romom,  donavlt  cccletUie,  cum  mulUfi  aliia 
<<  imperii  dignitatibus."J 

a  In  Dupuj;  JliUoire  det  DifferetUea  Prcuvesj  p.  46. 
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ts  semper  Augustus,  could  only  enlarge,  not  diminish 
the  empire  ;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  mutilation  of  the 
empire,  of  which  he  was  only  the  administrator, 
m^ht  be  set  aside  by  each  of  his  successors  as  null 
and  void.  ^ 

From  the  time  that  the  harmonious  relations 
between  the  empire  and  the  papacy  were  destroyed, 
and  one  conflict  after  another  between  the  two 
powers  arose  with  a  sort  of  inherent  necessity,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  papacy  into  French  hands  made 
the  restoration  of  due  relations  impossible  (that  is  to 
ny,  from  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  to  the  deatli  of 
Lewis  the  Bavarian,  1230- 1346),  the  Donation  of 
Constantine  was  perpetually  mentioned  in  the  various 
Bicmorials,  opinions,  and  apologies,  which  had 
reference  to  the  contest  The  defenders  of  the 
imperial  cause,  appealing  to  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  civil  jurists,  usually  without  circumlocution  pro- 
nounced the  Donation  null  and  void  or  obsolete.  ^ 
One  of  the  ablest  and  acutest  contenders  for  the 
imperial  power,  the  Minorite  Marsiglio  of  Padua, 
does   not   quite   know    how   he  stands  towards   it 

t  rntritJfilumnN  de  PtriiiiU  Tract  4t  PoUUatt  B*$.H  /*df .,  In 

I  Si  Ih-  «ul(i<»r  ••fill-  iii'iuiry,  IfA'/V/-  /A/  ;»«;»*  koiip^ittr  f  tnfotf 
mk  mrwmltrt  m  tk$  £m^r0r,  Utmr^f  VII^  ill  DucaaJgca,  Aei^  Utmr%H 
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"  Some  say  that  Constantine  conferred  the  pri^alq^e 
**  on  the  pope,"  is  the  expression  he  uses  ;  but  he  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  those  in  the  papal  interest,  either 
because  the  document  was  not  clear  and  com- 
prehensive enough,  or  had  become  obsolete,  or  had 
never  been  legally  valid,  had  invented  ^s  entirely 
new  theory  of  a  universal,  spiritual,  and  temporal 
power  derived  immediately  from  Christ  the  God- 
man.  ^  But  even  this  Marsiglio  found  the  Donation 
of  Constantine  a  welcome  weapon  against  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  See  in  general,  for  from  it 
it  was  very  easy  to  draw,  the  conclusion  that  even  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  all  other 
churches  and  bishops  rested  merely  on  the  grant  of 
the  emperor,  and  therefore  on  a  purely  human, 
perishable,  and  in  such  things  properly  invalid 
right.  *  Marsiglio  knew  well  how  to  turn  this  weak 
spot  to  good  account. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  same 
amount  of  uncertainty  and  arbitrariness  as  before 
continued  to  prevail  in  the  definitions  respecting  the 
real  extent  of  the  Donation.  In  the  decretal  of  pope 
Nicholas  III.  merely  the  cession  of  Rome  to  the  popes 
by  Constantine  is  mentioned,  in  accordance  with  the 

1  Drfhuw  PacUf  Heidelberg,  1599,  p.  101. 
a  I.  c,  p.  203. 
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wpcdal  object  of  this  document  ^  la  the  form  of 
oath  which  the  emperor,  Henry  VI I^  had  to  take 
before  his  coronation,  Clement  V.  made  this  monarch 
swear  that  he  would  protect  and  uphold  all  the  rights 
which  the  emperors^  and  Constantine  of  course  first  of 
all,  had  granted  to  the  Roman  Church,  without 
however  going  on  to  state  in  what  these  rights 
consisted.^  John  XXII.,  in  his  refutation  of  Mar- 
tigUo  of  Padua,  in  the  year  1327,  merely  mentions  in 
passing  the  fact  that  Constantine  had  given  up  the 
imperial  dty  to  Sylvester,  quoting  the  words  of  the 
Donation.'  The  oldest,  or  second  oldest  commentator 
CO  Dante,  the  compiler  of  the  Ottimo  Commenio^  who 
wrote  in  the  year  1333,  contents  himself  with  the 
indefinite  statement  that  Constantine  had  given 
Sylvester  •*  all  the  dignity  of  the  empire."* 

The  author  of  the  commentary  on  Dante,  which 
was  written  in  the  year  1375.  sUtes  quite  simply  that 
Constantine  gave  to  the  pope  and  the  Church  exactly 
what  the  pope  possesses  to  this  day ;  *  in  oppositioo 

1  lat  Ifl^  i,s,  n. 

S  Clcaratiii,  S  d«  Jor.  c). 

%  In  BafuUd,  a.   1337,  31.      * 

4  L'Ou»m0  C^mmimU  4tiU  dinnm  CatmrniH^  PIm,  l^V,  ISftS, 
FcCtr  AtsreoU  mjM  very  much  Uie  «imo  (ftboot  the  jtmr  1316): 
*  Uooor  iapcrii  tnuuUtiu  est  in  pcnooam  Silreclri  ei  in  Boa* 
^•ccto^Am."— ^fM  SeHfimrm  RmeidaiU,  YeofUU,  ■.,  a.  f.  89. 

•  Ckmrn  9§ff  Pmti,  t$$t9  umdu^^  riroastt,  1046,  p.  iti. 
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to  which  a  later  commentator,  Guiniforto  delli  Bargigi, 
b  convinced  that  only  "  the  patrimony  in  Tuscany,  in 
^the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,"  is  included  in  the 
Donation.  * 

Rudolf  or  Pandulf  Colonna,*  canon  of  Sienna,  and 
probably  a  Roman  by  birth  (fourteenth  century), 
gives  the  Donation  once  more  the  widest  extent  of 
meaning,  including  "  Rome,  Italy,  and  all  western 
"kingdoms."'  Nicolas  of  Clamenge  himself  says 
without  any  hesitation,  that  Constantine  conferred 
the  western  empire  on  the  Roman  Church,  and 
intended  the  cardinals  to  be  senators  of  it.  * 

In  France  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  country 

1  J.o  Inferno^  col  eomenio  di  O,  d.  B.,  pubbl.  da  G.  Zacheroiti, 
Firenze,  1838.  p.  450. 

2  Not  Raoul  de  Coloriraclle,  canon  of  Charlrep,  tm  the  JTia'oire 
liUiraire  de  la  France^  xxi ,  151,  represents  him.  The  Hifoire  itself 
notices  that  the  author  in  two  manuscripts  of  his  smnll  work  is 
called  "  Canonicus  Scnensis, '  and  only  in  one  '<  Canonicus  Camo- 
"  tcnsis."  A  Frenchman  would  have  expressed  himself  differently 
respecting  the  "  trunslatio  imperii  a  Francis  ad  Germanos,"  and 
would  not  have  contented  himself  with  saying  merely,  "Regnum 
**  mundi  translatum  est  ad  Gcrmanos  vel  Teutonlcos,"  p.  2^7.  The 
whole  historical  view  is  taken  from  tlie  standpoint  of  a  Koman 
ecclesiastic  ;  and  the  author  gives  one  pretty  clearly  to  understand 
that  ho  is  a  Roman  ecclesiastic  by  noticing  that  pope  Hadrian  was 
by  birth  "de  regione  Via  lata*,"  p.  292.  Moreover,  Badulf  has 
copied  MarsiliuH  of  Padua,  or  the  latter  has  copied  him,  as  one  caa 
ije  by  comparing  them  in  Schardius,  p.  287  and  p.  226. 

8  Ve  Trunthtioru  Imperii^  in  Schardius,  p.  287. 

i  Di  AnnaM  non  SolvtndiSf  Opera^  cd.  Lyndlu8|  p.  92. 
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a^inst  the  consequences  which  were  drawn,  or  might 
be  drawn,  from  the  extent  of  a  Donation  which 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  West  The  Parisian 
theologian,  Jacob  Almain,  contends  therefore  that 
Constantine  had  no  power  whatever  to  transfer  the 
empire  to  the  pope  without  the  consent  of  the  people;  ^ 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  kingdom  of  Gaul  at 
any  rate  could  not  have  been  included,  for  the  Romans 
bad  never  been  masters  of  Gaul,  and  the  people  of 
Gaul  had  never  of  their  own  accord  voted  for  sub- 
milting  to  Reman  rule.  lie  seems  to  have  had  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  extent  to  which  tl.e  Celtic 
population  of  Gaul  had  allowed  themselves  to  become 
Romanized.  Almain  maintains  moreover  that  it  is 
the  common  opinion  of  doctors  generally,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Constantine  did  not  resign  the  empire.  ^ 
Lupoid  of  Babenberg  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
his  treatise  On  tlu  Roman  Empire^  dedicated  to 
Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Treves  (1307-1354),  discusses 

1  •*  Contrrndkente  popnlo  occldenUli.**  In  Qenoo,  0pp.  ii ,  971, 
cl  p  1063. 

3  '*Qund  rrflg:iMiTerit  Iropeflnm  occUlciit«tr,  niiiii)iMfii  \t^inx^ 
It  Ii  rvoMrluiMc  bow  uocrrUin  people  were  ctco  ai  this  late  data 
(Almain  »n4e  alotit  tbr  jear  15)0)  reupccting  a  fact  k>  onmiflakr- 
abi".  If  oOf*  rf>n*id<  r»  to  mhat  a  hiich  degrre  of  hUttuiial  diM-t*rn* 
SI  nt  Mim ".  wriu-ni  atUMii.-«l  cvi  n  a«  rarly  a«  the  twelfth  iruttiiy,  ona 
»tlkl*l  alnuMt  Miy,  Ibai  io  thU  diiccUou,  and  in  all  that  rvlaU*«  to  a 
aiMMial  undcnOaudiiig  of  UlAtury,  Uitf  movement  fur  UuM  uliultt 
taiyiifi  waa  a  fcUuKr%«aiutt  rather  Uian  aa  adiaact. 
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the  Donation  very  thoroughly  while  investigating  the 
question  whether  the  king  of  Rome  had  to  take  the 
oath  of  a  vassal  to  the  Roman  See.  ^  The  discussion 
with  him  means  nothing  less  than  the  decision  of  the 
still  wider  question,  whether  the  pope  is  really  the 
suzerain  of  the  German  empire  and  possessor  of  the 
dominium  directum,  so  that  in  all  countries  of  the 
empire  all  that  accrues  to  the  emperor  is  the  dominium 
utile.  Hence  we  once  more  meet  with  the  most 
different  opinions  as  to  the  validity  or  nullity  of  the 
Donation ;  whereupon  Lupoid  remarks  that  all  canon- 
ists are  wont  to  maintain  that  the  Donation  is  legally 
valid  and  irrevocable.  But  then  the  other  kingdoms 
6f  the  West  must  have  stood  in  the  same  relation  of 
vassaldom  to  the  pope.  Lupoid,  however,  is  keen- 
sighted  enough  to  see  through  the  unhistorical 
character  of  the  whole  fiction.  He  knows  that  the 
emperors  ruled  over  the  West  just  as  much  after 
Constantine's  time  as  before  it ;  and  he  himself  had 
found  passages  in  the  ecclesiastical  law-books  which 
speak  merely  of  giving  up  the  city  of  Rome  to  the 
pope.  In  the  end,  however  (belief  in  the  Donation 
was  at  that  time  still  so  powerful),  he  does  not  venture 
to  come  to  a  decision,  but  prefers  to  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  to  higher  powers. 

1  In  Schard,  p.  391. 
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From  a  legal  point  of  view  the  matter  remained 
lost  as  debatable  as  ever.  It  was  not,  however,  easy 
to  explain  how  Constantine,  as  elective  emperor  (and 
the  old  Roman  emperors  were  supposed  to  have  been 
dcctive  like  the  German  ones),  could  have  given  away 
balf  the  empire.  In  a  treatise  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
■ware,  has  never  been  printed,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  the  time  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria  in 
ftference  to  his  contests,  ^  the  question  b  discussed, 
whether  in  virtue  of  his  election  the  emperor  can 
forthwith  and  immediately  exercise  control  over  the 
whole  realm,  or  whether  he  needs  to  be  empowered 
by  the  pope  to  do  so.  In  consequence  of  the 
Donation  of  Constantine,  says  the  author,  the  whole 
Jurisdiction  of  the  emperor  became  dependent  on 
confirmation  by  the  pope ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
nost  be  admitted  that  the  rights  and  constituent 
parts  of  the  realm  could  not  be  alienated  so 
arbitrarily,  without  the  consent  of  the  princes,  baron% 
and  high  officials.  ^ 


1  B-wwk  TfmH(Um$  4$  JmriUietimm  Trnptrii  H  Auet^rii^U  Sumwd 
^mn/km  tirtt  Im/MiuwL  Cod.  Lat  5833  in  Uie  NaUoqaI  Ubnij 
Mll«aich,f  11),  If. 

3  **  ttcd  cooUm  hoc  est,  quod  Jam  imperil  ft1i<*iMiri  nan  poNmnl 
*^«a  *lot  UfO*  rrpubUcA,  qnm  «in0  pnblkii  afitialiba* 
*dkpriMAri  DOQ  paMant,  nt  sunt  principet  ct  b«roQ^i  el  quorum 
^Ifttefvil  AMiaicre  aiiiifterio  impcriAil  ftulA  dlvcnonuii  ftpicaB." 

tisa. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  Donation  is  defended 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the 
Strasburg  parish  priest,  John  Hug  of  Schlettstadt, 
in  his  Wagcnfuhr  der  h,  Kirc/ie  und  des  Romisclien 
Reicks,  which  he  dedicated  to  cardinal  Raymond 
of  Gurk  (1493-1505).  Accursius,  he  says,  has 
declared  the  gift  to  be  invalid  on  account  of  its 
extravagance,  but  John  Teutonicus,  the  anno- 
tator  of  the  Decretum  (of  Gratian),  has  proved  its 
immutable  validity  from  the  Clementines,  ^  which 
inserted  the  Donation  into  the  imperial  oath. 

The  German  law-books  gave  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine  a  remarkable  extension,  inasmuch  as  they 
maintained  that  Constantine  gave  to  Sylvester  the 
civil  or  king's  bann  to  the  amount  of  sixty  schillings, 
"  in  order  to  compel  all  those  who  will  not  reform 
"  themselves  by  corporal  punishment,  to  be  compelled 
"to  do  so  by  means  of  fines." ^  This  is  a  speciiic 
German  invention,  utterly  unknown  to  the  Latin 
nations.  The  sense  is  as  follows :  in  consequence  of 
the  wide  and  indefinite  sphere  of  the  ecclesiastical  * 

1  [The  Constiiutiones  Clement  n«  are  that  part  of  the  Corpus  JurU 
C'inonici  Which  contains  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Vienne  (a.d. 
1311),  together  with  decrees  of  Clement  V.;  published  in  1313.] 

2  Sachienfpiegel^  von  Homcycr,  i.,  238  (3,  63).  Dot  Reehl$buch 
nach  Distinct ionerij  edited  by  Ortloff,  p.  325  (6,  16).  Schwabensptf^el^ 
in  Senckenberg,  Corp.  Jur  Germ.^  ii.,  10. 

3  [These  ecclesiastical  courts  (^Scnd-gerlchte,  synodas)  were  held 
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courts,  it  became  a  custom  in  Germany  that  the 
ecclesiastical  judges  should  impose  fines,  levying 
them  themselves,  for  various  crimes,  some  of  which 
belonged  entirely  to  the  municipal  jurisdiction  ;  an 
aibuse  which  Alexander  III.  forbade  as  early  as  the 
year  i  i8o,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  an  authority  for  this 
abnormal  custom  was  wanted,  and  none  could  be 
found,  the  Donation  of  Constantine — ^that  large  and 
inexhaustible  treasury  from  which  political  and 
municipal  privileges  could  be  drawn  just  as  they 
were  wanted — must  here  also  be  brought  into  use.  ^ 

In  the  ideas  of  the  people  and  laity  generally,  the 
Donation  of  Constantine  had  meanwhile  acquired 
another  and  more  comprehensive  significance.  In 
the  whole  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  we  see  two 
diametrically  opposite  currents  prevailing.  On  the 
one  side  was  the  effort  to  furnish  the  Church  with 

kf  tW  M«hop,  or  arcbdeacfm,  or  Uidr  tulMtltaie  (Scndrlchier)  to  try 
•cckfllMCk«I  offcDcM,  ctpciUlljr  profanation  of  the  Lord's  dajr,  and 
•tbcT  vioUtioot  of  the  decalogue] 

1  Tlie  canJiiMila  D'Ailljr  and  Zabcrella,  on  behalf  of  the  bUhop« 
wmd  th« tr  oAt  tal«,  lodj^^d  coinplainti  rciipecttn}(  these  fl<4cal  gaini  uf 
the  acrlemiantical  courts  b«*foro  tho  council  of  C<m<it<inr**,  antl  rt^. 
^vrat.^  that  provinioo  mtt^bt  bj  made  agaiQ4t  th'-m  S.'v  Voti  I>cr 
Hardt,  Cmnetl,  Const^  i,  p  8,  p.  421,  and  p  9,  p.  534).  B«.t  (he 
mWhirf  continurd  in  Grrmanj,  ami  ronlrilmtinl  n<»t  a  tittle  to  tbo 
frttrfml  bitternrta  aic<unii  the  birran  hy  and  the  cK-ncv,  *a  <>ne  st^et 
horn  the  Gr^^mmumm  A'o/ioaii  Owrmamiat,  c.  64,  uf  the  yi-ar  IS. 2,  noi 
g(k«r  indkratlons  ol  the  Mune  hcL 
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considerable  donations,  to  create  for  her  a  broad 
foundation  of  extensive  landed  property,  and  to  raise 
the  number  and  condition  of  clergy  living  on 
ecclesiastical  endowments  ;  but  side  by  side  with  this 
was  the  view  which  had  been  making  way  ever  since 
the  twelfth  century,  that  the  great  possessions  and 
large  revenues  of  the  Church  were  a  grievous  evil,  the 
sources  of  nearly  all  existing  abuses,  and  the  causes 
of  a  moral  deterioration  of  the  clergy.  ^   This  view 

1  [We  find  this  expressed  in  very  strong:  language  in  some  of  the 
political  and  satirical  songs  of  the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries. 
Such  songs  took  a  new  tone  in  England  just  about  that  age.  The 
civil  commotions  of  the  reign  of  John,  and  the  weak  government  of 
Henry  III.,  afforded  every  party  abundance  of  material  for  satire, 
and  plenty  of  opportunity  for  giving  it  free  utterance.  The  clerk 
with  his  Latin,  the  courtier  with  his  Anglo-Norman,  and  the  people 
with  their  vigorous  old  English,  all  had  their  word  to  say.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  a  few  examples  from  Mr.  Wright's  collection 
of  ThA  Political  Songi  qf  England, 

"  Roma  mundi  caput  est,  scd  nil  capit  mundum ; 
Quod  pendet  a  capite  totum  est  immundum ; 
Transit  enim  vitium  primum  in  secundum, 
£t  de  fundo  redolet  quod  cbt  juxta  fundnm. 
"  Roma  capit  singulos  et  res  singulonun ; 

Bomanorum  curia  non  est  nisi  forum. 

Ibi  sunt  venalia  jura  senatorum, 

£t  solvit  contraria  copia  nummornm.'' 
"  Solam  avaritiam  Roma  novit  parca, 

Parcit  danti  munero,  parco  non  est  parca : 

Kummus  est  pro  numine,  et  pro  Marco  marca, 

£t  est  minus  Celebris  ara  quam  sit  area,"  &c.,  ko. 

From  the  Invectio  contra  avaritiam  about  the  time  of  the  interdio^ 
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gradually  assumed  a  form  of  seripus  and  threatening 
import  to  the  clerical  body,  as  the  notion  was 
developed  out  of  it  that  originally  the  clergy  had 
been  poor,  had  lived  solely  upon  freewill  offerings^ 
and  had  remained  poor  upon  principle,  until  Con- 
•taotine  by  his  Donation  put  an  end  to  the  former 

**  J«cet  ordo  clericmlif 
In  resp«ctQ  laicaliR, 
Spoon  Cbristi  fit  ycdaU^ 
Qeoetosa  gencrmlU  ; 
Vcniimt  alUrim, 
Vcnii  eucbarisUft, 
Cum  sit  nngatuilA 
OrmtU  Tvnalii." 
Krum  a  S^ng  agutnM  /A#  Biikt^,  about  ISM. 

**  LfM  cootie-esitana  abatcnt  li  fli  dc  folonio  ; 
Lon  pmii  tdnte  cglise,  qnaDt  or^l  1a  meatrie. 
Ceo  titfU-oeiit  li  prelaa  ki  t'i  oe  pcineot  mie, 
For  drvsitoro  •o«tcnir  tiolcnt  pcrdro  tIo." 

FrtND  a  ^mg  qflAt  Timt9,  about  1374. 

fr>«a1ao  PSfrt  rV  Plom^km^n'i  Crtdt  (about  1394)  panRiiii,  and 
tW  prlif-ao't  cbargcs  agaiiut  the  clcrgjr  ia  tho  C^mpUtml  ^  ik§ 
JtUmgkmmm,] 

(Waltber  too  der  Vogr Iwdde  tlngi  tboa  on  the  aabject  :— 
*8olt  Ich  dco  pfiUIen  rit«o  an  den  trinwen  mtn  ; 
•6  ipnBche  ir  baot  d<^n  annm  no  *  id  das  Ut  din,' 
ir  mnge  lonf^  nnde  lieie  nian«^m  man  das  iln ; 
Ocdarbti'O  oocb  daa  si  darcb  Got  d  worvn  almmwnare  : 
dA  gap  in  rnit«  f(t*Ut*t  tcil  d<T  kQn(*c  CuoaUntin. 
Hrt  tf  icrwt^t  dmM  d&  tod  Qb«l  kOnflec  wirr*, 
•6  bet  er  wol  undcrkomrn  dct  rl<-h«-a  ■wen*  | 
van  daj  si  dO  warm  kim-h**  nnd  Qbcnnfkt«  brrt*.** 

No.  Ill,  p.  113,  Simrock's  e<litiun,  Boon,  1S70. 
WM  ynfiibonnri  In  anti-papal  aentiacnta.] 
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state  of  poverty,  especially  in  Rome,  and  pope 
Sylvester  by  his  acceptance  of  it  gave  an  example 
eagerly  followed  by  the  clerical  body  generally,  and 
ineradicably  implanted  in  them  the  passion  for 
acquiring  wealth.  The  view  that  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  was  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all 
clerical  reform  gained  ground  more  and  more. 
Sectarianism,  which  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  onwards  assumed  numerous  and  various 
shapes  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  made  common 
cause  with  this  view,  or  fostered  it  and  spread  it 
assiduously.  It  ended  in  becoming  part  and  parcel 
of  public  opinion. 

It  was  precisely  this  which  won  for  the  fabulous 
Donation  of  Constantine  such  universal  acceptance, 
that  the  fiction  so  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
feelings  and  needs  of  the  people  at  that  time.  The 
Middle  Ages,  with  their  natural  propensity  to  imagine 
definite  actors,  and  an  act  producing  effects  once 
for  all,  in  the  case  of  circumstances  which  really 
had  been  gradually  and  slowly  developed,  could  not 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  formerly  poor  Church 
had  gradually  become  rich,  otherwise  than  by  repre- 
senting this  change  as  having  been  instantaneous. 
The  Church,  which  till  yesterday  had  been  utterly 
without  property,  became  suddenly  possessed  of  a 
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superabundance  of  earthly  goods,  through  the  acts  of 
the  two  Heads,  the  imperial  giver,  and  the  accepting 
p^pe.  And  thcrcA-ith,  said  numberless  persoiiSp  the 
hitherto  closed  Pandora-box  had  been  opened  for  the 
Church ;  all  the  evils  from  which  she  was  suffering 
were  to  be  attributed  to  this  source  of  misdiicL  ^ 
Even  men  who  stood  on  the  heights  in  their  own 
a^c,  saw  the  matter  thus,  and  their  grief  at  the  in- 
firmities of  the  Church,  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  ceaseless  conflict  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  pyxcr,  clothed  itself  in  lamentations  over 
Conitantinc's  WL!!-meant,  but  ill-advised  munificence. 
Tl;ai  tw  J  contemporaries,  whos^  sentiments  agree  in 
many  points,  Dante'  and  Ottokar  of  Homeck.    The 


1  With  vhftt  DA.t-t'^  cr-n  '"^UiLartirt  anJ  historiaiu  op  to  tba 
cUmi^  '  f  ih'  .*!.  Mi'  A'i.-  %  \  U-'t.-^i  tii<  nuelTc*  q«iitc  at  tlie  ■tAad-pocai 
cf  ir. -  '*  y  ir  *i  w.  i<  tK.-.wa  ir-jm  th'i  f-^llowiaj  f  »g*  ci  tba 
SOT*  Ei-fnuAj  J  W..i*.  u:*/-it  x  D  ISIO)  in  L:«  UitiorM 
If  tt*:  .    .::;.    j..    C;  :    •  S.Iv.»*x'j    (<>&tifi- aate  .  .  .  eccl-si 

*  f*^  «t    ',  ..  }A  t  r.'i4  ;n  jaifp^  rtAte  rix«^ru&t,  ibo nihil  habcflkast 

*  cAa«A  ;'«^1-  M'  ■  I'^iM'  oiufi-^  Labcr«  ix^.eftfsiu.'' 

3  III.'   lit .  :.i;:. 

[-  A!..  1.  fi'UDt.n.  '!(  qrjifitA  mal  fa  matr?, 
N«-ri  Ia  t  :«  '  I  fjv-  r«i'-n.  ma  qnrlla  doCr, 
f  ri    (la  I'  i-fm  il  j-riiii<>  rk.o  («trr  ! ' 

*-  A:.  '  ■  i«*tac-.:.  '  <  ^  hfw  tn*i(  h  ill  vaa  mnchfr, 
>.  •!»...  r.-.  rt:-ri.  t.»it  :^*a•.  inarritff-  li^wvr, 
V.  ^  ;.  ti,  •  b<»l  w^althj  JTaUktr  t«-A  frr^m  Ukr^  r 

DiMe  fi-plorrt  the  rappcacd  DcMtion  no  km  htM^  In  Ai 

u 
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former  especially  bewails  avarice  and  simony,  as  the 
unhallowed  fruit  of  that  Donation ;  but  the  latter  says 
Constantine  added  a  sword,  which  they  did  not  know 

MonarekUk :  "  O  felicem  popidom  1  O  AiMoniam  te  glorioMim  I  d  rel 
''Dmnqoam  infirmator  imperii  tui  eztitlflBet ;  vel  namqaam  sua  pia 
^intenUo  ipsum  fefelliMet"    Lib.  n.,  sub  finem. 

Ariocto  placet  Uie  Donation  in  Uie  moon,  among  the  things  which 
hare  boen  lost  or  abused  on  earth : 

^m  Tatj  fiori  ad  on  gnin  montepassa^ 
Ch'  ebber  gi&  bnono  odore,  or  pnszan  forte, 
Qnesto  era  il  dono  (se  perd  dir  lecc) 
Che  Constantino  al  boon  Siivestro  fece." 

Orl.  Fur.,  c.  xxxiv.,  st.  SO. 

<*  Then  passed  he  to  a  flowery  mountain  green, 
Which  once  smelt  sweet,  now  stinks  as  odiously ; 
This  was  that  gift,  if  you  the  truth  will  have, 
That  Constantine  to  good  Sylvester  gave." 

Milton's  Translation.     Prote  Workt,  i^  p.  11,  ed«  1753. 

From  Gary's  note  on  Dante,  Inf.,  xix.,  118. 
But  perhaps  the  strongest  passage  in  Dante  against  the  Donation 
is  Par.  XX.,  06,  where  Constantine  is  found  in  Paradise,  in  tpiu  qfiho 
Donation. 

"  Lo  altio,  che  segue,  con  le  leggi  e  meco 
Sotto  buona  intcnzion,  che  fe  mal  frutto^ 
Per  ccdero  al  pastor  si  fcce  Greco : 
Ora  conosco,  come  11  mal  dedutto 
Dal  suo  bene  operar  non  li  6  nocivo^ 
Avvegna  che  sia  il  mondo  indi  distrutto." 

*<  The  next  who  follows  (Constantine),  with  the  laws  and  me, 
Undur  the  good  intent  that  bore  bad  fruit 
Became  a  Greek  by  ceding  to  the  pastor; 
Now  knowoth  he  how  all  the  ill  deduced 
From  his  good  action  is  not  harmful  to  htm. 
Although  the  world  thereby  may  be  destroyed." 

Longfellow's  Tmnslation.] 
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how  to  wieldy  to  the  stole  of  the  priests,  and  thus 
broke  the  strength  of  the  empire.  ^ 

This  view,  that  the  Donation  had  brought  ruin 
into  the  Church,  assumed  in  that  legend-producing 
age  the  form  of  an  actual  occurrence.  An  angel  was 
said  to  have  cried  from  heaven,  **  Woe !  woe  1  This 
"  day  hath  poison  been  infused  into  the  Church.** 
The  legend  is  to  be  found  as  early  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  '  century,  in  Walthcr  von  dcr 
Vogelwcide.  ''The  angel  hath  told  us  true,"  says 
this  poet,  but  he  is  thinking  chiefly  of  the  weakening 
of  the  empire,  which  appears  to  him  to  be  the  evil 
fruit  of  tlie  Donation : 

^  die  vdrtten  lebenc  dQ  mic  eren. 
Win  dcr  hobjte  itt  geswichet, 
daz  kit  dcr  pfAflen  wal  gemichet."  * 

So,  also,  the  Strasburg  chronicler,  Kdnigshofeo. 
*  Then  m'as  a  voice  heard  over  all  Rome,  which  said, 
"  '  This  day  hath  gall  and  venom  flowed  into  holy 

1  C^.  449  fa  Pet.,  iii,  446. 

t  (Kiaifork  9mi(fu»  th'f  porm to  ad.  1198.  The  ooe  In  which  th« 
fitH  uJkt  ol  hiiTing  ftong  for  Untf  jremn,  *'  voo  mitinca  nnd  alt 
•■  ir»<  ti  iuJ,"  u  MMKO<?d  to  the  3r<  ar  1.28.  Thi4  would  pUi«  kit 
Urth  alioat  1 188.  lie  touk  part  in  Uio  aixth  crusade,  and  pruUibl/ 
4ktd  tnni  Aft^r  Uia  rvtum. ) 

S  [Thai  Uk  **aU  th«  prioceii  now  Uto  wiUi  hooouni,  tdnce  the 
h%hr«C  (lh«  mpcror)  U  wtakcneid.  The  elecUoo  of  the  clcr^jr  haa 
ttboMUkk.*    Ko.  8,  pw  M,  tSiflMick'a  edili<itt.J 


it 
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"  *  Christendom/  and  know  ye  that  this  also  is 
**  source  and  ground  of  all  war  between  popes  ^  and 
•*  emperors." 

Contemplation  of  the  mischief  which  the  hatred 
between  Lewis  the  Bavarian  and  the  French  popes 
had  created,  moved  the  Minorite  John  of  Winterthur 
also  to  complain,  that  "at  this  time  one  sees  plainly 
enough  how  truly  the  angel  spoke,  in  saying  that 
through  that  well-meant,  but  in  its  consequences 
•*  most  unhappy,  rich  dotation  and  fat  present,  which 
"  Constantine  conferred,  poison  had  flowed  into  the 
"  Church."  a 

Even  theologians  were  not  ashamed  to  appeal  to 
the  saying  of  the  angel.  John  of  Paris  concludes  from 
it  that  the  Donation  had  displeased^  God.  A  hun- 
dred years  after  him  Dietrich  Vrie,  an  Augustinian  at 
Osnabruck,  says  that  poison  certainly  at  that  time 
had  been  administered  to  the  Church,  but  yet  only 
through  the  abuse  of  the  Donation ;  for  wealth  in  itself 

1  In  the  Vienna  mannscript,  Iliti.  Eeeles.,  29,  fbl.  64  (  in 
thit-U'cnUi  century),  the  reason  given  for  the  voice  of  the  angel  is, 
"  quia  (ecclesia '  major  est  dignitate,  minor  religione."  The  story 
about  the  angel  is  found  also  in  the  Chron.  Montut.  MellieensU^  in 
Pez,  yer.  Austr  ,  i ,  182,  in  the  chronicle  of  Theodore  Engelhiisen,  in 
Lw-ibnitz,  ter,  Brunsvie.j  ii.,  1034. 

•  2  In  Eccard,  i.,  1889. 

3  In  Schaid,  itylloge^  p»  2X0. 
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bjr  no  means  a  calamity  for  the  Church.  ^  At 
last  this  saying  of  the  angel  passed  into  a  proverb, 
common  even  in  the  mouth  of  the  lower  orders.  ^ 

At  first,  houxver,  this  angel,  who  proclaimed  the 
poisoning  of  the  Church,  seems  to  have  been  a  fallen 
one.  For  the  first  who  narrates  the  miracle,  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  (about  the  year  1180),  (and,  as  bishop 
Pccock  of  Chichester  (1450)  assures  us,  the  other 
chroniclers  merely  copy  Giraldus,)  makes  the  "o!d 
enemy"  speak  the  words.*  At  any  rate,  this  "evil 
one**  shortly  afterwards  transformed  himself  into  an 
angel  of  light. 

The  sects  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
especially  the  Catharists  and  Waldcnscs,  proceeded 
on  the  principle,  that  every  possession  of  the  Church 
was  in  itself  objectionable,  and  that  it  was  damnable 
for  the  Church  to  devote  anything  more  than  the  mere 
freewill  oflcrinTs  of  the  moment,  towards  supplying 

1  BitfL  Cmtrii,  Cmti,  la  Ton  der  ITardt,  I.,  III. 

4  Ab  OBoibot  rcciutur,  trmpore  qoo  ( onctantlnmi  U.  incur  pit 
dotere  •cclcskm,  aodite  eti  vox  Id  aere  :  **  Hodie  cffumim  rmrnnm 
•  la  ccclciOa.*  Jo  M^jor,  if  /*•!.  /'^poi.  In  Qcnoo's  Workis  ii^ 
1159. 

I  ''Tlie  ookl  tnrmf  made  thlTk  toIcy  in  the  eir.'*  P-cink't 
Mrftfmr^  ed  by  (bun  bill  I  tlini'loD,  Lornli  n,  IftC^,  p  3.M. 
Acicnling  to  Prt-wk'*  Mat  rotnt,  tlic  (4i<^««i;-  i»  to  l»e  f«>niKl  in  tb« 
i'«4fli«yr«/<A««  iJtUrmim  of  Girmldiu.  It  i«  not  in  tbc*  pruitiO  Tf^^ 
$9m^k»^  UiUrmm  ;  Imi  ii  ia  pMaibJjr  in  tbc  »UU  unAiciiAUd  iJticn^H*^ 
glUiabiiw. 
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means  of  life  to  the  clergy.  The  ^  endowment, 
therefore,  of  the  Church  by  Constantine  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  decisive  turning-point,  involving  the  ruin 
of  the  Church,  nay,  its  utter  destruction.  Until 
Sylvester,  they  said,  the  Church  existed  ;  in  hini  it 
fell,  and  became  extinct  by  receiving  from  the  hand 
of  Constantine  riches  and  worldly  power,  until  it  was 
once  more  revived  by  the  "  Poor  men  of  Lyons. "  ^ 
With  the  end  of  its  poverty  ended  the  very  existence 
of  the  Church :  property  was  the  poison  of  which  it 
died.  Sylvester  is,  therefore,  that  mighty,  bold,  and 
crafty  king  prophesied  of  in   Daniel  ^  viii.  24,  who 

1  [This  was  the  doctrine  so  widely  spread  by  the  Abbot  Joachim 
of  Fiorc,  Dolcino  of  Novara,  and  the  Fraticelli.  The  primitive 
Church  had  held  that  poverty  was  bettiT  than  riches.  That  period 
had  come  to  an  end  with  Sylvester.  Since  his  time  all  popes  had 
been  prevaricators  and  deceivers,  except  Celestine  V.  He  alone 
had  understood  and  practised  the  blessed  state  of  poverty.  The 
Cathari  argued  that^  as  Constantino's  empire  was  one  of  wrong  and 
violence,  and  he  had  ceded  it  to  Sylvester,  the  popes  since  Sylvester 
were  successors  to  an  unrighteous  kingdom,  not  to  an  apostolic 
Church.  This  view  had  its  efifect  also  on  the  various  propheekt 
which  were  circulated  in  the  fourteenth  century  under  the  name  of 
Joachim,  and  others.  See  a  most  interesting  essay  by  Dr.  Dullinger 
in  Raumer's  Iliiloriseh  »  Tatehenbueh,  Leipzig,  1871,  on  Der  Wei*- 
tagungtglaube  und  das  Prophetenthum  in  d  r  chritlliehen  Zeitj  pp.  264 
2b'5,  282,  283.]     [This  essay  is  translated  in  the  present  volume.] 

2  Rainer.  Sacchoni,  inMartcneThesaur.  v.,  1775.  Moneta,  ^Jvert. 
Cathar.  et  Vald.^  p.  412. 

3  [  *■  And  in  the  latter  time  of  their  kingdom,  when  the  trans- 
^  grcssors  are  come  to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  and 
^  understanding  dark  sentences,  shall  stand  up.    And  his  power 
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destroys  "  the  people  of  the  holy  ones  •* — [das  Volk 
der  Heiligen  ; — so  the  Hebrew,  and  the  margin  of 
the  English  version].  He  is  also  Antichrist,  the  Man 
of  Sin,  and  Son  of  Perdition,  of  whom  St.  PauP  speaks 
(2  Thessw  ii.  3].  Valdez,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
founder  of  the  **  Poor  men  of  Lyon%"  is  the  Elias^ 
who,  according  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt.  xyiL  1 1), 
shall  come  and  restore  all  things.  Later,  howe\'er» 
the  Waldenses  discovered  that  a  Church  which  for 
eight  hundred  years,  from  Sylvester  to  Valdez,  had 
entirely  vanished,  and  then  had  been  called  into 
exiifttence  again  out  of  nothing,  was  a  nonentity. 
They  maintained,  therefore,  that  their  sect  or  church 
had  not  had  its  first  beginning  with  Valdez,  but  had 
already  been  in  exi&tcnce  in  the  time  ^  of  Sylvester, 
and  that  since  that  pope  all  the  clergy,  and  those  who 

*  ibftn*V  Blight  J,  but  not  bj  hU  own  powrr ;  and  he  ihAll  dettroj 
^woikdrrfiilljr,  and  aliall  proupcr,  and  pmctiiw*,  and  »hall  dtttroj  tli« 
"niichtf  and  the  holy  iM-oplo.  And  thronirh  his  p(iU(  j  alko  h«  ahall 
*c»iiae  crmfl  to  pro«p4  r  in  hi*  hand  ;  and  he  fchall  mafruify  himself 

*  hi  hl»  bt-art,  and  Vy  |m  an*  thall  dt-stmr  manj  :  he  shall  also  stand 
*«p  afcaiiut  the  Tnnc-e  of  princes,  bat  hv  shall  b<-  bn>ken  withoai 
•hand."  (Uiaaivl  %iii.  23-3S.)  (»nlx  by  comudcrring  Sylnster  at 
havtog  brcomr,  thn>ii};h  thr  mtnatitin,  pott  ntially  a  Orrgoiy  VII., 
aa  Inimrrnt  111,  a  Ih*iiifAi-r  VIII^  c«n  we  undervtand  how  thit 
pnv|*h«<  J  could  <.Ttr  have  Urcn  quuttd  as  ixfcrring  to  him.j 

1  MtfO'U,  ir,  :<;.i. 

a  Prtnu  dc  raichdorf  i  C^mtm  W^iJemst*,  in  Dibl.  FaU.  LOfd, 
nv^  37S. 
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followed  them,  were  damned.  ^  The  name  Leonenses 
(i.e.  of  Lyons)  then  gave  occasion  to  the  invention  of 
a  Leo  as  the  supposed  founder  of  the  sect  A  pious 
man  of  this  name  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  "disciple 
"and  fellow  of  pope  Sylvester,"  is  said  to  -have 
separated  from  the  now  wealthy  pope,  in  order  to 
show  his  abhorrence  of  the  latter*s  avarice,  and  serve 
the  Lord  in  voluntary  ^  poverty. 

This  notion,  that  utter  poverty  of  the  clergy,  and 
rejection  of  all  property,  were  among  the  conditions 
of  the  Church's  existence,  and  that,  consequently, 
Constantine  and  Sylvester  were  the  authors  of  the 
Church's  ruin,  was  at  that  time  so  prevalent,  and  so 
much  in  harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  the  age, 
that  it  was  always  reajppearing.  The  Dulcinists  ^  or 
Apostolic  Brethren  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  who  aspired  to  realise  the  primitive  Church 
in  its  purity,  as  they  conceived  it,  said  that  it  was 
Sylvester  who  had  reopened  the  doors  of  human 
society    and    of  the    Church    to   Satan.*      Dolcino 

« 

1  De  Hcetesi  Paup.  de  Lugd  ^  in  Maiienc,  Thes.  y.,  1779. 

2  So  Conrad  Justinger  in  Bern,  about  a.d.  1420,  in  his  chronicio 
of  Bern. 

3  [The  followers  of  Dolcino  of  Novara.  Clement  V.  condemned 
him  and  others  to  death.  Uis  flesh  was  torn  away  from  his  body 
with  hot  pinchers,  and  his  limbs  then  wrenched  off,  a  d.  1304.] 

4  "  Quando  paupcrtas  fuit  mutata  ab  ecclesia  per  S.  Silvestrura 
"tunc  sanctitas  vita)  fuit  subtracta  ec^lesisB  et  diabolus  intra vit  in 
^  hunc  iffundum  "  Bo  the  Dulcinist  Peter  of  Lucca,  in  Llmborch 
Ei4t,  inquis.j  p.  360. 
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htmseir.  in  his  first  letter  to  Christendom,  declared    . 
Sylvester  to  be  the  angel  of  Pcrgamus,  who  "  dwells- 
•■where  Satan's  seat  is."    (Rev.  il  13.) 

The  English  precursor  of  Protestantism,  Wyclif, 
shared  this  view.  Constantine,  he  says,  foolishly 
injured  himself  and  the  clergy,  in  burdening  the 
Church  so  heavily  with  temporal  goods.  ^  In  the 
Trialcgusht  represents  Antichrist  as  produced  by  the 
Donation  of  Constantine,  and  thence  deduces  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  ^ 

The  days  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine  were, 
however,  numbered?  Already,  in  the  year  1443, 
iEncas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  afterwards  pope  Pius  II., 
then  secretary  to  Frederick  III.,  had  recommended 
that  emperor  to  summon  a  fresh  council,  at  which, 
among  other  things,  the  question  of  the  Donation  of 
Constantine,  **  which  caused  perplexity  to  many  souls^** 
should  on  Frederick's  proposal  be  finally  decided. 
He  himself  was  well  known  to  be  convinced  of  its 
unauthenticity,  and  he  notices  that  neither  in  the 
ancient  historians  nor  in  Damasus^  that  is,  in  the 
Pontifical  book,  w*as  anything  about  it  to  be  found* 
Its  unauthenticity,  therefore,  was  to  be  proclaimed  by 

1  TbooMA  WaldCTMU,  J>oetnm.  FuUi^  cd.  BUocioiU,  ii^  708,  qovlc« 
Mi  wonU  txvm  bit  book  IM  Pmp^ 

%  TfmU  md  nmiirn*,  ed.  Vaiif  baa,  Ui5,  p,  iTi. 
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the  council,  and  iEneas  joined  with  this  the  arrihre 
pens^e,  that  Frederick  should  again  take  possession  of 
at  least  a  part  of  the  territory  included  in  the  Dona- 
tion, as  belonging  to  the  empire,  and  thus  gain  a  firm 
basis  in  the  peninsular  for  the  imperial  power,  which 
otherwise  would  vanish  into  air.^ 

Three  men  appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  prove  on  historical 
grounds,  that  the  fact  of  the  Donation  no  less  than 
the  document  was  an  invention ; — Reginald  Pecock, 
tishop  of  Chichester,  cardinal  Cusa,  and  Lorenzo 
Valla.  In  contrast  to  the  uncertain  vacillation ^  of 
Cusa,  Pecock's  exactness  of  historical  investigation, 
an  exactness  proportionate  to  his  knowledge  of 
authorities,  is  very  remarkable.  *  In  Paris,  where 
scholasticism  still  held  the  sceptre,  criticism  had  not 

1  PentahguSf  in  Pez.  Thes.  Anecd  iv.,  p  3,  679. 

2  Tho  passage  out  of  hU  Concordaniia  Catholiea  Is  printed  in 
Brown,  Fasciculus,  i.,  157. 

3  Represtor,  p.  361-67-  [Pecock  gives  eight  reasons  for  main- 
taining that  the  Donation  is  a  fiction,  most  of  them  tolerably 
conclusive ;  e.  g.  the  silence  of  Damasus,  who  mentions  other  small 
gifts  of  Constantine ;  the  silence  of  credible  historians ;  the  fact 
that  Constantine  bequeathed  the  very  territory  in  question  to  his 
sons,  and  that  Boniface  IV.  asked  the  emperor  Phocas  to  give  him 
the  Pantheon  as  a  church,  a.  u.  608,  &c.,  kc.  By  <'Damasus" 
Pecock  no  doubt  means  the  Liher  I'onlificalis  or  Anattasius  (falsoly 
80  called),  which  was  usually  quoted  as  a  work  of  pope  Damasus  in 
the  Middle  AgesJ 
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advanced  so  far  as  this  fifty  years  later,  as  Almain 
shows.  Valla  certainly  went  much  farther  than 
Pecock  and  Cusa;  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
pope  had  no  right  to  the  possession  of  Rome,  and  the 
States  of  the  Church  in  particular,  that  he  was  "  tantum 
'*  Vicarius  Christi  ct  non  etiam  Cxsaris."  His  treatise 
was  rather  an  artistic,  rhetorical  production,  an  elo- 
quent declamation,  than  a  calm  historical  investiga- 
tion. *  He  himself  considered  it  as  the  chef  d'auvn 
of  his  eloquence.  And  yet  after  his  treatise  had  been 
circulated  ever^'where,  and  had  caused  the  greatest 
excitement,  Valla  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Nicolas 
V^  taken  into  the  service  of  the  pope,  and  received 
both  from  Nicholas  V.  and  from  Calixtus  HI.,  various 
marks  of  favour,  without  any  retractation  whatever 
being  required  of  him. 

The  jurists  meanwhile  did  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  put  out  of  countenance,  and  held  fast  to  the  fiction 
for  about  a  hundred  years  longer.^  Antonius,  arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
passage  in  Gratian's  decretals  does  not  exist  in  the 

1  Po^icUIi,  Mtwkorit  a  Lftmam  VaiU^  Pkceoa,  1790,  p.  119.  (▲ 
Ml  Af-toiiiit  (if  Chit  tremtint*  oi  ValU  If  given  in  the  Pn$h^itrmm 
ifm  rttrl^  iU^uw,  Jan  1861,  \»p.  Ml-411,  by  Har.  £.  U.  Gillett, 
DD] 

t  "  Apa<l  CannnUu^  nulla  arobigtiiUf  est,  qoin  pcrp^toA  flrmiUiU 
**  tnbniia  mV'  ^y*  P«'t«r  of  Amlbi,  /it  ttmp4r»0  M^mmmm,  p.  43,  In  Uio 
f^m€imtmM  Mm  it  M.  O.  Imp,  Megtrntrnt,  Norimb.,  1S57. 
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more  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  collection,  but  at  the 
same  time,  remarks  that  the  legists  (professors  of  ^ivil 
law)  disputed  the  legal  validity  of  the  Donation,  while 
the  canonists  and  theologians  upheld  it  He  himself 
adopts  the  idea  ^  of  a  universal  dominion  of  the  pope, 
resting  on  a  divine  dispensation,  and  accordingly  sees 
in  the  Donation  nothing  more  than  a  restitution. 
Meanwhile,  defenders  of  its  legal  authenticity  were 
not  wanting  even  among  the  professors  of  civil  law.  ^ 
Above  all  others  Bartolo  must  be  mentioned  here 
(about  1350),  to  whom  formerly,  as  Tiraboschi  says, 
almost  divine  honour  was  paid.  But  as  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  territory  in  which  he  and  his  hearers 
happen  to  be,  he  lets  one  divine  his  true  meaning.  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  Tudeschi,  who  was  con- 
sidered by  his  contemporaries  as  the  greatest  of  all 
canonists,  declares  that  he  who  denies  the  Donation 
lies  under  the  suspicion^  of  heresy.     Cardinal  P.  P, 

1  The  passage  out  of  his  Pan  Hiitorialit  is  found  in  Brown, 
Fascic,  i.,  159. 

2  The  jurists  had  discovered  a  passage  in  proof  of  the  Donation 
even  in  the  Corpus  juris  civilis.  That  is  to  say,  Cod.  5,  27,  in  a  law 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  they  read,  "  Divi  Constantini,  qui .  .  .  Roma- 
"  num  miuuit  imperium,"  instead  of  "  muniviiV 

3  "  Videte,  quia  noa  sumus  in  territ  Eccletix^  idcireo  dico  quod  ilia 
"  donatio  valeat."    In  proaem.,  ff.  n.  14. 

4  Coneil.  84,  n.  2,  in  cap.  per  venerabilera,  and  elsewhere.  Com- 
pare Francisci  Bursati  Contilia^  Venet.,  1572,  i ,  359. 
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and  the  Spanish  bishop,  Arnold  Albcrtinus, 
declare  the  same.  Whosoever  pronounces  the  Dona- 
tion to  be  null  and  void,  says  the  latter,  comes  very 
near  to  heresy  ;  but  whosoever  maintains  that  it  never 
took  place  at  all  is  in  a  still  worse  case.^  Antonius  * 
Rosellus,  and  Ludwig  Gomez'  are  of  the  same  opinion ; 
and  cardinal  Hieronymus  Albano  declares  thus  much 
at  least,  that  there  exist  shameless  persons  who  refuse 
to  submit  to  the  "  unanimis  consensus  tot  ac  tantorum 
•  Patrum,"  respecting  the  Donation  ;  or,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Pctrus  Igncus,  to  the  "  tota  acade- 
^  mia  Canonistarum  et  Legistarum,"  with  the  whole 
host  of  theologians  to  boot.^  But  after  cardinal 
Baronius  had  once  for  all  confessed  the  unauthenticity 
of  the  Donation,  all  these  voices,  which  had  shortly 
before  been  so  numerous  and  so  loud,  became  dumb. 

Only  one  remark  more  need  be  added  in  conclusion. 
In  consequence  of  its  naturalization  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Donation  in  its  full  extent  found  admit- 
tance even  into  Russia,  for  it  exists  in  the  Kortmzaia 
Kniga^  the  Corpus  juris  canonici  of  the  Gncco-SIa- 
vonic  Church,  which  was  translated  from  the  Greek 

1   TV  Af%9U%i»»  A%fti.  CttA.  ti  TJmr^  qnmH.^  IT,  B.  14. 
1   TV'rf.  4i»  i'otfti.  Ptpm,  Lug<J.  ■.  a.,  p.  330. 

3  lo  BanatQt,  1.  c.  3tio». 

4  Buimtiu,  1.  c,  quoted  all  thctc,  and  maDjr  oChcfa. 
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by  a  Servian  or  Bulgarian,  in  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century.  * 

[One^  further  argument  may  be  noticed,  not  as 
being  needed,  but  as  being  in  itself  almost  conclusive. 
Among  the  innumerable  monuments  of  Roman  art, 
from  the  fourth  century  onwards,  some  of  which  have 
direct  reference  to  Constantine,  no  reference  whatever 
is  made  to  the  Donation.  Would  it  not  have  been  a 
favourite  subject,  had  it  ever  been  a  fact  ?  There 
appears  to  be  only  one  representation  in  mediaeval  art 
of  the  Donation  of  Constantine.  It  is  a  mosaic  from 
the  "  zophoros, "  or  frieze  of  the  Lateran  basilica. 
Some  of  the  details  of  the  costumes  show  it  to  be  not 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century.  On  one  side,  "  Rex 
"  baptizatur  et  leprae  sorde  lavatur ; "  on  the  other, 
"  Rex  in  scriptura*  Silvestro  dat  sua  jura."] 

1  Wiener  Jahrbiieher  der  Literature  Bd.  xxiii ,  265. 

2  The  Tet^imony  qf  the  Catacombs  and  other  Monuments  qf  Chru* 
Han  Artj  etc.,  bj  Wharton  B.  Marriott,  London,  1870,  p.  99. 
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VI.  LIBERIUS  AND  FELIX. 

It  will  be  necessary  first  to  give  the  true  history  of 
these  two  men,  the  sources  of  which  happily  flow  with 
all  the  clearness  that  could  be  wished.  In  this  way 
the  origin  and  tendency  of  the  fable  will  become  more 
plainly  apparent. 

The  emperor  Constantius,  under  the  influence  of 
his  eunuchs  and  certain  Arian  bishops,  wished  to  force 
Arianism  on  the  Church  and  bishops  of  the  West, 
in  that  weakened  and  half  ashamed  form  which  the 
Eusebians  had  given  to  it  He,  as  well  as  his 
satellites,  made  use  of  all  means  of  seduction,  intimi- 
dation, and  brutal  violence,  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  object.  The  Roman  bishop,  Liberiu%  first  at 
Rome,  and  then  at  Milan,  whither  he  had  been 
summoned  to  the  imperial  court,  steadfastly  resisted 
the  efforts  of  Constantius  and  his  eunuch,  Eusebius ; 
he  was  accordingly  banished  to  Benca,  in  Thrace,  in 
the  year  354.  In  his  place  Constantius  caused  the 
Roman  deacon,  Felix,  to  be  consecrated  by  three 
Arian  bishops  (one  of  whom  was  the  Anomxan 
Acacius  of  Cxsarea),  in  the  presence  of  three  eunuchs. 
Felix  had  not  formally  rejected  the  Nicene  Creed,  but 
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he  held  ecclesiastical  communion  with  Arians,  which 
was  all  that  the  leaders  of  that  party  needed  then ;  for 
the  remainder,  viz.,  the  predominance  of  their  doctrine^ 
would  gradually  follow  of  itself.  In  Rome,  where 
Liberius  was  personally  much  beloved,  the  people  re- 
refused  to  enter  the  churches  in  which  Felix  showed 
himself.  The  whole  clergy  publicly  promised,  with 
an  oath,  before  the  congregation,  that  as  long  as 
Liberius  lived  they  would  recognise  no  other.  It  ended 
at  last  in  an  insurrection,  in  which  some  persons  were 
killed.  ^  When  Constantius  came  to  Rome  two  years 
later,  he  found  the  Roman  populace  still  true  to 
Liberius.  The  Roman  ladies  besought  him  earnestly 
to  give  them  back  their  bishop,  and  he  granted  their 
request  to  this  extent,  that  he  decreed  that  Liberius 
and  Felix  (to  the  latter  of  whom  the  greatest  number  of 
the  clergy  had  meanwhile  joined  themselves)  should 
for  the  future  rule  the  Roman  Church  in  common. 
But  the  people  assembled  in  the  circus  cried  out,  "  One 
God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop."  Liberius  was,  however, 
not  recalled  ;  until  in  the  following  year,  357,  broken 
by  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  his  exile,  pressed 
with  threats,  and  deprived  even  of  the  man  who 
hitherto  had  been  left  to  him  as  servant  and  companion, 

1  Athanas.  Hist,  ad  monaehos,  p.  389.  Faustini  and  Mnrcellini 
Libell.  praef.  Socrat.,  2,  37  j  Bufin.,  1,  22 ;  Hieron.  Vir.  JUuttr.,  c. 
109 ;  Ckran,  ad.  a.  354. 
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the  deacon  Urbicus,  he  determined  to  sign  a  creed 
which  was  laid  before  him,  to  refuse  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  Athanasius,  and  in  consequence  with  all 
decided  Nicxans,  and  thus  to  enter  the  Arian  court 
party.  lie  signed  the  first  formula  of  Sirmio,  which 
was  inOiTensive  in  otiicr  respects,  and  left  nothing  to 
be  dc:»ired  but  the  Ilomousion.  He  went  further; 
he  declared  himself  unable  to  hold  communion  with 
Athanasius,  and  accordingly  entered  into  communion 
with  the  most  decided  Arians,  such  as  Ursacius, 
Valcns,  and  Germlnius.  I  Ic  courted  the  favour  of  tlie 
influential  proteges  of  tlie  emperor,  the  Arian  bishops, 
Epictetus  and  Auxcntius.  Later  on  (in  the  year 
35S),  he  was  sunmioncd  from  Dc;xa  to  the  imperial 
court  at  Sirmio,  and,  at  Constantius*  bidding,  signed 
a  fresh  and  still  worse  formula,  which  the  Arian  and 
Scmiarian  bi:>hop>,  just  then  assembled  at  a  synod  in 
Sirmio.  had  drawn  up.  In  this  formula,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  an  express  rejection  of  the  Ilomousion, 
the  decisions  of  the  synod  at  Antioch  ^  against  Paul 

1  Kot  mt^T^Xj  of  the  vjnod  h(*M  at  Anifoch  in  311,  ts  Ffcfrle 
•Ul#«  (C-jmctltem-G^ifhiehu^  i^  GC2)  ;  for  tliU  cli>l  not  otrapy  Itirif 
rlUi-  r  with  tli<?  t«4  •  (if  1  mil  of  Saiiiu^aU,  or  nlih  that  of  f*b(>tiii'n  ; 
ImI  also  iif  ih*  pyw^l  of  2(>t>.  whuh  r  J  itil  the  lI(»ino(i«it4i  in  tho 
£iU*  •  n«'  ^iv  n  to  il  \*y  Taul  of  Snni«»<miA.  Th .•  ol>j  >rt  now  in 
ti  w  «■•  tu>  l«>ii(;  r  a  m  r '  aU^Uiiiin.;  final  th.*  usj  of  th  *  h.iti  J 
vuni,  but  a  ft*mi.tl  « on<l'mnatioa  of  it ;  bciau*'.*,  ikn  was  rviirt-atiitt-d, 
•i^r  tito  pri.t<:At  of  tliu  UuuotUiou,  ccitaiu  pcnuoi  (Atliaiiaaitta 
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of  Samosata,  and  the  later  ones  against  Photinus  and 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  together  with  one  of  the  formu- 
laries of  the  synod  at  Antioch,  in  A.D.  341,  were 
incorporated.  Liberius  was  thus  reduced  to  accepting 
precisely  the  position  of  the  Semiarians,  now  so 
influential  with  Constantius.  He  gave  his  adhesion 
to  their  expression,  *  substantial  likeness,"  sacrificed 
the  Nicene  doctrine,  and  apprised  the  eastern  Arians 
of  his  entry  into  their  communion,  and  of  his  separation 
from  Athanasius.  It  was  chiefly  on  account  of  this 
weakness  exhibited  at  Sirmio,  under  the  double 
influence  of  the  emperor  and  the  bishops,  and  not  on 
account  of  what  had  taken  place  before  at  Beraea, 
that  Liberius  drew  upon  himself  the  reproach  of  his 
contemporaries,  of  being  heretical,  and  an  ally  of 
heretics.  And,  indeed,  no  other  judgment  was  then 
possible.  He  had  granted  communion  to  the  very 
worst  Arians,  such  as  Epictetus  of  Centuncellae  and 
Auxentius  of  Milan.^      It  was  Fortunatianus,  bishop 

and  all  who  held  firmly  to  the  Nicene  doctrine)  wished  to  set  up  a 
sect  of  their  own.  ISozomen,  4,  15.  Philostorgius  (4,  3),  moreover, 
does  not  say,  as  Hefele  represents,  that  Liberius  signed  the  ntcond 
Sirmian  foimula.  Of  the  one  signed  at  Bcriea  he  says  nothing 
whatever ;  but  he  does  mention  the  one  accepted  by  Liberius  after- 
wards at  Sirmio,  that  is  the  third;  and  of  this  he  says  quite  correctly, 

and  in  agreement  with  Sozomen,  ttiat  Liberius  thereby  condemned 
the  HomoUsion  and  Athanasius. 

1  Hilar,  de  «yn.,  Opp.,  ii.,  464  ;  Frag.,  6,  ii.,  680  ;  Sozom.,  4,   15, 
The  lettois  of  Liberius  in  Constant^  Epitlolm  Foniiff.j  442  sqq. 
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of  Aquilcia,  who,  according  to  Jerome,  persuaded 
Liberius  to  such  apostasy. 

This  was  the  price  at  which  Liberius  purchased  his 
fctum  to  Rome,  where  the  people  joyfully  welcomed 
the  bishop,  whom  they  personally  loved  in  spite  of 
bis  fall.  The  whole  community  was,  and  remained, 
Catholic.  The  people  of  the  West  had  as  yet  occupied 
itself  but  little  with  the  controversies  about  the  con- 
sobstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  ;  they 
scarcely  understood  the  question  at  issue  or  its  import 
Liberius  was  therefore  able  quietly  to  resume  his 
office  without  retracting^.  It  had  been  determined  at 
Sirmio,  that  Liberius  and  Felix  should  preside  over 
the  Church  of  Rome  together ;  for  Felix,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  holding  communion  with  the  Arian 
bbhops,  was  still  high  in  favour  at  court.  At  Rome, 
however,  disturbances  with  wide  reaching  conse- 
quences took  place.  The  clergy  were  divided,  for  the 
majority  had  broken  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  they 
had  taken  to  Liberius  before  his  banisliment,  and  ligd 
recognised  Felix.  But  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  the  city,  because  the  people  would  not 
tolerate  him  ;  and  long  aftenvards  when  he  attempted 
to  get  possession  of  a  church  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  he  was  again  driven  out.  lie  lived  eight  yrars 
from  that  time  without  being  able  to  set  foot  in  Rome ; 
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but  after  his  death  (November  22nd,  .365)  Liberius 
pardoned  the  clergy  of  his  party,  and  allowed  them 
to  resimie  their  position.^ 

•  Nothing  is  told  us  of  Liberius  own  position*  He 
appears  not  to  have  retracted  what  he  did  at  Bersa 
and  Sirmio,  and  not  to  have  ceased  to  hold  com- 
munion with  the  Arians ;  otherwise  Constantius  would 
not  have  allowed  him  to  remain  long  in  Rome.  The 
synod  of  Rimini  however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  339,  and  in  the  year  360,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  his  orthodoxy.  He  rejected  the 
synod,  and  ordered  that  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
it  should  be  admitted  to  communion  only  on  con- 
dition of  retracting  ;  and  it  was  he  who,  in  the  year 
366,  demanded  of  the  Scmiarians  an  adhesion  to  the 
Homousion,  which  he  had  formerly  rejected  himself, 
as  a  sine  quA  non  of  their  being  recognised  by  the 
Church.  He  might  have  been  led  astray  at  Sirmio, 
in  that  the  misuse  which  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  Mar- 
cellus  of  Ancyra,  and  Photinus  had  made  of  the 
Homousion  was  represented  to  him  as  a  just  groun'^ 
for  refraining  from  using  so  double-edged  a  weapon 
as  this  word  had  proved,  and  for  forbidding  the 
employment  of  it ;  moreover,  they  had  held  up  to 

1  Mnrccllini  ct  Faugiln.  ad  lihell.  pree.  praef.     Both  these  Roman 
priests  wero  eye-witaesses,  and  Jerome  confirms  their  statement. 
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him  the  authority  of  the  synod  of  269.  When  he 
assented  to  the  substantial  likaicss  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  he  might  (like  other  otherwise  good  catholics 
of  that  time)  have  been  convinced,  that  in  the  God- 
head substantial  equality  and  substantial  likeness  are 
necessarily  equivalent.  Thus  much  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  in  extenuation  of  his  error ;  but  it  certainly  gives 
no  excuse  for  his  rejection  of  Athanasius,  or  for  his 
entering  into  communion  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Arian  party.  He  must  however  have  made  good  thia 
grievous  error  even  before  the  synod  of  Rimini  was 
held  (359).  Without  doubt  events  since  358  had 
taught  him  that  that  dogmatic  word  was  indeed  quite 
indispensable  for  the  Church  ;  that  it,  as  he  says  in 
bis  epistle  to  the  bishops  of  the  East,  in  the  year  366^ 
was  "  the  sure  and  impregnable  bulwark,  against 
**  which  all  attacks  and  stratagems  of  Arianism  sliat* 

-  tcred."  » 

LtberiuSp  therefore,  at  no  time  in  his  life  was 
actually  heretical ;  but  his  eagerness  to  see  himself 
freed  from  the  sufferings  of  a  lonely  exile  and  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  his  people,  who  loved  and  honoured 
him,  blinded  him.  He  sacrificed  the  Church  to  the 
Arians,  he  perplexed  the  consciences  of  his  people  in 
regard  to  Church  matters,  and  one  knows,  of  course^ 

1  la  Co«ttUat|  Eff'  i^^M.  /'mi/;  p.  i«0. 
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that  Hilary  anathematized  him.  But  he  remained 
throughout  the  rightful  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  his  oppo- 
nent, Felix,  was  and  remained  an  illegitimate  intruder, 
in  respect  to  the  Arian  trouble  still  more  culpable  than 
Liberius.  For  Felix  received  violent  handling  from  no 
one,  and  obtained  and  kept  his  position  only  by  getting 
himself  ordained  by  Arians,  and  by  ensuring  them 
communion ;  especially  the.  court  bisliops,  and  those 
who  tiung  about  the  emperor.  Whereas  Liberius  did 
not  succumb  to  the  ill  usage  to  which  he  was  subjected 
until  after  several  years  of  steadfast  endurance. 

At  the  death  of  Liberius,  in  the  year  366,  the  split 
which  the  intrusion  of  Felix  and  the  secession  of 
many  of  the  clergy  to  him  had  called  into  existence, 
broke  out  afresh,  this  time  with  bloodshed.  A  nu- 
merous faction  of  the  people,  urged  on  by  some  of  the 
clergy,  wished  to  decree  that  none  of  those  who,  in 
violation  of  their  oath,  had  recognised  Felix  ten  years 
before,  should  succeed  to  the  office  of  bishop.  On 
this  ground,  Ursinus  was  set  up  in  opposition  to 
Damasus,  who  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
clergy.  A  regular  civil  war  was  the  consequence. 
They  fought  in  the  streets  and  in  the  churches  with 
such  animosity,  that  on  one  occasion,^  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  dead  bodies,  mostly  from  the  faction 

1  Ammian.  Marcell.,  1,  27,  3,  12. 
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of  UrstnuSy  were  found  in  the  Sicinian  basilica. 
Damasus  himself  could  not  restrain  his  own  party ; 
and  only  by  the  banishment  of  Ursinus  and  seven 
others  of  this  faction,  and  by  the  strong  measures  of 
the  prefect  Juvencus,  was  some  sort  of  order  at  length 
restored  in  the  city.  The  supporters  of  Ursinus, 
however,  continued  their  schism  and  their  meetings 
in  the  cemeteries  of  the  martyrs,  which  led  to  fresh 
bloodshed  and  fresh  banishment  of  clergy  belonging 
to  this  faction.  Thus  passed  several  years  in  per- 
petual disquietude  ;  and  thus  from  that  violent  act  on 
the  part  of  Constantius  there  grew  so  long  afterwards 
the  bitter  fruit  of  a  disturbance  in  the  Church,  which 
was  not  completely  healed  until  a  whole  generation 
had  died  out 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  later  myth  or  inten- 
tional fiction,  which  dates  from  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,  has  metamorphosed  this  history  entirely  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Liberius,  and  in  favour  of  Felix, 
who  was  dubbed  an  ecclesiastical  hero  and  martyr. 
And  it  came  to  this;  that  this  perjured  antipope, 
consecrated  by  fanatical  Arian:s  and  intruded  on  the 
Romans  only  by  the  temporal  i>owcr,  was  honoured 
as  a  saint,  and  reckoned  in  the  list  of  the  popes  as 
pope  Felix  II. ;  while  Liberius,  even  in  Rome  iti^elf. 
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was  represented  as  a  blood-stained  tyrant,  a  heretic, 
and  persecutor  of  the  faithful. 

One  cannot  fail  to  see  that  all  this  was  invented 
with  a  view  to  placing  the  cause  of  that  numerous 
portion  of  the  Roman  clergy  who  broke  their  oath 
and  adhered  to  Felix,  in  a  favourable  light,  and  to 
represent  them  as  the  rightful  party,  who  had 
withstood  heresy  and  tlie  heretical  pope,  and  had 
been  persecuted  on  that  account.  Nevertheless, 
these  fictions  must  be  assigned  to  a  late  period,  tlie 
sixth  or  seventh  century,  as  it  would  appear,  when 
only  hazy  recollections  of  the  events  of  the  fourth 
century  still  survived  in  Rome,  and  when  the  story  of 
the  Roman  baptism  of  Constantine,  with  its  train  of 
myths,  had  already  disturbed  all  historic  consciousness 
there,  and  had  thrown  into  confusion  the  historical 
continuity  and  order  of  events.  There  are  three 
documents  in  which  the  fictitious  history  was  in- 
corporated, and  from  which  all  later  ones  have  been 
made  :  the  biographies  of  Liberius  and  of  Felix  in  the 
Liber  Pojitificalis,  the  Acts  of  Felix,  first  edited  by 
Mombritius,  and  the  Acts  of  Euscbiiis.  ^ 

These  Acts  have  manifestly  been  invented   with 

1  They  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Baluze-Mansi  Collection,  i.,  33,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Middiu  Ages  were  couslautly  used  and 
co^iud. 
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a  view  to  brandings  the  memory  of  Libcrius,  and 
representing  him  in  the  most  glaring  wiiy  as  an 
heretical  apostate  and  persecutor  of  the  Catholic 
confessors,  so  that  the  party  of  Felix  might  appear 
as  the  oppressed  orthodox.  Hence  the  narrator 
makes  pope  Damasus  condemn  Libcrius  in  a  synod 
of  twenty-eight  bishops  and  twenty-five  priests, 
immediately  after  Liberius'  death.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  tliis  opportunity  was  seized,  in  order  to 
give  a  fresli  security  against  the  contradicting 
testimony  of  antiquity  to  the  story  of  the  Roman 
baptism  of  Constantinc, — the  pet  story  of  those  by 
whom  and  for  whom  the  invention  was  made.  Hence 
the  biograp}:y  of  Fch'x  begins  with  a  statement, 
made  with  affected  precision,  to  the  effect  that  he 
bad  declared  the  emperor  Constantius,  son  of  Con- 
ftantine,  a  heretic,  who  had  got  himself  baptized  a 
second  time  by  Euscbius,  bisl.op  of  Nicomedia,  ^  in 
the  villa  Aquila  (Achyro),  near  to  Nicomedia. 

Here,  then,  what  the  father  did  is  transferred  to  the 
ion,  and  the  intention  in  Constantine*s  case  to  put 
Rome  in  the  place  of  Nicomedia,  and  Sylvester 
in  the  place  tf  Euscbius,  is  unmistakeable. 

The  following  narrative  was  substituted  in  place  of 


1  UTicBoU»l^lit. 
If 
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tlie  true  one  in  the  two  first-mentioned  documents, 
which  really  hang  together. 

When  Constantius  banished  Liberius  on  account 
of  his  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Roman 
clergy  elected  tind  consecrated  the  presbyter  ^  Felix 
as  bishop,^  under  the  advice  and  with  the  consent 
of  Liberius.  Felix  forthwith  holds  a  council  of  forty- 
eight  bishops,  and  finds  here  that  two  presbyters,  • 
Ursacius  and  Valens,  agree  with  Constantius,  and 
condemns  them/  The  two  persuade  Constantius, 
and  with  his  consent  go  to  Liberius  and  offer  him 
return  from  banishment  on  these  terms  : — that  there 
should  be  communion  between  Arians  and  orthodox, 
but  that  the   latter  should  not  be  required   to   be 

1  Felix  was  only  a  deacon.  Rufinus,  2,  22 ;  Marcellin.  lAhtll.  Free, 
praef. 

2  This  wonld  only  have  been  possible  if  Liberius  had  abdicated 
at  the  same  time,  which  he  did  not  do.  That  one  bishop  should 
appoint  another  co-ordinately  with  himself,  or  cause  himself  to  be 
represented  by  another  during  his  absence,  wa.s  contrary  to  eccle- 
siastical law,  especially  to  one  of  the  Nicene  canons.  When  after 
all  Valerius,  bishop  of  Hippo,  did  so,  Augustine  himself  whom  he 
caused  to  be  consecrated  with  the  permission  of  the  primate  of 
Carthage,  found  that  is  was  ^  contra  morem  ecclesisa,"  and  accord- 
ingly gave  orders  that  at  every  ordination  the  canons  should  bo 
read  beforehand,  in  order  that  such  a  transgression  might  not  occur 
again. — ^Possid.  Vit,  Aug.^  c.  8. 

3  Both  were  bishops,  Ursacius  of  Singidon  in  Mysia,  Valcns  of 
Hunsa  in  Pannonia,  and  had  no  relations  whatever  to  the  Roman 
Church.  The  main  supporter  of  Arianitim  in  the  Roman  territory 
wa«  Eplctetus,  bishop  of  Circumcella9. 
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re-t>aptized.  ^  Liberius  consents,  comes  back,  and 
takes  up  his  abode  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Agnes 
with  the  emperor's  sister,  Constantia.  *  She  is  urged 
to  gain  admittance  for  him  into  Rome  by  intercession 
with  her  brother,  but  declines  as  a  true  catholic. 
Constantius,  however,  summons  Liberius  to  Rome 
without  the  intervention  of  his  sister  by  the  advice  of 
the  Arians,  gets  together  a  council  of  heretics,  and 
with  its  help  deposes  the  catholic  Felix  from  his 
episcopal'  office.  The  very  same  day  a  bloody 
persecution  commences,  conducted  by  Constantius 
and  Liberius'  in  concert.  The  presbyter  Tluscbius 
(who  distinguishes  himself  by  his  courage  and  catholic 
xcal,  and  gathers  the  people  to^jether  in  his  house) 
reproaches  the  emperor  and  Liberius  with  their 
crime,  declares  to  the  latter  that  he  is  no  longer 
in  any  way  the  rightful  follower  of  Julius  because  he 
had  fallen  from  the  faith,  and  to  both,  that,  in  satanic 
blindness,  they  have  driven  out  the  catholic  blameless 
Felix.  Whereupon  Constantiu:*,  by  the  advice  of 
Liberius,  has  him  shut  up  in  a  deep  hole  only  four 

1  There  was  no  cll<imiiMi<in  almiit  r**.l»aptiiiin  at  that  tiio'*,  or  f«>r  » 
loaf  tamo  aflcrwanU.  The  ArUu«  before  Eunumiui  cooniilcriHl 
cstholir  tepticm  U»  be  xmX'uX. 

t  A  ttmint\i»ix  with  thf  tUter  of  rnn^tAntin**  the  Grv'at. 

S  AU  UiU  tim<*,  Bti<l  •»  iuti(;  a«  LiUriu*  wan  in  ciflli«*  th<*rr.  (\iii* 
•taatiiu  WM  Dot  in  liome.  The  wxrrmxsc^  buwuvcr,  givci  uuc  to 
ifclifilamt  tiMt  bv  liv«Ni  tliero  rvgulAf Ijr. 
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feet  broad,  in  which  he  is  found  dead  at  the  end 
of  seven  months.  The  presbyters,  Gregory  and 
Orosius,  relations  of  Eusebius,  bury  him;  upon 
which  the  emperor  gives  orders  to  shut  up  Gregory 
alive  in  the  same  vault  in  which  they  had  placed  the 
corpse  of  Eusebius.  Orosius  drags  him  out  from  the 
vault  by  night  half  dead ;  he  dies,  however,  in  his 
arms,  whereupon  the  other,  Orosius,  records  the  whole 
history.  Felix,  who  had  reproached  the  emperor 
with  his  re-baptism,  is  beheaded  by  the  emperor's 
command.  The  persecution  rages  in  Rome  until  the 
death  of  Liberius.  Constantius  publishes  an  edict 
that  every  one  who  does  not  join  Liberius  shall 
be  executed  without  trial.  Clergy  and  laity  are  now 
murdered  in  the  streets  and  in  the  churches.  At  last 
Liberius  dies,  and  Damaj^us  brands  his  memory  with 
infamy  in  a  synod. 

The  description  in  the  Acts  of  Eusebius  is  con- 
siderably more  highly  coloured  than  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances are  toned  down  somewhat;  but  the 
object  in  view,  viz.,  to  quash  Liberius  and  make  him 
appear  as  Constantius'  companion  in  guilt,  shines 
through  it  all  from  beginning  to  end.  That  the  acts 
of  Eusebius  were  composed  in  the  interest  of  the 
aiitipope    Felix,    has    been    already    remarked    by 
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CavalcantL  *  It  appears  to  me  that  there  was  another 
object  joined  unth  this,  viz^  to  place  the  bloody 
scenes,  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  divided 
election  of  Ursinus  and  Damasus,  and  which  may 
have  left  behind  them  a  misty  recollection  even  two 
centuries  later  in  Rome,  in  a  light  more  favourable 
to  the  clergy  of  the  time;  and,  by  this  means,  the 
events  were  ante-dated  by  two  years,  and  represented 
as  persecutions  of  the  staunch  catholic  clergy  by  the 

• 

two  Arians,  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  And  they 
even  went  so  far  in  their  rejection  of  Liberius  and 
efforts  to  put  Felix  in  his  place,  that  in  the  chro- 
nological notices  of  the  Libcnan  basilica,  built  by 
that  very  pope,  they  passed  Liberius  over  altogether, 
and  placed  Felix  alone  between  Julius  and  Damasus. 
Thus,  then,  Felix  was  gradually  thrust  into  the 
lists  of  the  popes,  the  liturgies,  and  martyrologies,  as 
rightful  pope  and  a  holy  martyr ;  not,  however,  until 
a  late  date,  and,  as  regards  the  martyrologies,  only 
slowly.  Optatus  and  Augustinus  had  passed  him 
over  in  their  lists  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  The 
twenty-ninth  of  July  was  the  day  which  had  been 
dedicated  to  his  memory.  But  here,  when  the 
calendars  and  martyroloi^ics  were  examined  and 
compared,  the  deception  became  palpably  m;:nirest, 

1  VmdUim  Rom,  Pmiif. 
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and  showed  that  the  Felix  there  celebrated  was  quite 
a  different  one ;  and  that  not  until  the  eighth  century, 
after  the  false  legends  about  Felix  and  Eusebius  had 
been  forged,  did  it  occur  to  people  to  declare  that  this 
Felix  was  the  rival  of  Liberius.  The  oldest  document 
as  yet  known  is  the  Roman  calendar,  which  Martene 
has  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Thesaurus. 
He  assigns  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ; 
and  rightly,  for,  with  a  single  exception  (Sylvester),  it 
contains  festivals  of  martyrs  only,  and  Sylvester  is  the 
latest  of  the  saints  mentioned  in  it.  Hence  Damasus, 
though  canonised  at  an  early  date,  is  wanting.  Here, 
then,  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  was  marked  as  ^ 
natalis  s.  Felicis,  Simplfci!,  Faustini,  et  Beatricis.  In 
all  other  cases  the  designation  "  papa"  is  added  to  the 
names  of  the  popes  in  this  calendar.  Several 
martyrclogies.  which  bear  the  name  of  St.  Jerome, 
and,  2  judging  from  their  chief  contents,  belong  to  the 
fifth  century  (the  period  before  Cassiodorus),  agree 
with  this.  That  of  Bede  likewise,  without  mention- 
ing Rome.  Then  the  Martyrologium  Ottobonianum 
of  the  tenth,  and  the  Kalendarium  Laureskamense  * 

1  So  also  tho   Sicram&ntarium   Oregorianum.      Elsewhere   it  Is 
always  the  twenty-niulh. 

2  In  Martene,  Tha.  ili.,  1558. 

3  Both  in  Giorgl's  edition  of  Ado,  p.  683,  692. 
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of  the  end  of  the  ninth  centuiy.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  of  St  Jerome  in  D*Achery  separates  Felix  from 
the  three  others  which  manifestly  belong  to  Rome^ 
and  transfers  ^  him  to  Africa.  The  Vatican  calendar 
itself,  of  »the  b^inning  of  the  eleventh  century,  • 
agrees  also  with  this.  But  how  -  Felix  got  transferred 
from  Africa  to  Rome  is  explained  by  a  martyrology 
of  Auxerre,  which  falls  well  into  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  (the  latest  of  the  numerous  popes  men* 
tioned  in  it  is  Zacharias),  (741-752)  and  is  especially 
rich  in  Roman  material,  and  accurate  in  local 
notices ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
Roman  origin.  This  is  what  it  says  r.t  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July  : — "  Romae  via  Aurelia  translatio 
*  corporis  beat!  Fclicis  episcopi  et  martyris  qui  iv. 
"idus  Novembris  martyrio  coronatus  est  Eodem 
"die  ts.  mm.  Simplicii,  Faustinii  et  s.  Beatrids  nu 
^  sororis  eorum."  *  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
bones  of  the  African  martyr,  Felix,  were  brought  to  . 
Rome,  and  that  only  on  account  of  this  translation* 
which  took  place  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  Felix 
was  joined  with  the  Roman  martyrs  Simplicius^ 
Faustinus,   and    Beatrix,   to    whom   this   day    was 

I  SficiUj.f  U.,  15,  HOT.  wL 

)  Id  OioTKi,  p.  699. 

t  In  lUrieiie,  CM.  AmfL,  tL,  Tit. 
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already  dedicated.  Thus  there  are  other  martyr- 
ologies  and  missals,  in  which  Felix  is  not  found,  but 
only  the  three  others.  In  the  so-called  Sacrament 
tarium  of  Gelaslus  he  is  wanting  also,  although 
Simplicius,  Faustinus,  and  Viatrix  (or  Beatrix)  are 
celebrated.  ^  In  the  later  Gregorian  Sacramentarium^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  day  is  given  as  the  birthday  of 
the  four  saints,  but  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  Oratio 
Felix  alone  is  celebrated,  and  that  as  "martyr  et 
"  pontifex."  In  the  martyrology  of  the  year  826,  ^ 
found  at  Corbie,  as  well  as  in  the  Martyrologium 
MorbaccnsCf  and  in  the  Calendarium  Anglicamim^ 
only  Simplicius,  Faustinus,  and  Beatrix  are  men- 
tioned.* Most  of  them  simply  mention  Felix  without 
further  designation,  along  with  the  other  three  ;  or, 
like  the  Neapolitan  of  the  ninth  century,  say*  "  Felicis 
"  et  SimpHcii  ;*'  or,  "  in  Africa  Felicis,"  &c.,  as  the 
calendar  of  Stablo. 

With  the  eighth  century,  however,  begins,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  line  of  calendars  and  martyrologies 
which  make  Felix  a  pope,  and  of  course  mean  one  to 

1  In  Muratori,  lAivrgio,  EofMUd  Vitiu,  i.,  858  ;  ii.,  106. 

2  D'Achciy,  Spicily  ii.,  66. 

3  The' CaUndarium  Angliennum  (pi  the  year  1000)  in  Martene 
Coll,  amplf  yi,  655.  The  Martyrologium  Morbaceme  in  Martene, 
Thesaur.^  iii.,  1570. 

2  In  Mai.  Coll.,  t.,  63. 
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understand  the  antipopc  of  A.D.  35&  The  first  is  the 
Roman  calendar  of  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
edited  by  Fronto.  ^  Next  to  this  comes  the  martyr- 
ology  which  Rosweyde  was  the  first  to  print ;  which, 
however,  is  not  a  Roman  one,  as  the  editor  and  the 
Bollandists  have  stated.  *  It  already  contains  the 
fable  of  Felix's  martyrdom  under  Constantius.  It  is 
from  this  source,  or  from  the  legends,  or  from  the 
book  of  the  popes,  that  Ado  has  drawn ;  and  the 
sut»equent  martyrologists  for  the  most  part  have 
copied  him.  Usuard,  Notker,  Rabanus,  Wandclbert, 
follow  in  the  same  track. 

St.  Euscbius,  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  of 
August,  is  found  in  almost  all  calendars  and  martyr- 
ologics,  with  the  exception  of  the  oldest,  which  belongs 
to  the  fifth  century.  This  one,  however,  mentions 
the  church  of  St  Euscbius  as  already  existing  in 
Rome,  because  here  was  a  *'  statio  "  on  the  Friday  in 
the  fourth  week  of  Lent.  In  the  martyrologies  of  St 
Jerome,  and  in  that  of  Bcde,  one  reads  at  the  four* 
tecnth  of  August,  "  Euscbii  tituli  conditoris."  From 
which  it  appears  that  his  festival  in  the  first  instance 
was  celebrated  only  in  the  church  which  he  had  built, 

1  EpiHolm  H  tHutri.  Ec<lei^  cx\,  Vcron,  1713,  p.  185.     EsAratam 
latim  tcmpurm  Un^gurii  II.  anil  lil^  accurdiog  tu  Uuq(ia|  IH  C  net 

2  tko  oo  UiU  point  Argument  u(  FiUAto,  1.  c,  p.  1  Ji. 
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thence  passed  into  the  Roman  calendars,  and  from 
them  into  those  of  other  countries.  Nearer  notices  of 
him  do  not  exist,  and  even  from  the  sixth  century 
and  further  were  not  to  be  found.  Hence  it  was  all 
the  more  easy  for  the  intentional  fiction,  which  aimed 
at  distorting  the  history  of  Liberius  and  Felix,  to 
make  use  of  his  name,  and  transform  him  into  the 
hero  of  a  tragedy,  which  should  set  forth  the  Arianism 
and  craelty  of  Liberius  in  strong  Colours. 

Here,  then,  as  in  other  cases,  it  was  the  Liber 
Pontificalis  that  created  the  new  tradition,  which  has 
influcpced  chroniclers  and  the  papal  biographers. 
The  glaring  contradictions  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis^ 
which  resulted  from  the  unthinking  interpolations  of 
later  hands,  were  at  that  time  not  observed.  In  the 
biography  of  Liberius,  which  was  correctly  composed 
before  any  one  thought  of  giving  Felix  a  special 
biographical  article,  Felix  dies  peacefully  (requievit 
in  pace)  on  his  own  estate,  on  the  first  of  August. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  article  respecting  him,  a 
few  lines  farther  on,  he  is  beheaded  with  many  clergy 
and  laity,  on  the  eleventh  of  November.  The  author 
ot  this  article,  in  order  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
for  Felix's  papal  dignity,  wished  to  represent  him  also 
as  the  builder  of  a  church,  and  so  represents  him  as 

:a|n  building  the  very  "Basilica  in  via  Aurella,'' 
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which  in  the  article  on  Felix  the  First  (A.D.  269-275) 
had  already  been  mentioned  as  Felix's  work.  All 
the  following  writers  of  papal  history  have  therefore 
naturally  followed  this  account : — Pseudo-Luitprand, 
Abbo  of  Fleury,  the  anonymous  chronographer  in 
Pez,^  Martinus  Polonus,  Leo  of  Orvieto,  Bernard 
Guidonis,  Amalricus  Augerii.  Felix  is  set  forth  as 
the  thirty-ninth  rightful  pope.  The  revelation  of  the 
secret,  that  Constantius  had  caused  himself  to  be 
re-baptized  by  Eusebius  of  tlicomedia,  costs  him  his 
life,  and  Liberius  reigned  for  five  years,  as  an  Arian, 
and  by  his  Arianism  caused  the  aJdut-jxAova  of  many 
clergy  and  laity.  Nevertheless^  all  that  he  did  and 
ordered  was  declared  null  and  void  after  his  death  by 
Damasus.  Bernard  Guidonis  makes  the  addition  of 
a  martyrdom,  which  Eusebius  is  made  to  endure 
because  he  proclaimed  Liberius  to  be  a  heretic' 

From  that  time  onwards  the  theologians  accom* 
modated  themselves  to  the  prevailing  view,  espedatfy 
in  Rome  itself.  Who  does  not  know,  says  the  Roman 
presbyter  Auxilius,  the  defender  of  Formosus^  that 
Liberius  gave  his  assent  to  the  Arian  heresy,  and  that 
at  his  instigation  the  most  horrible  abominations  were 
practised  ?  *    And  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 

1  f%m.  AmU^  U  p.  us.        S  Ia  lUi,  Bfkat$^  ?L,  SO. 
%  Jk  (Mms  L,  25. 
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century  Anselm,  bishop  of  Havelberg,  reproaches  the 
Greeks,  because  Constantius  had  caused  Felix  to  be 
put  to  death  for  revealing  the  fact  of  his  second 
baptism.  But  he  makes  excuses  for  Liberius,  who  no 
doubt  had  allowed  much  that  v/as  heretical,  but  had 
nevertheless  steadfastly  refused  to  allow  himself  to  be 
re-baptized.  ^ 

The  Abbot  Hugo  of  Flavigny  (1090-1102)  goes  a 
step  farther  in  his  chronicle ;  he  makes  Liberius  also 
receive  baptism  a  second  time  as  a  thorough^  Arian. 
Eccard,  in  his  most  influential  chronicle,  ^  Romuald 
of  Salerno,  the  papal  historian  Tolomeo  of  Lucca,  the 
Eulogium  of  the  monk  of  Malmesburg,  all  follow  the 
usual  fabulous  tradition,  that  Liberius  remained  till 
the  day  of  his  death — six,  or  (according  to  Tolomeo  ^) 
eight  years — persistently  heretical,  while  Felix  is  the 
catholic  martyr.  Nevertheless,  with  Marianus  Scotus, 
Gottfried  of  Viterbo,  and  Robert  Abolant,  the  au- 
thority of  Jerome  is  still  so  powerful,  that  they  narrate 
how  Felix  was  violently  thrust  into  office  by  the 
Arians. 

When  at  last  the  era  of  historical  criticism  and  the- 
ological  investigation   came   in  with    the  sixteenth 

2  Dialog^  iu.,  21,  in  D'Achery,  Spicil.^  i^  207. 

3  In  Pertz,  x^  301. 

4  Pertz,  viii.,  113. 

6  "  Vixit  in  hoc  errore  annia  octo."— Muratori,  SS,  It^  xi.,  p.  63>. 
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centuiy,  no  small  amount  of  helplessness  was  exhibited. 
Hitherto  Felix  had  been  regarded  as  rightful  pope, 
and  the  time  of  his  pontificate  was  reckoned  at  a  year 
and  somewhat  more.  According  to  this  view,  Lib- 
erius  would  be  deprived  of  his  office  by  sentence  of  the 
church,  on  account  of  his  lapse  into  Arianism,  and 
then  Felix  came  in  as  rightful  pope,  until  at  the  end  of 
a  year  he  suffered  martyrdom.  Liberius,  however,  is 
said  to  have  survived  him  by  several  years,  and  to 
have  remained  an  Arian  till  his  death.  He  could  not 
therefore  again  become  lawful  pope  after  the  death  of 
Felix.  Nor  was  the  hypothesis  of  a  vacancy  of  the 
see  for  several  years  either  admissible  or  attempted 
On  the  contrary,  an  interregnum  of  thirty-eight  days 
is  all  that  the  Liber  Pontificalis  records  after  the 
death  of  Feh'x.  This  created  a  difficulty  for  the  theolo- 
gians, of  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  dispose,  if 
Felix  was  to  be  retained  in  his  position  as  pope  and 
saint ;  and  the  historians  could  not  deny  the  irrecon- 
cileable  contradiction  to  all  contemporary  inform- 
ation. Cardinal  Baronius  had  already  composed  a 
treatise  to  show  that  Felix  was  neither  a  saint  nor  a 
pope.  Gregory  XUI.  had  appointed  a  special  con- 
gregation to  decide  the  question.  And  then  (15S2) 
during  some  excavations  under  an  altar  dedicated  to 

SS.  Co^mo  and  Damian,  a  body  was  found  with  an 
u 
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inscription  on  stone — "Corpus  S.  Fclicis  Papas  et 
Martyris  qui  condemnavit  Constantium."  The  stone 
with  the  inscription  vanished  again  soon  afterwards, 
and  Schelstrate  ^  laments  that  search  was  made  for 
it  in  vain.  The  wording  of  the  inscription  in  itself 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to^prove  it  at  once 
to  be  the  clumsy  invention  of  a  later  age.  But  Bar- 
onius  and  the  congr^^tion  thought  otherwise ;  and 
so  Felix  kept  his  place  &3  pope  and  martyr  in  the 
corrected  Roman  martyrology.  Nevertheless,  the 
place  was^  expunged  from  the  subsequent  editions 
of  the  older  Roman  breviaries,  in  which  the  martyr- 
dom of  Eusebius,  for  merely  rebuking  the  Arianism 
of  Liberius,  was  related  in  the  words  of  Ado.  More- 
over in  the  Oratio  of  the  breviary  the  designation  of 
Felix  as  "  pope  "  was  removed.  But  even  such  a  man 
as  Bossuet  could  allow  himself,  on  the  strength  of 
documents  so  palpably  forged,  to  represent  Liberius 
as  an  obstinate  heretic  and  bloody  persecutor  of  true  * 
catholics.  Still  he  contends  against  Baronius,  who 
had  accepted  the  wholesale  persecution  and  butchery 
of  the  catholics  in  Rome  under  Liberius  as  a  literal 
fact. 

1  AntiquU.  lUustr^  L 

2  See  Laanoi,  £pist,  5,  p.  41. 

3  Dtfent.  JDecl.  OaU^  p.  3, 1.  9,  c.  33. 
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To  complete  it  all,  in  the  year  1790,  a  Roman 
ecclesiastic  Paul  Anton  Paoli,^  undertook  in  a  lengthy 
work  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  Felix,  and  the 
authenticity  of  his  suflcrings  and  acts.  He  has 
succeeded,  he  says,  in  accomplishing  the  feat,  hitherto 
considered  an  impossibility,  :f  making  both  the  rivals, 
Liberius  and  Felix,  appear  as  innocent  and  guiltless, 
both  of  them  together,  as  legitimate  popes.  AU, 
according  to  him,  rests  upon  misunderstandings  and 
untrue  reports.  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Jerome,  all  their 
contemporaries,  have  been  found  to  be  in  uninten- 
tional and  unavoidable  error.  In  Tome  men  were 
obliged  to  believe  that  the  papal  chair  became  vacant 
through  Liberius*  guilt,  which,  however,  in  reality 
was  not  the  case,  and  hence  Felix  was  elected.  The 
Acts  of  Euscbius  arc  genuine  and  contemporary.  All 
the  awkward  statements  whicii  they  contain  are  set 
aside  by  the  convenient  and  never-failing  resource  of 
supposing  them  to  be  later  interpolations.  Moreover, 
the  author  has  fortunately  discovered  that  Felix  lived 
concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  for  thirty- 
four  years  after  he  was  driven  out  of  the  city; 
although  contemi>oraneous  evidence  makes  him  al- 
ready dead  in  tlie  year  365,  and,  although  there  was 

\  thS^  /Wm«  StepmtU  Ptpa  #  Mmrtirt  IhutrfMSimi^  BuOiA,  1790. 
Willi  A  mpplemevA  of  over  iOO  p«<c«  quAflo. 
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no  conceivable  reason  for  his  concealment,  after  the 
death  of  Constantius. 

The  whole  is  a  structure  of  ill-conceived  hypotheses 
and  conjectures,  which  crumbles  to  dust  at  the  first 
breath  of  sober  historical  investigation. 

That  Felix  was  never  rightful  bishop  of  Rome,  but 
a  mere  tool  of  the  Arians,  foisted  upon  the  people, 
and  successfully  rejected  by  them,  has  been  admitted 
by  all  the  better  ecclesiastical  historians,  Panvinius, 
Lupus,  Hermant,  Tillemont,  Natalis  Alexander, 
Fleury,  Baillet,  Coutant,  Ceillier.  In  Rome  itself 
cardinal  Orsi  ^  has  let  his  own  view,  which  agrees  with 
theirs,  shine  through,  partly  by  a  meaning  silence, 
partly  by  the  appellation  "  antipope,"  which  he  gives 
to  Felix,  though  he  only  mentions  him  once  in  passing. 
Saccarelli^  has  shown,  quite  decisively  and  with 
correct  judgment,  that  it  is  historically  necessary  to 
strike  out  Felix  from  the  list  of  Roman  bishops. 
Saccarelli's  contemporary,  the  Augustinian  monk 
Bcrti,  in  one  of  his  treatises  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
has  stated  the  reasons  usually  given  for  and  against 
Felix  having  a  place  in  the  list  of  the  popes  in  such  a 
way,  that  he  makes  one  sensible  of  the  weakness  of 
the  forintr ;  and  then  ^  adds,  as  if  by  way  of  a  joke, 

1  UtOTi.  Eccles^  vi ,  201,  cd.  in  12mo, 

2  ffiit.  JSeele8.y  v.,  334.  Rome,  1777. 

8  ^  H»ret^  ut  aiunt,  in  aqua :  neque  enim  tarditate  ingenioli  mei 
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that  he  does  not  venture  to  decide.  Later  oo,  three 
other  Roman  autk-'s,  I\:-.-aes,  Sangallo,  and  Palnia, 
the  two  first  In  tiiclr  bl^^rapiilcs  of  the  popes,  the 
last  in  his  ecclesiastical  xustor}%  have  given  up  the 
case  ^  of  Fclijc  as  untcriiblc* 

*  p<Trfpere  pomm,  quomodo,  nedrata  libfrio,  Felix  tctib  Pbotilin 
•■  sit  hAbf  Ddoi,*  ctc.»/i'iir»r. J  EetUt,  t.  DiMatrt.  hui^  iii.,  4«4,  A«^. 
17€1.  This  relocuara  jy  ryzJji  alg  meftniar  openlj  is  obdlj  ex- 
pUined  by  the  dct,  ihzX  c?rJ.A'A  Lamb^Ttioi  (aftenvmidr  pop« 
Benedict  XIV.)  in  LU  work  1  .  Ccttomu,  Scmeiontm,  1,  4,  p.  2.  c.  27, 
14,  had  Just  mainUincd,  to  tii?  ld  small  astonishment  of  all  who 
were  arqaainted  with  eccle«i:i.  '.::\l  antiquity,  •'De  a  Fcltcis  II. 
•'saactitate  et  martjrio  nallsiar  .,  .ia=  sniteresse  duUtationim,  scd 
'■dispatari  ab  crufiitid  dnnUTst  '.:  qtialitato  nUion^^iiie  martyrti.'* 
When  therefore  cardinal  B'jt^:*,  :n  liiz  ApUo^ia  M  PomiaJUato  Ltn^ 
dtU0  X,  sayi, "  passa  qc&si  {»-:'  cimostrata  a  legittimiti  del  pocti- 
'^licato  di  St  Ft  Ii«.f  per  ckvL'.  -.  !•.•  iu^pcngono  la  caduta  di  Libciio," 
he  b  stating  whn*.  is  manfrj^b:  /  Ir-.cm.Lt. 

1  KoTaes,  EUmenh  d:'.:    i^.^rw.  dy  Commi  rcnUjUi,  Roma.  1R21 
1,  124;   Sanf^allo,   Gtsi.  ^'  J  cr.' /.,  ui^  4^.0;   Palma,  Pr^titcuoAtt 
nut.  KttUt.  ii.»  129. 

2  (In  the  bturts  of  the  popes  !.>  .'.:9  catliclral  at  Sienna  the  bnitt  of 
Fkppe  Joan  has  bct'n  tranF(c.-;ae:I  ;.)to  ;iopo  Zarliariat.  (See  p.  30.) 
Felix,  however,  rvtains  his  pUce  ;^ ere  to  this  day.] 
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Dante  sees  in  hell,  in  the  circle  of  false  teachers  and 
their  followers,  the  cover  of  a  large  tomb,  with  an 
inscription  stating  that  this  tomb  contains  pope^ 
Anastasius, 

«  Whom  out  of  the  right  way  Photinus  drew." 

Now,  it  must  always  be  a  matter  for  astonishment 
that  the  great  poet,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to 
represent  a  pope  as  suffering  the  fate  of  a  heretic, 
should  have  chosen  precisely  this  cue,  one  of  the  least 
known  in  the  Roman  list.     Cne  would  have  thought 

1  Inf.  xi.,  9. 

[E  quivi  per  P  orribile  copcrciiio 

Del  puzzo,  che  '1  profondo  abisso  gitta 

Ci  raccostammo  dietro  a(!  un  coperchio 
D'un  grand'  avoUo,  ov'  io  vidi  una  scritta, 

Che  diccva  :  "  Anastagio  Papa  guardo, 

Lo  qual  trasse  Fotino  delJa  yia  dritta" — ^xi.,  4-9.- 

And  there  by  reason  of  the  horrible 

Excess  of  stench  the  deep  abyss  throws  out, 
We  drew  ourselves  aside  behind  the  cover 

Of  a  great  tomb,  whereon  I  saw  a  writing. 
Which  said :  <<  Pope  Anastasius  I  hold, 
Whom  out  of  the  right  way  Photinus  drew." 

Longfellow's  Translation. 

"  The  commentators  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  person  who  is 

^  here  mentioned  as  a  follower  of  the  heretical  Photinus.    By  some 

<<  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  Anastasius  II. ;  by  others,  IV. ;  whUe  a 
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tiut  Ltberius  or  Honorius  i^'ould  have  been  much 
more  ready  to  his  hand  for  this  purpose,  the  Arst 
especially,  who,  according^  to  the  account  which 
prevailed  everywhere  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ruled  at 
Rome  for  several  years  before  his  death  as  a 
notorious  Arian,  so  that,  as  was  supposed,  ardent 
catholics  died  as  martyrs  because  of  him. 

It  was  Gratian's  Dccrcium  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  determined  the  Florentine  poet  in  his 
choice.  That  is  to  say,  Gracian,  according  to  the 
precedent  of  the  Ivoniaii  decretal,  inserted  a  passage 
from  the  Pontifical  ^  bc:::x'.  in   which   it  is  said  that 

*  third  •Pt,|e«loaff  of  the  Int'^M'ty  of  th<»  papal  iaitb,  coiiti*nd  that 

*  our  poet  hai  conf(>an<le<i  him  -^ith  AruMta-Kius  I^  emperor  of  tho 
'*£a«i.    Kaiio  dt-gli  rix'rti,  liko  tur  Author,  makea  him  a  popo:— 

"  Anaxtado  papa  in  qnt'l  ti*mi>o  cm 

**  Di  FoUo  TBgo  a  mal  gnulouo  sui, — IHttam'mdCf  U^  14.** 

Cary's  oote  in  loco. 

Those  who  would  mtc  the  pone  at  t^:e  eipoii*!**  of  the  emperor  aaj 
that  Photiotit  died  b*:fore  tho  lime  of  ]>opc  Ana«taiiiia  II.  Doth 
pope  and  em|M*n)r  nvtv  tjll-d  h"r-ti<.al  out  uf  n*tp«x't  to  tho 
Birmory  of  A'-at-itm.  But  tl  *  <  nip  -.'r  n  •K^\  n<*t  be  coiiiudtTxi  h«*rr . 
Daaie  probablf  knew  vrluii  lie  xnitin:,  aud  when  bo  aajrfl  pope, 
BKAiis  pope,  and  not  t'mi>cn>r.] 

1  iMcrtl^  i^  diit.  19,  9.  [(rritian*';  PccrHttKi  appitired  at  Dolof^nai 
the  flnt  •fhool  of  Iaw  in  Kurop'%  al^^t!!  11!>0.  It  combintnl  tho 
Itiiliiriao  lf>r(p^ra  with  th>jHo  tf  L>  u<ul«^|:f,  Aacolin,  Uri}C«>r]r  of 
PariA,  and  Umtiiin  hi'n;  if.  Tt  i*.  -•  {*.  I.**.  II  th*^  older  colh*  tioci« 
o^(-«t»on  Uw,  and  l>«*cA!t!.*  th  *  \i%\\x\  :.;  ir.-:  U  '  r  oaioMtst*  aud  th<*>>l<w 
giaaa.  No  book  haj  erer  hail  fuv  h  ;a.!i*'-r.<:tf  in  th«*  Chuixh,  althouf:h 
II  tcema  with  errura,  both  int4;ntioaAl  and  unintentkmal.  For  further 
fMtkfUan,  ioe  Janoi,  Dtr  PapH  wtd  «;#«  CvmcU^  Ui^  p.  l^iea.J 
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many  persons  in  Rome  separated  themselves  from 
the  company  of  Pope  Anastasius,  because  he  had 
entered  into  church  communion  with  the  deacon 
Photinus  of  Thessalcnica,  and  intended  secretly  to 
bring  Acacius  again  into  honour  in  the  Church.  For 
which  reason  God  had  punished  him  with  sudden 
death.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  Gratian's 
Dccretum^  was  accounted  a  decisive  authority;  it  did 
not  readily  occur  to  any  one  to  doubt  the  facts  and 
doctrines  stated  in  it ;  and  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  memory  of  pope  Anastasius  II.  has  come  down 
to  posterity  as  that  of  a  man  prone  to  heresy,  from 
whose  communion  in  the  Church  it  was  right  to 
withdraw  oneself,  pope  though  he  was ;  and  only  by 
his  sudden  death  was  still  greater  mischief  warded  off 
from  the  Church.  Now  what  was  there  to  justify  this 
view? 

The  Byzantine  emperors  were  perpetually  finding 
themselves  impelled  by  the  political  condition  of  the 
empire  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  powerful  party 
of  the  Monophysites  to  the  Church,  and  thus  heal, 
not  merely  an  ecclesiastical,  but  also  a  political 
disorder,  and  ward  off  the  grave  danger  which  was 

I  [It  became  comparatively  obsolete  after  Gregory  IX.  caused  the 
five  books  of  Decretals  to  bo  published  by  Raimond  de  Pennafort  in 
1234.  It  was,  in  fact,  insufficient  for  the  increasing  usurpations  of 
the  popes.] 
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threatening  the  State.  With  this  object,  the  emperor 
Zeno,  advised  by  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
had  published  the  Hcnoticon  (4S2),  which  declared 
the  binding  authority  and  dogmatic  decisions  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  so  hateful  to  all  Monoptiysites, 
to  be  an  open  question.  This  ended  in  pope  Felix  II. 
calling  a  synod,  and  declaring  Acacius  anathema. 
Acacius  himself  certainly  remained  all  the  while 
catholic  in  his  doctrine,  but  he  sacrificed  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  entered  into 
church  communion  with  all  Monophysitcs  who  had 
accepted  the  Hcnoticon.  Acacius  had  almost  the 
whole  East  on  his  side,  and  as  Rome  broke  off  from 
every  one  who  remained  in  communion  with  Acacius, 
a  schism  in  the  Church  between  East  and  West  for 
thirty-five  years  was  the  consequence. 

The  successors  of  Acacius  were  bidden  to  strike 
his  name  off  the  diptychs  as  one  who  had  died  under 
excommunication  ;  and  the  popes  Felix  and  Gelasius 
demanded  this  as  a  condition  of  communion.  This, 
however,  the  patriarchs  dared  not  do,  for  fear  of  a 
popular  commotion  ;  and  Rome  would  not  give  way, 
although  Gelasius  himself  confessed  that  the 
cxjK-ctation,  that  the  Orientals  would  prefer  com- 
munion with  the  See  of  Rome  to  every  other  con- 
sideration, had  proved^  a  delu:»ion« 

1  a<Ki<«f,ea  UbU,  ir,  11T3. 
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The  separation  had  lasted  already  eleven  years, 
when  pope  Anastasius  ascended  the  papal  throne. 
He  had  peace  with  the  Eastern  Church  more  at 
heart  than  his  two  predecessors  had  had.  He  did, 
therefore,  what  GelasiuS  had  refused  to  do,  €ven  at 
the  request  of  the  patriarch  Euphemius ;  he  sent 
two  bishops  as  his  legates  to  Constantinople,  still, 
however,,  contending  that  the  name  of  Acacius 
must  no  more  be  mentioned  at  the  altar.  In  a 
contemporaneous  Roman  fragment  mention  is  made 
of  the  letter  v/hich  the  pope  sent  at  the  time  to  the 
emperor.  The  reader  will  thence  see  on  what 
worthless  grounds  the  still  continuing  schism  between 
the  East  and  the  West^  rested.  At  this  point 
Photinus  arrived  in  Rome,  a  man  who  seems  to  have 
been  active  in  ecclesiastical  negotiations,  and  who 
probably  had  received  a  commission  from  the 
Orientals  to  win  the  pope  over  to  the  cause  of  union. 
Anastasius  admitted  him  to  communion,  although 
from  the  Roman  point  of  view  he  belonged  to  the 
schismatical  party,  that  is  to  say,  remained  in  alliance 
with  those  who  honoured  the  memory  of  Acacius. 
And  the  pope  showed  himself  ^  ready  to  give  way  in 

1  In  Blanchini,  Kotm  Varior.  ai  Anasfas.  iii.,  209. 

2  The  cxpression'of  the  hio'^rapherin  the  Pontifical  book,  "occulte 
"  voluit  revocare  Acacium,"  is  to  bo  understood  of  there-insertion  of 
hia  flame  in  the  diptychs.  *'Id  nonnisi  de  illiua  nomine  sacris 
^(Uptychis  restituendo  intelligi  potest,*'  says  Vignoli  (Liber,  Pontif.f 
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tiie  questioQ  of  mentioaing  Acadus  name  at  the 
altar,  and  thus  renoonce  the  haughty  bearing  which. 
as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessof5» 

1,  171)  qvHr  rifriithr.  Canixxal  Vai  IrAlcmin^  In  th«  tnrk  of  auBf 
0llKffs  (Bwoaioft,  fiklUn&iCf^  Scmai^,  Ac),  »tv  in  kit  noif  to 
Brnmid  Onidooii  iSfmeU^  ri.,  »?>.  that  tL^*  itauxnent  in  tli«  Poo- 
liical  book  ouukiI  be  true:  AnMtAfiOi  c«nao(  bare  ch«rulKd  tke 
iatmtioo  of  accQiiaff  I6r  th«  nam*  cf  Aca«.iQ«  mecti'-4i  in  tke 
lilansT,  becnoee  he,  like  hifl  pudti*— ur«,  in  tke  Icttc-r  whi<  k  ke feat 


Id  tke  rmpemr  inunediatelj  after  kii  promociun  to  tke  p«|«cT,  kad 
4e«uad«!d  tkat  tkis  name  ikcmld  be  snpprtvwd.  Dut«  in  matu-n  oC 
kUtury,  it  can  acarvelj  be  tkuogkt  poMble  to  bolld  oo  cut  k  vvnk 
nni^QiD«-nt>.  Certainly  AnaataMO*  ^  do  tkis  in  tk«*  fint  f  w  verks 
«C  kia  pootiSaatc:,  on  entrrins:  upon  tke  keritaip?  of  hi«  pn-decrnaora. 
Bot  wkat  can  be  oknt  natarmJ  tkan  tbat  a  p'-aL-e-lorin^  P«->:*^N  having 
ket'<«K  cooTinced  of  tke  i m prat  tic abilitr  of  hi*  own  hard  r  <iiii>itian, 
one  whirh  thotked  tke  ft-vlin;;^  of  raillioas  [n'-arlr  the  wk>»Ie  Lad 
renuuned  tnw  to  Acarina],  ahoold  hare  shown  a  di«|o»ition  to 
rcaonnce  a  demand,  with  tke  ^urrrnder  of  which  not  a  nn^lo 
■—I  nlial  principle  of  choit'h  discipline  wa*  anrrv  n«!cn'd.  If  it  waa 
poaiUble  in  tke  caae  of  a  man,  who  fur  a  hnndrrd  and  thirty  jrrars 
after  kia  dratk  kad  n-mainrd  in  the  enj^tym'-nt  of  chiirth  tum* 
monion  and  intrrceaaion  (Thf-odttre  of  MofMUi-atia),  at  taut  to  ex|M*l 
kim,  wht*n  mrn  b<t-ame  coovim f^l  of  th**  fuodamt  ntal  htU'DMlnxr of 
kia  writinira,  it  •ort-lr  wan  pfMiblf,  in  the  t  am*  <»f  a  binkop,  wh«i  had 
alwara  acknowlf-dfT'tl  cathnlic  dniaiiA,  and  had  only  cm-d  in  a 
formal  way,  and  andrr  T«'rT  cxtrnuatintr  (-in'nm<tanc<*«|  to  n-limno 
kim  aftrr  kia  drath  fn»m  th-*  anatht  ma  whi«-h  had  been  prommncfd 
00  him,  when  on  tki«  art  of  clemency  dcptndi^  the  well-being  and 
of  tke  whole  Chanh. 
(Tke  anathema  ai?ainat  Arariaa  waa  prononnr<*d  by  Felix  in  an 
wmaoally  atrooK  liirm.  It  wan  dr<-laivd  ti>  b«*  invTenUble  by  any 
pi/wer,  cTrn  by  Kdix  himirif :  •*  Nun(]uam<|ti<>  anathrmatis  Tinculia 
•  ernrndna.* — Rfui.  Ftlu.  md  Ar^etmm.  In  a  iitilMieqa«-nt  letter  to 
Zrno.  IVIix  majntaint  thift int  xc»mblc  iKMiition  :  "  Tnile  divin«>jiidieio 
"  nnllatrnaa  potait,  h  mm  yHHia  %4  mmUmus,  ab)ioKi."~AV*««l.  xl. 
Writing  to  Kravitta,  who  fiU(-c«-e«lr«l  Ai  at  iu!<  in  a  brief  {lathan-liato 
of  f«»iir  mnntha,  Kt-lix  ifit>m-»t''4  thit  Ara«  iuji  i^dfiibtleM  with  Juilaa 
in  h'U.  liut  the  annth  ma  wa^  alni>-«t  a  ^rutum  /mimm  in  the 
lUkl  A^^i  iu«  maintain  <l  hU  futtrur.  )iAti>  till  hi«  <ii-atli,  ami  llio 
oiii-r  tlifv*'  |n(.iarh«  "i  Ant>  *•  h.  Al<  \A:i<Iria,  and  J«rii^l<m 
ren.^in  d  in  cuuwuuiun  with  hiw. — Miliuan'a  I^«Un  CknUutmUg, 
bk   ui^  c.  LJ 
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had  given  such  offence  to  the  East.  But  in  Rome^ 
where  it  was  considered  a  duty  and  point  of  honour 
not  to  depart  from  the  path  of  Felix  and  Gelasius, 
this  excited  great  displeasure ;  and  it  came  to  ^ 
formal  separation  from  Anastasius,  for  being  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  righteous  cause  of  the  Roman  See,  the 
authority  of  his  predecessors^  and  the  validity  of  the 
Chalcedonian  decrees  for  the  sake  of  an  insecure 
peace.  The  premature  and  unexpected  death  of  the 
pope  at  this  position  of  affairs  was  regarded  by  those 
who  had  separated  from  him  as  a  providential  deliver- 
ance  of  the  Church  from  very  great  danger. 

The  later  commentators  on  Dante — Poggiali, 
Lombardi,  and  Tommaseo  —  think  that  Dante, 
misled  by  Martinus  Polonus,  has  confused  pope 
Anastasius  with  the  emperor,  his  contemporary 
and  namesake.  This,  as  one  sees,  is  not  the  case.  ^ 
Philalethes  also  thinks  that,  as  Acacius  had  already 
been  dead  some  time,  the  whole  story  rests  on  an 
error ;  that  is  to  say,  he  supposes  that  the  author  of 
the  Pontifical  book  means  one  to  understand  the 
still-living  Acacius,  because  lie  makes  use  of  the 
expression  (explained  l-^.  t>.e  note)  "  to  recall " 
[revocare  Acacium].  There  Is,  however,  no  necessity 
for  this   adoption   of  a  glaring   anachronism.     It  is 

1  DatUe'i  Divine  Comedff,  DrosdeB)  1839,  i.,  69.     [bjr  the  King  of 
Saxouy.] 
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certainly  a  disfijarlng  blot  in  Dante's  sublime 
creation  that  he  has  p!aced  an  innocent  and 
doctrinally  blameless  pope,  whose  desire  for  peace 
would  have  been  accounted  as  a  hi^h  merit  in 
another  aje,  in  hc!l  u-ith  the  eternally  lost  heretics. 
But  the  error,  into  which  the  greatest  of  Christian 
poets  thus  fell,  by  not  in  the  historical  fact,  but  in 
the  judgment  respecting  the  fact ;  and  this  erroneous 
judgment  Dante  shared  with  his  contemporaries,  and 
with  the  Middle  Ages  generally. 

In  the  Pontifical  book  it  is  st.it'_*J.  that  Anastasius 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  his  intention  wiili  regard 
to  Acacius,  *  because  death  overtook  him  as  a  judg- 
ment from  heaven.  This  statement  is  not  suflF.cicnt 
for  the  chroniclers  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.     The  catastrophe  must  be  more  distinctly 

1  ^idiiud  lUi  tlflo,  ftkllowlnir  in  th<»  st^p*  of  R*  lUnnIni*,  Ttemnln^ 

md   Noira«r«,  roainUin^  that   thr  anthor  of    the   L%h*T  Pont  jfraitB 

mtmhl  l*^!  on«*  to  tupiM"*''  that  th<*  |M»p<»  wm  Ptnirk  l>r  liuKtiutif;, 

and  that  thli  wm  arotifu^inn  with  the  <nip<'n>r  Anaf»ta)«iiis  wlio  had 

mn  with  thU  kiiw!  of  d*ath.     Kntin  Ijr  without  fi*iiii(Utii>n.    Th« 

PiiCitifi<  al   iHHik  (l<ii'4   tiot  NIT  on>' wiinl  alMitit  liichtniir.;.     Nothini( 

amrn  tlian  tht<  in  f-tinvi  yi^l  in  what  it  iiay«:  tliat  th**  p<>{M*.  owiti;;  tn 

ht«  oppiirtun  *,  aii'l,  a*  it  w>r«*,  (tiviiifly*^  lit  di  nth,  i»A<t  i>ro^<iit-i| 

In  (III  tarn  in:.' I  lilt  hi-«  rtiin<iii4  iiit<  ntion.      Att*!  tlt.kt  t!i**  tnii»*r*ii  ••( 

likr  naiiir  «»ankill«ii  \>y  a  ria<<h  f^f  li;:hti)iii;:  i*  a  Inti*  f»l>l  *.  iiiikii>>wii 

to  hi«  r«int«  ni|«  rari' •  or  t«>  the  Ix  xt  f?*  iii-ratinn.  an*l  at   th-  tJiii* 

wb-n   th"   l*itf:ra{>hr   of    pop<»   AtumtaniiKi    waji   » tut' 11,   w.i«    n'>t 

iavvotrd  ^4*ubf  TtlliiDont,  iitti,  ie$  Kmptrtmrt^  \\.,  S-'i. 
Ij 
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marked,  and  the  fate  which  overtook  the  heretical 
pope  must  be  such  as  to  excite  horror  and  disg^ust 
They  transferred,  therefore,  "the  story  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Arius  to  Anastasius.  He  had  gone  aside  to 
satisfy  a  call  of  nature,  and  was  found  afterwards  with 
his  intestines  out.  So  Martinus  Polonus,  Amalrich 
Augerii,  Bernard  Guidonis.  ^  Dante's  commentators 
in  the  fourteenth  century  have  followed  them.  Ac- 
cording to  them  Acacius  is  the  associate  (compagno) 
of  Photinus,  and  canon  of  Tbessalonica;  but  Photinus 
seduced  the  pope  into  denying  the  divijiity  of  Christ. 
A  great  disputation  between  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  prelates,  who  rebuked  him  for 
his  false  doctrine,  2  precedes  the  catastrophe.  The 
gloss  to  the  Decreium  makes  the  pope  struck  with 
leprosy. 

1  The  papal  biographer,  Du  Pcyrat,  on  the  contrary,  contents 
himself  with  saying,  '^Anantasius  damnatus  est  et  reprobatus,"-^ 
Noticet  et  exlraiftj  vi.  [Anastasius,  the  Librarian  (Patrol.  cxiEviil., 
439),  says  that  the  pope,  in  punishment  for  his  error,  <*  nutu  divino 
"pcrcussus  est." — ^Robertson,  Hist,  qf  the  Christian  Church,  i.,  p. 
627.] 

2  So  the  "false  Boccaccio,"  or  the  Chiose  iopra  Dantey  composed 
in  1375,  Florence,  1846,  p.  87,  and  the  Latin  commentaiy  published 
by  Nannucci  under  the  name  of  Petrus  Allegherius,  Florent.,  1845, 
p.  137  ;  and  then  the  OUimo  CommentOj  p.  199,  which  confuses  Pho- 
tinus with  the  heterodox  bishop  of  the  fourth  century.  So  also 
Francesco  da  But!,  CommentOj  i.,  301.  Where  Graul  (DanU^i  HolU, 
p.  116)  found  the  story  that  Anastasius  denied  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ,  I  do  not  luiow. 
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It  was  Gratian  therefore,  mainly,  who  fixed  the 
fudgment  of  the  MidJIe  A^es  respecting  Anartaslus. 
This  pope,*  he  says,  is  rejected  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  So  says  atso  the  anonymous  writer  of  Zwetl 
in  his  I!istory  of  the  Popes.  "  The  Church  *  rejects 
^him  and  God  smote  him."  The  gloss  adds  that  two 
popes,  Gelasius  and  Ilormisdas,  excommunicated  him. 
The  bet  that  Gelasius  was  Anastasius'  predecessor 
was  overlooked.  •  But  it  was  now  hereby  established, 
as  a  certain  fact,  that  Anastasius  was  an  heretical 
pope ;  and  so  he  was  henceforth  usually  quoted  alonj 
with  Liberius  as  a  second  instance  of  papal  hercr.y. 
Since  Gratian*s  time  theologians  were  accustomed  to 
appeal  to  the  chapter  "  Anastasius  "  in  the  Deerctum 
and  to  the  gloss  on  it,  whea  they  discussed  the 
question  of  heretical  error  in  a  pope,  and  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Church  in  such  circumstances.  The 
schoolman,  Al^cr  *  of  Lieje  (about  A.n.  1 1 50),  must 
certainly  have  had  other  sources  than  Gratian  before 
him  when  he  asserted  that  pope  Anastasius  was 
condemned  alon;;  with  his  Decree,  because  in  it  he 

I  •'  M<»A  ah  Erclr^ia  Kumana  irpndiatur.'*— />i«.'im«.,  19,  c.  8. 

S  Ap  Fvs,  nbMM/-.  Awud.,  i  ,  p.  3,  351. 

i  (KiJit  II.,  A.o.  4'*3        Sirmmii' hii",  ad.  40S 

Of  laMim  I.  ^     493         llonuUiai      ••     614.) 

AfUUU«lu«  II.  •'     494. 

4  IaUt  4m  JfiM'i«on/i«rl  Jm«iIm,c.  69.     lo  Mart^or,  Tki:  .4«#'tf, 
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had  declared  that  the  baptisms  and  ordinations 
performed  by  Acidus  after  the  sentence  which  had 
passed  on  him  at  Rome  were  valid.  In  this  ^  he  con- 
tradicted the  decisions  of  his  predecessors.  AJger 
here  agrees  in  the  main  with  his  contemporary 
Gratian.  Gratian  has  quoted  the  declaration  of 
Anastasius, — according  to  wliich  the  efficacy  of  sacra- 
merits  b  not  dependent  on  tlie  character  of  the 
dispenser,  and,  consequently,  even  the  sacraments 
administered  by  a  bisliop  who  has  lapsed  into  heresy 
are  valid,  and  under  proper  conditions  efficacious, — as 
an  instance  of  a  false  decision  in  matters  of  faith 
given  by  a  pope,  respecting  which  the  Roman 
correctors  have  since  contradicted  him.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  William  of  Saint-Amour  (about 

2  Algf^r  biinsclf  does  not  mean,  as  he  afterwards  explains,  tbat 
the  Micrum(*ntj)  administered  by  Acncins  were  forthwith  nuU  and 
void.  He  dlHtinRnishcs  thus:  "  Qnod  vera,  qnamvis  non  rata  pos- 
*<hint  t'8»c  Kac-niincnta  ciijii>lib?t  mali  ^accrdotis,  ve!  hocretiei,  icl 
"  daninati.''— c.  83  But  he  fancies  tbat  Anastasius  erroneously 
declared  that  the  sacrnments  administered  by  Acacius  were  *'rata." 
That  is  to  say,  he  startn  from  the  principle  which  certain  short- 
sipfhted  d<?fcndcr8  of  papal  supremacy  had  already  put  forth,  that  a 
pope  who  became  heretical,  immctliately,  and  before  even  he  had  in 
any  way  made  known  his  heretical  opinions,  ceased  to  be  pope,  and 
hence  all  iluit  ho  KubsequLntly  did  was  null  and  void.  In  which 
case  the  Church,  whit  h  nevertheless,  could  not  possibly  do  otherwise 
than  recognize  him  all  the  wiiiic,  wuuid  tind  itself  in  unavoidable 
error. 

1  Decret,  diitinc.^  19,  c.  7,  8. 
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A.D.  1245)  confuses  Anastasius  with  Liberius.  He 
knows  nothing  more  than  that  in  the  time  of  Hilar>%  a 
pope  lapsed  into  heresy,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  •*  nutu 
divino  fuit  percussus ; "  and  he  conjectures  ^  that  this 
may  have  been  Anastasius  II.,  mentioned  by  Gratlaa. 
Alvaro  Pclayo,  who,  next  to  Augustine  of  Ancotta» 
furthered  the  aggrandisement  of  tlie  papal  power, 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  beyond  all  previous  bounds, 
and  almost  beyond  all  limits  wliatever,  in  his  great 
work  on  the  condition  of  the  Church,  makes  mention 
of  the  judgment  *  which  came  upon  Anastasius,  in 
order  to  prove  his  dictum,  that  a  heretical  pope 
n>  i  ;t  receive  a  far  heavier  sentence  than  any  other. 
Occnm,'  al:x>,  makes  use  of  the  ** heretical"  Anasta- 
sius as  an  instance  to  prove,  what  was  his  main  p  jint, 
that  the  Church  erred  by  his  recognition.  Tlic 
council  of  Basle  in  like  manner,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  the  necessary  supremacy  of  an  oecumen- 
ical council  over  the  pope,  did  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the 
fact,  that  popes  who  did  not  obey  the  Church  were 
treated  by  her  as  heathens  and  publicans,  as  one  reads 
of  Liberius  and  Anastasius.^ 

J  Op#r«.  r<!  Vtt\\'%.  C/>n><JintIir  rr«ri*il«>,  1C35.  p  tW. 

3  **  l'i«iiM>  judi«  ill  |Hrvii%ikU«  fiiit,  nmn  dum  aiwrlliiri  t  lDt«-»tliia 
•*ciui»it'*— /.'tf  /  UmtlH  KctUMur,  2,  \t\  V«  d<  tii«,  ISCO,  ii.,  38. 

4  <>r^  S^n'ginia  iHsr^m.,  Lugd^  14^5,  t  134. 
1  Ia  Umnluio,  vUi^  1337. 
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**  The  pope/*  says  Domenicus  dei  Domenici,  bishop 
of  Torcello,  somewhat  later,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
pope  Calixtus  III.  (1455-1458),  ''the  pope  by  himself 
^  alone  is  not  an  infallible  rule  of  faith,  for  some  popes 
''have  erred  in  faith,  as,  for  example^  Liberius  and 
''Anastasius  II.,  and  the  latter  was  in  consequence 
^punished  by  God."  ^  After  him  the  Belgian  John 
le  Maire,  also,  says  (about  15 15),  Liberius  and 
Anastasius  are  the  two  popes  of  ancient  times,  who, 
subsequent  to  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  obtained 
an  infamous  reputation  in  the  Church  as  heretics.  * 

1  De  Ca^dinalium  LegiU  Creat.  Traet^  in  M.  A.  dc  Domlnis,  Ih 
Uepubl.  Eeclf  Londini,  1617,  i.,  767  88. 

2  <<  In  bosrettin  prolap8U8  est,  et  rcputatiir  pro  8Ccando  Papa  infaml 
''post  donationem  Constanlini." — JJe  SchiinuUum  et  ConcU.  Difftt. 
Aigontor,  16UU,  p.  694. 
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Whilst  Anastasius,  most  undeservedly,  was  counted 
as  a  heretic,  the  memory  of  Honorius,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  held  in  honour ;  and  the  fact  that  a  general 
council  had  pronounced  an  anathema  on  this  pope  for 
holding  heterodox  opinions  and  countenancing  heresy, 
was  in  the  Middle  Ages  usually  ignored.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  as  follows :  The  Monothclitc  heresy 
was  a  dangerous  and  unhappy  attempt  to  reunite  the 
Monophysitcs  with  the  Church  by  means  of  a  very 
comprehensive  concession,  devised  and  introduced 
into  the  Church,  by  certain  Oriental  prelates,  who 
herein  had  probably  an  understanding  with  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  and  were  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes.  The  point  of  difference  was  this : 
the  council  of  Chalccdon  had  declared  that  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  are  united  without  any  confusion  or 
changing  of  one  into  the  other  ;  there  must,  therefore, 
be  also  a  duality  of  wills,  and  a  human  and  a  divine 
will  be  distinguished  in  Christ.     The  Monophysitcs, 

1  (On  thif  OMie  w«  a  tnuxtUtlnii  of  IlUhop  Ton  n«*ft*lc^i  rmmy  on 
II<iciuHn4,  mith  ii«>tr«,  hy  H.  11.  Smith,  in  the  J'nt^ptfnam  i^rUrtg 
and  rnmetUm  JUwuw,  New  Yuik,  Ai  ril,  1873  1 
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on  their  side  consistent,  made  the  human  will  vanish 
in  the  presence  of  the  divine,  allowing  to  the  Logos 
alone  in  Christ  the  full  exercise  of  the  power  of 
volition.  The  Monothelites,  who  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  middle  party,  having  for  its  object  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Monophysites  with  the  Church, 
on  this  point  agreed  with  the  latter ;  and  thus  Cyrus, 
in  Alexandria,  brought  about  a  union  between  the 
followers  of  Severus  there  and  the  Catholics.  Sergius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  an  understanding 
with  Cyrus,  sought  and  obtained  the  assent  of  pope 
Honorius  against  the  opposition  raised  by  Sophronius. 
The  manner  in  which  the  pope  and  the  two  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  held  essentially  the 
same  view,  was  this  :  Honorius  had  declared,  quite 
in  the  sense  of  the  other  two,  that  the  two  decisive 
texts,  in  which  the  human  and  created  will  is  most 
clearly  distinguished  from  and  opposed  to  the  divine 
will  of  the  Logos,  are  merely  an  **  economy "  in 
Christ's  mode  of  speaking,  that  is  to  say,  an  accommo- 
dation to  be  taken  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  by  means 
of  which  Christ  merely  intended  to  exhort  us  to 
submit  our  own  wills  to  the  divine  will.  He  was 
compelled  therefore,  equally  with  the  Orientals,  to 
recognize  only  a  single  will  in  Christ,  the  divine  or 
theandric,  that  is,  a  will  having  its  source  in  the  Logos, 
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and,  as  it  were,  merely  flounng  thraugh  the  human 
nature — a  will  in  which  merely  the  Logos  is  the 
willing  power  and  active  principle,  while  the  human 
nature  is  purely  passive ;  so  that  its  power  of  volition 
is  either  non-existent,  or,  at  any  rate,  quiescent.  And 
this  he  said  in  so  many  words :  "  We  recognise,**  he 
says,  conceding  the  point  to  Sergius,  but  expressing 
himself  with  more  decision  than  Sergius,  ''we  recognise 
*  one  will  in  Christ/'  And  thereupon  Honorius,  like 
the  Monothclites  of  the  East,  troubled  himself  with 
the  notion,  that  a  human  will,  as  belonging  to  man's 
sinful  nature,  must  alu-ay-s  strive  against  the  Divine ; 
whereas  the  idea  was  not  far  to  seek,  that  the  human 
will,  having  its  root  in  the  sinless  nature  of  Christ, 
conformed  to  the  divine  will,  so  that  a  moral  unity 
co-existed  with  an  actual  duality  of  will. 

On  the  other  hand,  Honorius,  taking  the  word 
"energy"  (i.  c.  mode  of  operation),  which  had  been 
used  by  the  Greeks,  in  a  sense  altogether  different 
from  theirs,  gave  as  his  decision,  that  one  ought  not 
to  speak  cither  of  one  or  of  two  energies ;  for  that 
Christ,  by  virtue  of  His  one  thcandric  will,  showed 
many  modes  of  operation  and  activity.  Therefore 
there  is  unity  of  will,  says  Honorius,  for  it  is  the 
Person  that  wills,  and  not  the  natures,  and  there  is 
multiplicity  (not  unity,  nor  duality)  of  energies  or 
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modes  of  operation.  In  this  way,  then,  Honorius 
would  have  the  controversy  put  down;  viz.,  that  it 
was  preposterous  to  contest  about  one  or  two  energies 
in  Christ,  because  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
expression  could  be  used  in  a  rational  sense.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  was  set  forth  that  all  men 
should  be  united  in  the  acceptance  of  a  single  power 
of  volition.  The  emperor  Constantine  stated  sub- 
sequently in  his  edict,  that  Honorius  had  not  only 
taught  a  false  doctrine,  but  also  contradicted  himself, 
merely  because  he,  being  used  to  the  oriental 
terminology,  did  not  understand  the  sense  in  which 
Honorius  used  the  v/ord  "  energy."  Honorius  meant 
by  it,  manifestations  of  activity  in  the  Person^  which 
are  many  and  various.  But  the  emperor  understood 
by  it,  modes  of  operation  in  the  natures,  of  which  there 
must  be  two,  or  (according  to  the  Monothelites)  on 
account  of  the  unity  of  will,  only  one. 

This  doctrine  of  Honorius,  so  welcome  to  Sergius 
and  the  remaining  favourers  and  supporters  of 
Monothelitism,  led  to  the  two  imperial  edicts,  the 
Ecthesis  and  Typiis,  It  led  to  tjjem  to  this  extent, 
that  Heraclius  was  thereby  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  Roman  See  would  not  oppose  such  a 
doctrinal  decree  as  the  Ecthesis  ;  and  the  Typus  of 
^onstans  was  nothing  more  than  a  weaker  echo  of 
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the  Ectkesis,  The  result,  howci-er,  was  different 
from  what  had  been  hoped  at  Constantinople.  The 
whole  East  rose  up  in  arms  against  the  new  doctrine; 
and  it  forthwith  became  evident  that  Honorius,  with 
his  mode  of  understand!  i^  the  question,  stood  alone 
in  Rome  and  in  the  West  For  some  time  efforts 
were  made  to  excuse  Honorius.  Pope  John  IV. 
(A.D.  640-642)  stated  in  his^  apology  that  his 
predecessor  had  merely  rejected  the  fond  notion  of 
two  mutually  opposing  ^nlls ;  as  if,  that  is  to  say, 
Christ  had  a  will  tainted  with  sin.  No  doubt  the  fear, 
that  in  admitting  the  double  will  one  would  be  irre- 
sistibly driven  on  to  accept  two  mutually  opposing 
willSk  was  a  very  considerable  clement  in  the 
declaration  of  Honorius;  only  it  remains  a  riddle 
how  a  man,  who  certainly  had  no  Monophysite 
tendencies,  could  allow  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  so  unfounded  an  apprehension.  The  excuse 
which  Maximus,  appealing  to  the  statement  of  the 
papal  secretary,  brings  fon^ard  for  Honorius  is  still 
more  forced  and  untenable.     Honorius,  he  says»  only 

1  yrnisJ,  X.,  6R3.  fS<»T«^nn«,  thr  immMUU*  inrceivor  of  nonoriisfl| 
bail  •  bri« f  punttl&i au*  of  only  thm^  month*;  and  app«*an  t**  havo 
P><.tf-<1  tL**  luUi'-sin.  Ji>bn  IV.  ditl  ao  te  •iilcmn  roum^il. 
IKracliat  Ui<  rcapon  wn»ie  to  the  po|>e  to  <liti>vn  the  d<M'Uini*nl| 
•aiini^  that  ht?  had  onljr  poMiUied  it  at  the  urgcni  rvqocal  of 
Ik-fKiua.— BobcrUon,  CImrtk  J/Mlory,  U^  45.J 
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wished  to  guard  against  the  supposition  of  two 
human  and  mutually  ^  opposed  wills.  Manifestly  the 
pope  had  never  thought  of  any  such  absurdity. 
Rather  his  decision  and  the  cause  of  his  error  may  be 
briefly  expressed  thus:  One  Wilier,  therefore  one 
will ;  for  the  will  is  the  attribute  of  the  Person,  not  of 
the  natures. 

Honorius  had  written  again  to  Sergius  to  the  same 
effect,  as  well  as  to  Cyrus  and  Sophronius,  and  hence 
it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  Monothelitism. 
The  patriarch  Pyrrhus,  successor  of  Sergius  at  Con- 
stantinople, had  accordingly  appealed  to  him  and, 
at  the  Lateran  synod  in  the  year  649,  the  writings  of 
the  Monothclites,  which  claimed  for  themselves  the 
authority  of  Honorius,  were  publicly  read.  No  one 
there  spoke  a  word  in  defence  of  Honorius.  Complete 
silence  was  observed  respecting  him,  although  the 
five  prelates  who  were  accounted  the  originators  and 
main  supporters  of  the  false  doctrine — Theodore  of 
Pharan,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus  and 
Paul,  patriarchs  of  Constantinople — were  condemned 
by  pope  Martin  and  the  synod. 

At  last  came  the  decisive  council  of  A.D.  680.  And 
here  took  place  what  preceding  events   would   lead 

1  Mansi,  X.,  687,  691,  739. 
20 
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one  to  expect.  IIonoriu.s  as  partaker  in  the. 
Monothclite  heresy,  was  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other  prelates  who  had  already  been  condemned 
at  Rome,  along  with  them  was  placed  under 
anathema,  and  the  council  insisted  upon  cursing 
"the  heretic  Honorius^  by  name.  He  joined  himself, 
it  is  stated  in  the  decree,  in  all  particulars  to  Sergius; 
he  spread  the  heresy  of  the  one  will  abroad  among 
the  people  ;  he  deserved  to  be  placed  under  the  same 
anathema  as  Sergius^  for  his  dogmatic  writings  were 
completely  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles 
and  decisions  of  councils,  tending  towards  the  same 
godlessness  as  the  writings'  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced Monothclites.  The  emperor  Constantine 
[IV^  Pogonatus]  in  particular,  who  had  taken  a* 
very  active  part  at  the  council,  expressed  himself  to 
this  effect  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  pope. 
And  in  the  edict  which  was  affixed  to  the  great 
church  of  the  capital,  it  was  said  of  Ilonorius  that  in 
all  points  he  was^  to  be  treated  like  Sergius  and 
Theodore,    as    "  the    companion    and    associate    of 

1  [Thrrr  wrrr  r|;rlitiN*n  HTMidti^  Uotinx  fnitn  Nor.  7tK,  CSO,  to 
8r^it  10th,  f^'^\.  Th«'  «-ti]{K-riir  prviuilttl  in  |»«-rMm  al  thf  rtii»t  vU  Vfn 
•e»^i>ii«,  aifl  At  tlf*  t-t^hu  t  nth.  In  hi<*  ab^vncc  the  |irt'«iiic*iit'ik « luir 
«At  1  (I  (nt|»ly.  Til'  nuiuUr  uf  U-«tK»|Mi  incrruw^  i;nuiu4lljr  to 
Dt  a;Iv  ti«o  it  ii*Ir*«l  ] 

3  Mjih«i.  \i.  <;j7-7I2.  f^'Q'ii  fiiit  rtiin  ri*  fn  noinilMU  f*ohjpr\Uctii 
*  ci  <.i«ncurr<  m  ct  confimiatur  hffrmU."— HaaIuIii,  Ui ,  liUd.] 
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*' heretics  and  the  sanctioner  of  heresy."  The 
council^  itself,  after  subjecting  the  writings  of  Sergius 
and  Honorius  to  a  careful  investigation,  declared 
respecting  the  two  men,  "  whose  godless  doctrine  we 
**  abominate,"  that  "we  deem  it  necessary  to  cast  their 
**  names  out  of  the  Church." 

That  it  was  the  intention  of  the  council  to  condemn 
Honorius  for  actual  heresy,  and  not  merely  for 
weakness  or  negligence  or  imprudence  in  his  mode  of 
contending  against  heresy,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt. 
And  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  ^  was  not  heretical  in  the 

1  ["  Duas  igitur  in  co  natnrales  volimtatcs  (^wr/ica  ^c^^/iora),  et 
''  duas  naturales  operationcs  {^xxjiKoq  tvEf}yEiag\  commiiniter  atque 
*<  indivise  proccdcntes  praedicamus ;  superfluas  autcm  vocum  novi- 
'^  tatcs,  et  harum  adinventorcs  procul  ab  ecclesiasticis  septis  abjici« 
'*  mus,  ct  anathcmati  mcrito  subjicimiis ;  id  est,  Theodorum  Fharanl- 
"  tanum,  Sergium  et  Pauliim,  Pyrrhum  simul  ct  Petrum,  qui  Con- 
**  stanlinopoleos  praesu latum  tenuerunt^  insuper  et  Cjrum,  qui 
"  Alexandrinorum  sacerdotium  gcssit,  et  cum  eis  Honorium,  qui 
<'fuit  RomsB  praesulf  utpote  qui  eos  in  his  sccutus  est." — Labbe, 
Concl.j  vi.,  1053;  Harduin,  Coneil ^  iii.,  1422.] 

2  [See  on  this  point  the  essay  of  Bishop  of  von  Hefclc,  referred 
to  above.  He  shows  that  Honorius  taught  heretical  doctrine.  He 
says,  that  "  Honorius  confounded  the  energy^  or  mode  of  working  in 
itself,  with  its  single  manifestations. 

**Hi8  words,  bearing  on  this,  read  literally:  *It  is  not  right  to 
give  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas  to  opinions  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Synods,  nor  to 
have  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  canons ;  as  is  the  case  with  those 
who  presume  to  predicate  one  energy  or  iwj  energies  of  Christy  etc.* 
(^Mansi^  Collect.  Concil.  T.xi.  p.  542.) 

"And  afterwards  he  says:  <  For  we  have  not  learned  from  the 
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strict  sense  of  the  term  ;  though  assuredly  it  is 
equally  clear  that  Cyrus,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  and  Paul 
were  neither  more  heretical  than  Honorius,  nor  less 
so.  The  question  at  issue  was  one  which  had  not 
been  raised  or  discussed  before,  it  then  for  the  first 
time  occupied  men*s  minds ;  a  question  in  which  the 
danger  of  falling  into  one  of  two  opposite  errors^ 
Nestorianism  or  Monophysitism — was  very  imminent 
In  such  cases  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  of  contro- 
versy is  always  needed,  in  order  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church  may  find  its  bearings  and 

Holf  RcripCorei  that  Jrtnt  Chritt  and  hU  TToly  Spirit  hare  one  mode 
•#opcraUon,  or  two,  alUiouKh  we  have  k«rue«l  Uiat  lie  wmkcU  in 
»anil«>kl  ways.'    (Iftfiui,  ubi  tuprA.) 

**  And  al  Uio  cloae :  *  Thin,  mj  brother,  yon  will  alao  preach  at 
we  do  ...  and  we  exhort  you,  that,  avoiding  the  new  mode  of 
operatMio,  f  ou  proclaim  with  Uf  one  Lord  Jcaua  Chriat'  {^Matui^  p. 
§43.) 

**  Ifonorin*  hf're  not  only  rejecii  th<*  er/JU^Iojr  t^hnlral  term  of  fifo 
•a^fyiVt,  hot  at  the  name  time  preacribot  a  kerttieml  phniae  at  a  rule 
of  iiith  when  he  lajrt :  *  On  this  account  we  too  confi-aa  mm  fnll 
('V  ii'*J*tir.)  of  our  Lonl  Jeint  Chrint,  since  oar  nature  but  not  our 
gvHt  was  manifoatljr  aasum-Hl  bjr  the  divinity  ;  an<l  this  nature,  tof\ 
•a  It  waa  created  before  tin  and  not  at  it  waa  vitiated  bjr  the  fiiU. 
That  i«,  th(*  corrupted  nature  was  not  a«umeU  by  the  Saviour,  for 
Ihia  would  bo  repugnant  to  the  Uw  of  the  Spirit.'     (M^mti^  p.  539.) 

**  Tlie  rcault  is  that  lionoriut  (a.)  rejccttMl  the  technival  ortbiMiiix 
term  of  tW4  emer^ut  (<tt«i  iw/>>ria/);  (6  )  and  d«H:lar^ti  the  apciifio 
b«;rt.ti«.a]  t*  rm,  om  wi  I  ('v  t^tXiina)  U>  b(*  ctMivct;  and  (c  )  |»roai.ribi'd 
Ckia  two»(old  crrur  at  an  article  of  tuth,  in  ihia  in«taoi*e  to  the 
Church  of  Cmutautinoplc."  rrfh.  i^mtrurig,  Apnl,  U«a,  p.  384, 
H.E.S.J 
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define  itself.  In  the  primitive  Church  the  erroneous 
enunciations  of  individual  bishops  on  questions  which 
had  not  yet  been  decided  and  formulated  by  the 
Church  were  treated  with  gentleness  and  forbearance, 
especially  if  such  men  had  died  in  communion  and 
peace  with  the  Church.  But  after  the  fifth  great 
council  at  Constantinople  (A.D.  553)  had  set  the 
example  in  anathematising  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
—not  merely  his  writings,  but  himself,— and  the 
popes  after  some  opposition  had  accepted  this,  and 
at  last  carried  into  effect  through  the  whole  West,  the 
case  was  altogether  altered.  In  the  synod  of  649 
(First  Latcran),  five  prelates  had  been  condemned 
in  Rome  as  Monothelites,  among  them  three  who 
were  already  dead.  One  of  these  was  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  Paul  II.,  who  had  written  to  pope 
Theodore  to  say  that  he  followed  the  doctrine  of 
Honorius,  and  who  had  thereupon  accepted  the 
Typiis  of  the  emperor  Constans.  The  Typus^  however, 
did  not  go  so  far  as  the  letter  of  Honorius ;  for  while 
this  declared  expressly  for  the  doctrine  of  one  will, 
the  Typus  merely  commanded  silence  about  the 
whole  question.  It  was  only  natural  and  human 
that  the  Orientals  assembled  at  the  sixth  council 
would  not  allow  the  reproach  and  disgrace  oi  heresy 
to    fall    exclusively    on    the    heads    of   their    own 
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patriarchs,  but  seized  the  opportunity,  not  altogether 
unwillingly,  of  making  the  patriarch  of  Old  Rome,  as 
be  was  then  called,  appear  for  once  amon^  the  guilty. 
And  the  papal  legates,  who  had  just  before  made  a 
protest  respecting  a  charge  of  false  teaching  brought 
against  pope  Vigilius,  could  make  neither  formal  nor 
material  objection  to  the  perfectly  regular  course 
taken  in  Uie  case  of  Honorius;  they  were  tlierefore 
obliged  to  join  in  voting  for  his  condemnation.  For 
e\'en  tlie  inflexible  Monothclitcs  at  the  council^ 
Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  monk  Stephen, 
and  the  two  bishops  of  Nicomedia  and  Klancus,  had 
just  before  declared  that  they  had  promulgated  no 
innovation,  but  merely  the  doctrine  which  they  had 
learnt  from  Honorius  and  the  patriarchs.  The 
assembled  Fathers  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to 
e::cusc  all  the  six  deceased  originators  and  favourers 
of  Monothelitism,  or  to  condemn  them  all.  The 
Lateran  council  had  rendered  the  first  course  im- 
possible ;  and  the  Roman  legates  would  probably 
have  protested  against  a  decision  which  would  have 
compelled  the  Western  Church  to  make  a  sentence 
pron<Minccd  by  itself  in  a  large  synod,  of  no  ctlect. 
Hence  the  second  course  was  all  that  remained. 

The  reception  which  the  decree  would  meet  with 
in  old  Rome  might  well  be  watched  with  anxiety  in 
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the  new  imperial  city.  A  new  and  hitherto  unheard 
of  event  had  taken  place.  A  pope  had  been  con- 
demned as  heretical  by  an  oecumenical  council,  and 
the  Romans  were  required  to  strike  out  his  name, 
which  no  one  hitherto  had  thought  of  aspersing, 
from  the  intercessions  of  the  Church.  Pope  Agatho 
had  made  an  attempt  to  avert  the  threatening  blow. 
Without  mentioning  his  predecessor,  he  had  in  his 
letter  given  utterance  to  the  general  assurance,  that 
tlie  Roman  See  had  never  swerved  from  the  path  of 
apostolic  tradition,  never  allowed  itself  to  be  tainted 
with  heretical  innovations.  The  council  answered 
this  with  the  counter-statement,  that  they  had  passed 
judgment  upon  the  condemned  theologians,  Honorius 
included,  in  accordance  with  the  sentence  originally 
pronounced  by  Agatho.  It  was,  however,  precisely 
Honorius  who  had  been  passed  over  by  Agatho  in 
his  letter. 

Agatho  meanwhile  had  died  at  Rome ;  ^  and  the 
task  of  speaking  out  respecting  the  condemnation  of 
Honorius  fell  on  his  successor,  Leo  H.,  who  had 
translated  the  acts  of  the  council  from  the  Greek. 
Leo  saw  that  both  prudence  and  justice  required  him 
to  recognise  the  judgment  of  the  council,  that  an 
attempt  still  to  draw  a  distinction  between  Honorius 

1  [January,  662,  whUe  his  legates  were  stiU  at  ConstaQtinople.J 
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and  the  Oriental  bishops  had  no  longer  any  ptx>spect 
of  success.  He  therefore  sent  an  acknowledgment  to 
the  emperor^  containing  an  express  condemnation  of 
Honorius»  because,  ^  *  instead  of  enlightening  the 
**  Roman  Church  with  apostolic  doctrine;  he  had 
.*  surrendered  it3  primitive  spotlessness  to  be  de&Ied 
^  by  an  impious  betra}^^  of  the  faith  (profana  per- 
"  fidia).**  This  was  going  almost  be>'ond  what  was 
warranted  by  historical  fact  Honorius»  as  it  hap* 
pened,  was  the  only  person  in  Rome  who  cherished 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  his  letter ;  nothing  is  known 
of  any  other  convert  which  the  Monothelite  doctrine 
had  made  in  Rome.  However,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Spanish  bishops  and  king  Erwig,  Leo  noticed  the 
transgression  of  his  predecessor  in  less  strong  ex- 
pressions. According  to  this,  ^  Honorius  had  merely 
allowed  the  pure  doctrine  to  be  falsified  or  tainted 
with  error.     He  had  merely  been  wanting  in  watch* 

1  [**  KcrnoQ  TlaQoriam,  qnl  haiir  apoctollcAiB  eccletifta  ooQ  apot- 
^  lolic*  tndiUooU  aociriiM  luatAvit,  wd  profarMi  pnxllUuiM  imina* 
^cttlatem  ftdem  nbrertere  oooAlot  ••!»"— lUfduia,   CmmtU^  iU^ 

S  C  (^im  HoooHo,  qui  iUmiiuua  haretid  dofmatlt  noQ,  Qt  ilfcnll 
•■  api flitfilit  am  AtKioHuieni,  indpieuleiii  •lUnxit,  Md  Bii|ll|ri*ntlo 
•*  coo f (»%  it  **—/>!#  c /a  «<l  Sf4$epp'$  ihtpmnim.  *' El  oda  cutn  rU 
"  n*«n<»Hiii  RciiDAfiuft,  qui  immAmUiUiiii  aposiolk*  tnidilionU  n*- 
"  f aUm  qiuini  a  |>nMicce«odbai  tuia  Miiccpit,  macaUH  c(m*-filit.'* 
«-A>i«<U<i  mJ  Er^tyium  Utfftm  Ilufmi.m^  Ap.  lUnluin,  C^mU^  hi , 
1730,  1733.J 
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fulness  and  foresight.  In  this,  however,  he  altogether 
contradicted  the  declaration  of  Agatho,  that  all  popes 
had  done  their  duty  with  regard  to  false  doctrine. 

It  was  natural  that  the  circumstance  should  be 
looked  upon  in  Rome  as  a  mortifying  humiliation  in 
their  relation  to  the  Byzantines.  Nevertheless,  after 
the  decision  of  the  council,  no  further  attempt  was 
made  to  withdraw  the  fact  from  notice,  even  in  the 
West.  On  the  contrary,  as  if  it  was  desired  to  give 
it  the  greatest  possible  publicity,  it  was  inserted  in 
the  confession  of  faith  which  every  newly-elected 
pope  had  to  sign.  Thus  it  is  found  in  the  Liber 
Diurnus,  ^  the  official  book  of  formulas  of  the  Roman 
Church  at  that  time,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  papal 
curia.  The  sixth  oecumenical  council,  at  which  pope 
Agatho  presided  in  the  person  of  his  legates,  is  here 
noticed  with  explicitness  of  detail.  Then  follows, 
after  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  two  wills,  the 
condemnation  of  those  who  opposed  the  doctrine. 
Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and  Peter,  the  four  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  together  with  Honorius,  who 
assented  to  and  promoted  (fomentum  impendit)  their 
false  doctrine,  are  anathematised  together  with 
Theodore  and  Cyrus. 

All  tlie  more  astonishing  is  it  that  the  other  official 

1  £d.  Gamerij,  Paris,  1680,  p.  41. 
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work  of  the  Roman  Church  at  that  time,  the  Pontifical 
book,  ma*ntains  an  unmistakcabic  silence  with  anxious 
care  respecting  all  that  concerns  the  part  taken  by 
Ilonorius  in  the  Monothelite  controversy  and  his 
condemnation.  And  yet  in  other  respects  it  contains 
good  and  contemporary  accounts  of  this  period.  First 
under  the  popes  Theodore  and  Martin,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Pyrrhus  in  Rome,  the  dispute  with  Paul 
about  the  Typus,  the  Lateran  council  of  A-D.  649,  and 
the  tragical  end  of  pope  Martin,  are  all  noticed.  The 
biographer  of  Agatho  in  this  collection  evidently  had 
the  Jiary  before  him,  which  was  kept  by  the  papal 
legates  sent  to  the  council  of  A.D.  680.  These  legates, 
among  whom  *  were  three  bishops,  relate  that  it  was 
they  themselves  who  had  challenged  the  Monothelitcs 
at  the  council  to  produce  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  to  which  they  appealed.  *  Thereupon 
the  delighted  Monothelitcs  laid  tiefore  the  council  the 
letter  of  pope  Vigilius  to  Mennas.  Investigation, 
howc\'cr.  showed  that  the  passage  in  point  had  been 
interpolated.  There  is  not  a  word  about  the  fact  that 
the  Monothelitcs  had  alK>vc  all  ap|K*aled  to  Honorius, 
that  the  two  letters  of  Ilonorius  both  in  Latin  and 

I  |A)inii<!aiitiM«,  Itifhop  of  Put -rn*  iiiii,  .Tnhn,  MOiop  of  rfrtu^ 
JoliD,  l»mhn|i  t»f  i;h'-;;iuia.  t<i(;ftii«-r  with  th"  »iil»-4j«ii«nii  roiiotAUlint , 
thir  \\x\  »li)tt  r«  Thniilorc  *i)<l  <->rip'ry,  •inl  Uac  (ic«4«iQ  Jiihn.J 
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Greek,  had  been  laid  before  the  council,  examined, 
and  rejected  as  heretical.  Either  the  legates  sup- 
pressed all  this,  because  they  had  received  very 
different  instructions  from  Agatho,  which  they  fdund 
it  impossible  to  follow  at  the  council,  or  the  compiler 
of  this  portion  of  the  Pontifical  book,  in  copying  their 
diary,  has  omitted  all  that  relates  to  Honorius. 
Seeing  that  the  legates  produced  the  acts  of  the 
council,  and  the  canons  which  they  themselves  had 
signed,  including  the  condemnation  of  Honorius,  one 
would  rather  suppose  that  the  latter  alternative  was 
the  fact ;  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  the  compilation, 
or  at  any  rate  the  last  revision  of  this  part  of 
the  Pontifical  book,  was  probably  conducted  by 
Anastasius  the  librarian,  who  two  hundred  years 
after  the  event,  in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  deacon 
John,  took  great  pains  to  try  and  excuse  Honorius. 
The  contents  of  Honorius'  letter  he  did  not  venture 
to  justify,  as  later  apologists  ^  of  this  pope  have  done; 
but,  he  adds,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  secretary 
did  not  possibly  misunderstand  the  pope's  dictation, 
or  arbitrarily  alter  the  words  out  of  malevolence  or 
caprice.     He   bethinks   himself,   however,    that   this 


1  [For  example,  the  archbishops  of  Westminster  and  Baltimore  in 
their  recent  pastoral  letters.  The  archbishop  of  Malines  also  in  his 
controversy  with  P6re  Oratry.    See  Appendix  F.J 
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secretary  was  a  very  holy  man,  the  abbot  John ;  and 
now  he  directs  his  indignation  against  the  sixth 
council  itscir,  which,  contrary  to  the  command  of 
scripture,  had  condemned  a  man  who  was  voiceless 
and  defenceless  in  his  grave  ; — quite  forgetting  that 
the  Roman  synod  of  A.D.  649  had  done  precisely  the 
same  in  the  case  of  five  prelates.  The  dogmatic 
decisions  of  the  council  were  no  doubt  binding  as 
a  rule  of  faith ;  but  just  as  the  Roman  See  had 
rejected  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  without  detriment  to  the  dogmatic 
authority  of  that  assembly,  so,  he  thinks,  it  is  possible 
to  reject  also  the  sentence  pronounced  on  Honorius. 
Did  Anastasius  not  know  what  Leo  II.  had  done, 
what  stood  written  in  the  popc*s  confession  of  faith  ? 
The  only  thing  in  point  which  he  produces  is  the 
remark,  that  no  doubt  the  council  condemned 
Ilonorius  as  a  heretic,  but  that,  properly  speaking,  no 
one  could  be  called  a  heretic  who  did  not  add  to  his 
error  contentious  obstinacy  (contentiosa  pertinacia). 

The  silence  in  the  biography  of  Agatho  has 
nc\'erthelcss  not  prcvcntetl  the  biographer  of  Leo  II., 
in  the  very  same  Pontifical  book,  from  citing  the 
name  of  Honorius  under  the  head  of  those  who 
were  condemned  by  the  sixth  council  as  Monothclites; 
and  as  the  lessons  fur  St.  Leo*s  day  were  taken  word 
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for  word  from  this  biography,  the  condemnation-  of 
Honorius  has  been  transferred  to  the  older  versions 
of  the  Roman  breviary,  no  doubt  without  the  follow- 
ing point  being  observed. 

In  the  East  it  was  natural  frequently  to  recur  to 
the  condemnation  of  Honorius,  without,  however, 
exactly  calling  attention  to  it  as  anything  extra- 
ordinary and  astonishing.  The  patriarchs  Tarasius  of 
Constantinople,  and  Theodore  of  Jerusalem,  men- 
tioned him  at  the  time  of  the  seventh  council  ^ 
(a.d.  jZy)  under  the  head  of  those  who  were 
condemned  for  Monothelitism  ;  so  also  the  deacon 
Epiphanius.  ^  It  occurred  to  no  one  to  make  a 
diiTcrence  between  him  and  the  other  Monothclite 
leaders  who  were  condemned  for  heresy.  Pope 
Hadrian  II.  specially  remarked  in  the  letter  of  his 
which  appended  to  the  acts  of  the  eighth  council,  that 
Honorius  was  accused  and  condemned  on  account  of 
heresy;  and  moreover,  that  his  condemnation  had 
taken  place  only  in  consequence  of  the  Roman  See 
having  given  its  assent.  ^ 

It  is  Hincmar  of  Rheims  who  mentions  the  affair  of 
Honorius  for  the  last  time  in  the  West,  adding  the 

1  [Of  Nicaea,  which  anathematised  the  Iconoclasts,  and  restored 
imago-worship  ] 

2  Concili'if  ed.  Labhe,  vii.,  166,  182,  422 

3  See  Gamier's  note  to  the  Liber  Diurnu\  p.  41. 
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remark,  that  he  must  have  deserved  anathema  in  hts 
life,  othemi'isc  those  who  sat  in  judgment  upon  him 
would  have  harmed  themselves  rather  than  *  him. 
After  him  the  recollection  of  the  circumstance 
perished  in  the  western  churches.  Of  course,  in  the 
notices  of  the  sixth  council,  as  they  existed  in  this  or 
that  chronicle,  and  in  the  Roman  breviary,  the  name 
of  Honorius,  without  further  explanation,  was  still 
read  along^  with  the  rest  who  had  been  condemned 
by  this  council.  But  seeing^  that  all  these  others  were 
Orientals,  that  the  Monothelite  controversy  had  left 
no  traces  behind  it  in  the  West,  and  that  none  of  the 
historical  works  in  general  use  in  the  Middle  Ages 
contained  any  particulars  of  the  Monothelite  question, 
it  no  longer  occurred  to  any  one  that  the  Honorius 
thus  expelled  from  communion  with  the  Church  was 
the  pope.  Beyond  everything  else  the  silence  of  the 
Pontifical  book  decided  the  point  in  this  direction. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  not  one  of  the  numerous 
compilers  of  histories  and  lists  of  popes  gave  even  the 
slightest  hint  of  so  remarkable  a  circumstance,  one 
quite  unique  in  its  kind.  The  pseudo-Luitprand, 
Abbo.  Martinus  Polonus,  Leo  of  Orvieto,  Bernard 
Guidonis,  Gcnrasius  Riccobald  of  Fcrrara,  Amalrich 

1   In  Uic  trnatim?  Ih  «jm  H  Aon  trim  th%i/9U^  ct  CUmcl    Vimdtcim 

Cmetl^  ri .  Pr»^<*,  1777,  p.  187. 
SI 
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t. 


Augerii — ^all  these  writers  of  histories  of  the  popes 
are  silent.  They  sometimes  relate  about  him  some 
unimportant  things,  such  as  small  liturgical  directions; 
they  mention  that  Leo  II.,  understanding  Greek, 
translated  the  Acts  of  the  sixth  council  into  Latin. 
But  an  event,  which  in  Rome  itself  appeared  so 
important  that  it  had  been  expressly  included  in  the 
pope's  confession  of  faith,  they  one  and  all  leave 
unmentioned,  not  perhaps  of  set  purpose — only  of 
the  compiler  of  the  Pontifical  book  can  it  be  said  that 
he  purposely  suppressed  the  proceeding — but  openly, 
because  they  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it, 
although  three  oecumenical  councils,  the  sixth,  the 
seventh,  and  the  eighth,  had  pronounced  or  confirmed 
the  sentence  of  anathema  on  Honorius. 

And  this  was  universally  the  case  with  the  Latin 
writers  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  True 
that  the  chronicle  of  Eccard,^  that  Ado  and  Marianus 
Scotus  mention  Honorius  among  those  who  were 
condemned  by  the  sixth  council,  but  this  name  without 
any  further  description  was,  for  those  times,  mere 
empty  sound,  conveying  no  ideas  to  any  one.  When, 
therefore.  Cardinal  Humbert,  in  his  writing  against 
the  Greek  Nicetas,^   inserts   a   notice   of  the  sixth 

1  InPcrtz,  viii.,  155. 

2  In  Baron.,  Append,  ad  torn,  xi.;  ^mzZ.,p.  1005,  cd.  Colon. 
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council,  an4  in  this  mentions  Honorius  al^o  as  one  of 
those  condemned,  we  may  be  certain  that  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  rank  of  the  person  mentioned ;  other- 
wise the  Byzantines  would  have  been  precisely  the 
pcop!e  in  whose  minds  he  would  have  avoided 
au'akcning  such  a  recollection.  The  oblivion  inlo 
which  the  fate  of  Honorius  had  fallen  is  specially 
astonishing^  in  the  letter  of  Pope  T.co  IX.  to  Michael 
Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  to  Leo  ^ 
of  Achrida,  in  which  all  the  scandals  and  heretical 
errors  of  their  Church  and  its  bishops  are  set  before 
these  prelates.     The  pope  confidently  contrasts  the 

1  H&nltiiD,  lii^  9?I.  [Michael  CaruUriot  and  Loo^  archbiAbop  of 
Achrida  and  mrin>|>uUUo  <*f  B'llgaria,  provoked  iho  cwt  »i*<  odciica 
Id  1053,  bj  a  letter  to  the  Utbop  of  Trani,  in  Apa!ia,  warning  I.  m 
ifainsi  iho  errom  of  the  Latins.  The  pope  rvplud  fmm  bl«  viritml 
cmpli\  itj  at  D^ncrunto.  After  quoting  the  tcit^  *^  Ego  aatcm  rugaTi 
*■  pro  ti^  at  DOQ  di  flciai  idos  toa ;  et  to  aliqtmndo  convcraot  cotiflrma 
**  fratrct  tno*,**  the  pope  proceed* :  **  Erii  er^  qQieqnam  tantii 
*'defDrntlc.  qui  oraUoncm  iI1ia«s  cnjnt  Telle  cat  poaa<*,  andtat  in 
**aliqiio  racuam    putareT    Koont  a  ledt  principU  Apoatolorum 

*  Bomana  videlicet  ecclcsia,  tarn  per  eumdcni  Pctrom  quani  tuccea* 

*  eorca  KQoe,  reprvbata  et  cooTicta.^tque  expognata  •uniofnoinm 
"hinrUconiiB  eommenta;    el    fhitmm  corda  in  Ada  Petri,    qttfi 

*  barifnue  nee  defccit,  ncc  otquo  in  Anem  deflciel  conAmMUa  7 

"  Prslrrimat  nf»roinatini  rcplic-are  n<»naginta  e(  eo  ampUoftbvrraet 
*ab  Orientit  partibu«,  ri*l  abiptisUneciisdiveraoleaiporecx  dlrvrao 
*errore  ad  corrumpendam  nrginitatrm  catholics  ecclraiir  matrta 
"rmrrgvntre.  Dit  endum  ^idvtur  ex  part**,  quantaa  Co4i«ianlino> 
"politaoa    vt-<lr«ia   |H*r   pnMul(*t   sooe   tuaiitaverit    peeU'S;    qoaa 

*  vtnliirr  expugnaTit,  prutdvit,  et  iullocavit  Humana  el  Apustuiica 
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steadfast  orthodoxy  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  with  the 
numerous  cases  of  heresy  which  had  occurred  in 
Constantinople,  and  calls  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  the  popes,  especially  in  the  Monothellte  con- 
troversies, had  continually  exercised  their  judicial 
office  over  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  and  had 
condemned  them ;  evidently  not  having  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  Michael  and  Leo,  by  quoting  the  con- 
demnation of  Honorius,  pronounced  at  Constantinople 
and  accepted  at  Rome,  could  have  demolished  his 
whole  argument.  On  the  contrary,  deceived  by  the 
Roman  apocryphal  documents,  he  represents  to  his 
opponents  that  Sylvester  had  decided  that  the  First 
See  (that  is  the  Roman)  can  be  judged  by  none,  and 
that  Constantine,  together  with  the  whole  council  of 
Nicaea,  had  approved  this.^ 

Again,  Anselm  of  Lucca  would  not  have  main- 
tained with  such  confidence  that  at  the  eight  oecumen- 
ical councils  which  had  been  held  up  to  that  time,  it 
had  been  proved  that  tha^  patriarch  of  Rome  was  the 
only  one  whose  faith  had  never  wavered,  if  he  had 
known  that  it  was  precisely  at  the  last  three  of  these 

1  [«*  Illi  nempe  facitis  pnEJudiciura,  de  qua  nee  vobis,  nee  ctiilibet 
"mortalium  lieet  facere  judicium  ;  bcatissimo  et  Apostolico  Ponti- 
*'  fice  Silvestro  divinitus  deeemente,  spiritualique  ejus  filio  Constan- 
"  lino  religiosissimo  Augu^to  cum  universa  synodo  Nicsnaapprobante 
M  ac  subscribente,  ut  iumma  «eds«  a  neminejudicetur"} 
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dght  synods  that  ITonorius  bad  been  condemned  for 
heresy.  *  In  like  manner,  Rupert  of  Deutz  would  not, 
as  he  has  done,  have  contrasted  the  steadfast  ortho- 
doxy of  tlie  popes  with  the  heretical  aberrations  of 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  if  he  had  not  shared 
the  general  ignorance  respecting  the  sixth  council  * 

Accordingly,  in  the  West,  as  often  as  cases  had  to 
be  quoted  in  which  popes  had  erred  or  become 
heretical,  people  appealed  to  those  of  Liberius  and 
Anastasius,  sometimes  also  to  that  of  Marcellinus ; 
never  to  Ilonorius.  This  ignorance  appears  in  a  very 
astonishing  way  under  Clement  V.  At  that  t'ir.c 
there  was  on  the  part  of  the  French  a  pressing  desire 
for  a  formal  anathema  on  Boniface  VIII.  The 
defenders  of  this  pope  contended  that  as  being  a  dead 
man  who  could  no  longer  answer  for  himself,  he  was 
exempt  from  all  human  judgment,  and  therefore  even 
from  that  of  the  Roman  See.  The  instance  of 
IlQAorius  would  have  been  \txy  welcome  to  the  agents 
of  the  French  court ;  for  by  means  of  it  they  could 
have  proved  in  the  most  emphatic  way  that  the  Church 
had  certainly  sat  in  judgment  on  a  defunct  pope,  and 
had  condemned  him.  The  fact,  however,  had  long 
since  vanished  from  the  memories  of  jurt:»ts  no  less 

1   Cimlf^  OmUrtmm  AmUptp^m^  BM.  PUnm  U^d^  itUI^  §09. 
3  iM  Dmmu  O/k^  3,  23. 
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than  of  theologians ;  and  hence  in  the  long  controversy 
and  legal  discussion  the  name  of  Honorius  was  never 
mentioned. 

Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  tliat  Platina  has  even 
made  Honorius  a  decided  opponent  of  Monothclitism, 
and  he  represents  Heraclius  as  banishing  Pyrrhus  and 
Cyrus  at  the  suggestion  of  Honorius.  But  tliat 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  learned 
Panvinio,  whom  Cianoni  then  copied  in  turn,  should 
allow  this  to  pass  unchallenged,  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable. 

The  fact  that  Honorius  was  condemned  by  the 
sixth  general  council  was  first  brought  back  to  the 
memory  of  the  Western  Church  by  a  Greek  living  in 
Constantinople,  Manuel  Kalekas,  who  in  the  year 
1390  wrote  a  work  against  the  Byzantines  for  being 
separated  from  the  W^st.  The  papal  nuncio  Anton 
Massanus,  a  Minorite,  brought  the  book  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  papal  court  in  142 1  ;  whereupon 
Martin  V.  had  it  translated  by  the  celebrated 
Camaldulensian  abbot,  Ambrose  Traversari.  From  it 
cardinal  Torquemada,  ^  who  wrote  his  Summa  about 
the  year  1450,  first  learnt  the  condemnation  of 
Honorius,  v/hich  disturbed  him  greatly;  for  by  no 

1  Quetif  et  EuLard,  Scrtplorti  0.  P.,  I.,  US. 
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sort  of  means  would  it  work  into  his  system.  ^ 
Kalckas  had  made  light  of  the  aiTair  in  his  contro- 
versy with  the  Greeks.  He  had  contented  himself 
with  referring  to  the  excuse  which  Maximus  makes 
for  Honorius»  without  troubling  himself  with  the 
consideration  that  the  judgment  of  an  oecumenical 
council  must  have  an  authority  very  different  from 
the  evasive  answer  of  a  theologian,  who  knew  of 
no  other  way  of  helping  his  case  than  to  make  the 
secretary  answerable  for  the  errors  contained  in  the 
pope's*  letter.  Now  Torquemada  was  acquainted 
with  the  declaration  of  Hadrian  H.  from  the  Acts  of 
the  eighth  council,  to  the  effect  that  Honorius  had 
been  anathematised  for  heresy.  Nevertheless,  he 
says  that  we  must  suppose  that  the  Orientals  were 
misinformed  about  Honorius,  and  so  had  condemned 
him  under'  a  mistake.  His  sole  ground  lor  saying 
this  is,  that  pope  Agatho,  in  enumerating  the 
Monothclite  leaders,  has  not  mentioned  Honorius 
among  them. 

This  attempt  to  load  an  cecumenical  council  with 

1  5ir«M  ^  ^c/#n«,  2,  f  S,  ed.  VenH.,  1  SCO,  f^  328.  ThU  ii  Um 
most  impnrtAiit  wi*rk  of  the  Uiddle  Agci  oa  U&e  qac«Uoo  ol  tb« 
czUrfll  of  the  (wpal  piiwer. 

S  C^mtn  OrtK^'tum  trrprti^  InicoUt.,  I  COS,  p.  381. 

S  **  Crvditor  quod  hoc  fecial  Orit  oUtli^  ex  maUi  ei  falm  fiaiflni 
•'infofm^Uooc  dc  ptmiUo  livourh  di:ce|»U.* 
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the  charge  of  a  gross  error,  merely  to  rescue  the 
honour  of  one  pope,  remained,  however,  on  the 
whole,  unobserved,  and  stood  alone  at  that  time. 
For  then,  as  through  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  view  still  prevailed  that  a  pope  could  certainly 
apostatise  from  the  faith  and  become  heretical,  and 
in  such  a  case  both  could  and  ought  to  be  deposed. 

Not  until  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
did  any  one  occupy  himself  seriously  with  the  question 
of  Honorius.  The  fact  of  the  condemnation  was 
irreconcileable  with  the  system  then  developed  by 
Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and  others.  Attempts  were 
accordingly  made  to  set  it  aside.  It  was  pretended, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  Acts  of  the  sixth  council  had 
been  falsified  by  the  Greeks  of  a  later  age,  and  all 
therein  that  concerned  Honorius  had  been  inter- 
polated by  them,  in  order  that  the  disgrace  of  so 
many  Oriental  patriarchs  being  condemned  for  heresy 
might  be  lessened  by  the  shame  of  a  pope  being 
found  in  the  same  predicament.  Then  it  became 
necessary  to  declare  that  the  letter  of  Leo  II.  was 
also  interpolated.  And  on  this  Baronius,  Bellarmine, 
Hosius,  Binius,  Duval,  and  the  Jesuits  Tanner  and 
Grctser  determined.  But  when  the  Liber  Diunnis 
came  to  light,  the  nullity  of  this  attempt  was  dis- 
closed. Another  mode  of  getting  out  oi  tlie  difficulty 
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proved  still  more  untenable ;  this  was  to  deny  the 
condemnation  of  Honorius  at  the  sixth  council,  and 
transfer  it  to  another  purely  Greek  synod  (the 
quinisext  *  council  of  A.D.  692  is  apparently  the  one 
meant),  the  Acts  of  which  were  then  inserted  in  those 
of  the  sixth  council.  This  was  the  device  resorted 
to  by  Sylvius  Lupus,  and  the  Roman  oratorian 
Marchese,  who  has  set  forth  this  idea  in  a  book 
of  his  own.' 

That  the  letters  of  Honorius  were  forgeries,  or  that 
they  had  been  interpolated,  was  somewhat  more 
conceivable;  at  least  the  supposition  demanded  no 
such  immense  and  elaborate  apparatus  of  falsification 
as  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  pictured  to  themselves, 
or  at  any  rate  to  their  readers.  This  mode  of  escape 
therefore  was  chosen  by  Gravina  and  Coster ; 
Stapleton  also  and  Wiggers  were  inclined'  towards  it 

1  [CkUod  fuMMii;  ftf  bdBf  topplnDeiilAry  lo  tbt  ftfth  aiid  dsfh 
cooDcUt.  II  i«  alto  known  ns  Ui«  TrwUmm^  from  Um  TrmUm  or 
▼nttltod  ball,  in  which  it  wm  held.  The  date  oT  li  is  doabCfU ; 
«S6,  St  1,  692  have  all  been  eoggteted.  Hardoin  placM  ii  at  hUi 
At  70#.  The  two  papal  les^tet  tifpied  ilt  10)  canoot;  bat  popa 
Beifint  L,  to  Uie  chtsrin  of  Ibe  emperor  Jntlinian  11^  declined  lo 
do  to.  The  oo«incU  wat  rooofnited  b/  the  EatI  onl/,  mktr$  iu  AHb 
wfn  qwHtd  t  tkom  ^  tk»  mMik  tommcil ;  and  tbit  wat  the  Anl  g mvit 
■lep  towaidt  Uis  tchitm  between  the  latt  and  the  WeeLJ 

a  C/yptM/eiiiam,  mm  V*mdUm  ilmmU  Prnfm.    BoOMt,  IMO. 

S  AftinU  endeavoun  toch  at  tbete  U  BaUaiminr,  lUnioitM,  and 
«tbta  aiUf  tbemi— lo  tel  atkit  waU-aMtHtd  bitloricai  licit  bjr 
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Seeing;  however,  that  the  letters  of  Honorius  were 
laid  before  the  council,  examined,  and  condemned  in 
tks  presence  of  the  papal  legates^  who  at  any  rate  must 
have  known  their  contents,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
abandon  this  method  of  getting  out  tA  the  difficulty 
also.  Several,  therefore,  preferred  to  maintain  that 
Honorius  himself  had  taught  what  was  orthodox, 
and  had  only  been  condemned  by  the  council  because 
he  had  shown  leniency  to  heresy  from  an  ill-timed 
love  of  peace,  and  had  favoured  it  by  rejecting  a 
dogmatic  expression  which  had  become  indispensable. 
So  De  Marca,  Natalis  Alexander,  Gamier,  Du 
Ilamcl,   Lupus,  Tamagnini,  Pagi  and  many  others. 

This  method  of  dcfcndinq^  Honorius  became  a 
very  favourite  one  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Jan- 
senite  troubles.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  Jansenists 
that  the  question  of  Honorius  has  become  a  qucestio 
vexata^   in   which   every   effort   has  been    made    to 

throwing  suspicion  on  the  witnesfics  and  docnmcnts,  because  they 
will  not  sqoare  with  the  system  of  a  particular  school  or  party,— 
cardinal  SfondraU  has  spoken  out  very  strongly  on  this  very  ques- 
tion of  Honorius.  "Quid  hoc  aliud  est,  quam  contra  torrcntem 
«  navigare,  omnemquc  historiam  ecclesiasticam  in  dubium  vocare  T 
<<  Sublata  vero  historia  et  consequenter  traditione  usuque  Ecclesias, 
<<  quse  tu  arma  contra  hsereticos  satis  valida  habcbis?  Male  ergo,  ut 
'"nobis  quidem  vidutur,  Ecclesias  ill!  cousulunt,  qui  ut  Honorii 
^  causum  tueantur,  historiam  Ecclcsiamque  cxarmant.  Ergo  si 
"  tcstlbus  agenda  res  est,  Honorius  Papa  hadicUcos  full." — ^Eugenii 
Lombard!  RegaU  SacerdoUumj  p.  721,  sq. 
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confuse  and  set  aside  the  facts,  and  with  which  since 
1650  almost  every  theolo^an  of  note  has  occupied 
himself.  So  that  within  a  period  of  about  130  years 
one  may  say  that  more  has  been  written  on  this  one 
question  of  ecclesiastical  history  than  on  any  other  in 
1 500  years.  For  the  Jansenists  it  was  all-important 
to  invalidate  the  judgment  which  the  Church  had 
pronounced  on  the  work  of  Jansen.  Accordingly  they 
put  forth  the  theory  that  the  Church  both  could  err 
and  had  erred ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  setting  forth  of 
doctrine,  but  in  "  dogmatic  questions  of  fact/*  that  is 
to  say,  in  its  judgment  on  a  book,  or  its  interpretation 
of  a  dogmatic  text  They  set  themselves  therefore 
on  the  side  of  Ilonorius  against  the  council,  and 
readily  pursued  the  course  which  had  already  been 
opened  by  cardinals  Torqucmada,  Baronius,  Bellar* 
mine,   Dc   Laurea,   and  Aguirre,  ^  maintaining  that 

1  For  these  wriiert,  foreseeing  that  the  theory  of  •  CBlsUlcailott  of 
the  Acta  would  nol  hold  water,  had  already  taken  op  the  other 
•ttematire,  that  the  cotmcil  had  made  a  mielake  in  ite  Judinaent  on 
the  decretals  of  Hooorioe  — Beaoetlie  {PrtvU.  PmOtf,  YMimm^ 
BoiD^  1759,  P.  U^  T.  V^  p  389)  adaita,  *"  TarrecremaUi,  Baronio^ 
*■  Bollarmioo  ac  Bpnodaiio  locatiooee  exddieee  mimit  accarataa  ao 
*<  paulo  asprrioroi.'*  They  have  limply  eacriflced  the  aoUiority  of 
an  OH  umenical  council,  and  of  a  decision  acccpiod  by  the  Papal  Sea 
it»«.lf,  Co  the  intcr««u  uf  thiir  own  theory.  [So  also  P^  Qmtry  x 
**  On  m'accuM  de  manquer  &  I'Sglisc,  Qotre  m^fe,  parce  que  Ja 
"  dto<»nc(?  lo  pcrnicivus  mcn«oii|^  dve  dccrclalet  dan«  lea  Ic^ooa  da 
M Ikvviaire romain.    Le  breviaire  ett41  dooc  ll^Uie,  ct loa  Icfcodat 
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grievous  wrong  had  been  done  to  Honorius  and  his 
letters  by  the  judgment  of  the  council.  The  council, 
in  spite  of  the  care  which  it  bestowed,  and  although 
the  matter  in  question  was  at  that  time  current  with 
every  one,  had  been  mistaken  in  their  decision  I  The 
opponents  of  the  Jansenists,  who  would  not  allow  that 
the  Church  had  condemned  a  pope  as  heretical  and 
expelled  him  from  communion,  preferred  rather  to  do 
violence  to  the  clear  words  of  the  council,  in  order 
to  say  that  Honorius  had  become  subject  to  the 
anathema  of  the  council,  not  on  account  of  positive, 
but  only  of  "  negative"  heresy ;  that  is  to  say, 
merely  because  he  had  countenanced  other  heretics 
and  favoured  their  false  ^  doctrine.  But  F^ndlon  had 
already  pointed  out  that,   with  all  the  artifices  and 

•'sont-cllcs  done  lo  breviaire?  Mais,  quoi !  si  Ton  manque  k  Tfiglise 
•'pour  vouloir  eflfacer  dog  eireurs  dans  les  lemons  du  Br6viairo 
•*  romain,  que  dire  do  ceux  qui  veulent  effacer  des  decrcts  do  foi 
**dan8  les  conciles  cecum^niquee  ?  .  ,  •  Qui,  je  demande  c©  qu'il 
''  faut  dire  de  ccux  qui  traitcnt  ainsi  les  dScrets  des  conciles^  qui, 
**  voyant  Honorius  condamno  par  trois  conciles  oecumeniques,  eans 
•<  compter  vingt  papes,  r6pondent  tons  simplement  quo  ces  con- 
*'  ciles  so  sont  trompcs  I" —  Troisiime  letlre  d  Morueigneur  fArc/te" 
vique  de  Malinea,    Paris,  1870,  i.,  p.  5.] 

1  It  is  specially  the  Jesuit  .Gamier,  who,  in  his  notes  to  the  Liber 
J)iumu8y  has  expended  great  pains  on  this  point.  A  whole  host  of 
theologians  have  followed  him.  At  last  Pulma  (Pral^ctiones  Hut. 
Hcelea.f  ii ,  127),  whoso  eflforts  go  beyond  everytliing  with  this  con- 
clusion, asserts  that  the  council  certainly  invoked  an  anathema  on 
Honorius,  but  in  the  expression  of  it  was  not  quite  in  earnest. 
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explanations  by  means  of  which  the  orthodoxy  of 
Ilonorius  was  to  be  saved,  nothing  after  all  was  to  be 
gained.  For  the  paramount  question  must  always 
be  this: — Has  the  Church,  represented  by  a  full 
Gccumcnical  council,  declared  the  dogmatic  UTitings 
of  a  pope  to  be  heretical,  and  iJius  recognised  the 
failihility  of  popes  f  If  this  question  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  then  it  matters  very  little  for  tlie 
interests  of  the  Roman  See  whether  the  synod,  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  a  particular  case  (the 
meaning  of  the  letter  of  Ilonorius),  has  made  a 
mistake  or  not  * 

Some  Italians  of  the  last  century — for  example, 
bishop  Dartoli  and  the  librarian  Ughi— once  more 
took  refuge  in  the  favourite  and  most  convenient 
falsification  theory,  which  makes  very  short  work 
of  every  stubborn  fact  According  to  Bartoli,  *  the 
letters  of  Ilonorius  are  forgeries.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  Bartoli  adopted  the  discovery  which  had 
already  been  made  by  the  Augustinian  Desirant,  that 
besides  this  the  Greeks  had  forged  also  the  letters  of 
Ser^ius  ;  so  that  the  doubly-deceived  synod  had 
regarded  the  letter  of  Ilonorius  also,  which  agreed 

1    Tr^i9%tmf  imtir.  p4Ul9r.  mtr  U  Cms  d§  Com$eimm.     dWvrM,  fd.  d« 

VirMiU<-«i,  li ,  443. 


2  Jp^Ufut  /r#  Ilm0n9  /.  JUm.  Pm^^  AosOfU,  1760. 
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with  that  of  Sergius,  as  heretical.  Ughi  ^  admitted 
that  the  synod  openly  condemned  Honorius  for 
heresy ;  but  thinks  that  it  acted  carelessly  and 
without  though^  in  so  doing,  because  it  allowed  itself 
to  be  deceived  by  the  letter  which  had.  been  foisted 
upon  Honorius.  And,  not  to  adopt  any  half  measures, 
he  declares  that  the  letters  of  Leo  II.  are  also 
spurious.  The  French  theologian,  Corgne,  likewise 
has  resorted  to  this  lamentable  expedient.  * 

Arsdekin  and  Cavalcanti  thought  of  another 
loophole,  through  which  it  was  possible  to  escape 
from  the  unwelcome  conclusion,  viz.,  that  it  was  the 
Greeks  alone  who,  at  the  sixth  council,  pronounced 
the  unjust  sentence  upon  Honorius  ;  the  Latins 
present  had  not  taken  part  in  this  mistaken  proceeding. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  contemporary,  bishop 
Duplessis  d'Argentr^,  maintained  that  the  council 
had  condemned  Honorius  as  a  lurctic^  and  with 
justice,  for  God  had  allowed  him  to  fall  into  these 
errors  in  his  letter  to  Sergius,  in  order  that   popes 

1  "Quffl  omnia,"  ho  remarks,  after  quoting  the  most  decisive 
passages  from  the  acta  of  the  council,  <*nullo  nnquam  tcmperamento 
^  emoUita  .  .  .  manifeste  demonstrant,  fuissc  Honorium  non  solum- 
*'  modo  tanquam  desidem,  sod — tanquam  verum  hsereticum  a  synodo 
"  VI.  proscriptum." — Da  Uonotio  I.  Ponttf.  Maz,  Liber^  Bononia?, 
1784,  p.  94,  cf  p  98. 

2  Dissertation  critique  et  thiologique  9ur  U  MonothdlisfM,  Paris, 
1741,  p.  56  sq 
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might  learn  by  his  example  that  freedom  from  error  in 
the  setting  forth  of  doctrine  was  assured  to  them  only 
on  condition  of  their  taking  proper  counsel,  which  he 
had  neglected  to  do.  ^  Cardinal  Orsi  also  has  fully 
recognised  the  untenableness  of  the  efforts  to  save 
the  orthodoxy  of  Honorius,  and  the  openings  for 
attack  which  wee  thus  exposed  by  shortsighted 
theologians.  He  withdraws,  therefore,  back  to  the 
point  of  view,  that  Honorius  spoke  only  as  a  private 
teacher,  neither  as  pope,  nor  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Church  giving  a  solemn  decision  after  the 
necessary  taking  of  counsel  (ex  cathedrd).  Cardinal 
Luzerne  has  subjected  these  tenets  to  a  sharp* 
criticism.  One  cannot  say,  he  justly  remarks,  that 
Honorius  gave  his  opinion  on  the  Monothclite 
question  not  as  pope,  but  only  as  a  private  teacher. 
The  question  was  put  to  him  as  pope,  and  he 
answered  as  pope,  in  the  same  tone  and  style  in 
which  his  predecessors,  Celestine  and  Leo,  had 
answered  on  dogmatic  questions.  Orsi,  however,  is 
quite  right  on  his  side,  when  he  argues  that  Honorius 
gave  his  decision  without  a  council  and  on  his  own 

1  C9lUtt%9  Jwiitivntm  4m  Sm%»  En^HhmM,  PSfit,  1734,  T.  1^ 
|ir*r,  p  4.  ADd  in  bii  Vawim  DuimUti^mM  ikmL  md  Oftrs.  U. 
OmiiiUn,  Tiiriis  1713,  ii..  3iO. 

H  SmtU  DitUrmimm  dm  CU'f4  OTiivrrt,  RvU,  lATiS,  U.,  43,  awl 
190  H     [Ob  decUkMU  ^  ct  ^mUksdti,'*  999  App«oiii«  £.J 
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responsibility;  without  troubling  himself  about  the 
doctrine  held  by  the  Churches  of  the  West,  which 
from  the  first  had  always  believed  in  a  duality  of 
wilb ;  without  even  giving  the  Roman  Church  itself 
the  opportunity  of  making  known  its  creed  as  regards 
this  question.  If  the  idea  of  a  decision  ex  cathedrd 
be  duly  expanded,  and  only  those  dogmatic 
announcements  be  reckoned  as  ex  cathedrd  which  a 
pope  issues,  not  in  his  own  name  and  for  himself,  but 
in  the  name  of  the  Church,  with  full  consciousness  of 
the  doctrine  prevailing  in  the  Churchy  and  therefore 
after  previous  inquiry  or  discussion  by  a  council — 
then,  and  only  then,  can  one  say  that  judgment 
about  Honorius  was  not  given  ^  ex  cathedrd.  Neither 
the  Roman  Church,  nor  the  Western,  nor  the  greater 
part  of  the  Eastern  Church,  has  ever  been  Mono- 
thelite.  Nevertheless,  Honorius  sent  letters  to  the 
Eastern  Church,  about  the  Monothelite  meaning  of 
which  assuredly  not  a  doubt  would  ever  have  been 
raised,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  author  was  a  pope. 
Accordingly,  the  old  Roman  breviary  designates  him 
simply  as  a  Monothelite.  ^ 

1  [With  this  interpretation  one  would  readily  admit  that  not  only 
the  pope,  but  every  bishop  ia  infallible,  when  he  speaks  ez  eaihedrA.} 

2  Hcfcle,  in  his  Concilievf^enehiehte,  and  in  the  discussion  in  the 
T  bingen  Quartnltchriftf  'joat.  1857,  has  treated  the  question  of 
Honorius  with  philosophic  impartiality,  accuracy,  and  thoroughness. 
[See  also  four  letters  to  Monseigneur  Deschamps,  archbishop  of 
Malines,  by  A.  Qratiy,  priest  of  the  Oxatoty.    Paris,  1870.] 


IX.  POPE  GREGORY  II.  AND  THE  EMPEROR 

LEO  THE  ISAURIAN. 

According  to  later  historians,  who  have  been  eagerly 
followed  by  many  theolog[ians,  Gregory  II.  deprived 
the  iconoclast  emperor  Leo  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  induced  the  Italians  to  throw  off  their  allegiance 
to  him,  because  he  attempted  to  carry  his  edict 
against  the  use  of  images  into  effect  in  Italy  as  well 
as  in  the  Elast.  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and  others 
have  made  this  supposed  fact  a  main  support  of  their 
system  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  popes  over  tlic 
temporal  power. 

Of  the  biographers  of  popes  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Martinus  Polonus  is  the  only  one  who,  while  he  makes 
a  confusion  by  transferring  the  matter  to  Gregory  III., 
asserts  that  the  pope,  recognising  in  the  emperor  Leo 
an  incorrigible  iconoclast,  induced  Rome,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  •*  whole  of  the  West  **  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance to  the  emperor.and  forbade  all  payment  of  taxes 
to  him.  We  have  here  another  proof  of  the  incred- 
ible i  ;norance  of  Martinus  Polonus,  in  representing 
S|iain — Gothic  and  even  Saracen  Spain — as  throwing 


off  their  allq^iance.    And  besides  that,  what  we  arc 
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to  understand  by  the  "  whole  of  the  West,"  he  himself 
would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  showing.    The 
other  papal  biographers,  Amalrich,  Guidonis,  Leo  of 
Orvieto,  and  others,  know  nothing  of  the  secession  of 
Italy  from  the  empire.     But  before  Martinus  Polonus, 
Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  Otto  of  Freysingen,  Gottfried 
of  Viterbo,  Albert  of  Stade,  and  the  so-called  Landulf, 
the  late  compiler  of  the  Historia  Miscella,  had  already 
accepted  the  statement  that  pope  Gregory  induced 
the  Italians  to  revolt  from  Leo.     All  of  these,  as  well 
as  the  Byzantines  Zonaras,  ^  Cedrenus,  and  Glykas, 
received  the  statement  from  one  and  the  same  single 
source.     This  source  is  the  chronicler  Theophanes, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  this  period  eighty  years 
after  it  (he  died  not  earlier  than  A.D.  819);  and  his 
work,  in  the  abbreviated  Latin  translation  of  Anas- 
^  tasius  Bibliothecarius,  was  used  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Latin  chroniclers  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
It  is  altogether  futile,  therefore,  to  pile  up  names 
of  witnesses  to  this  supposed  fact  (after  the  manner 
of  Bianchi  2),  and  add  to  these  Nauclerus,  and  Platina 
also.     All   these  witnesses   resolve  themselves    into 
one ;  and  the  investigator  has  merely  to  show  (i)  that 

1  [Zonaras  and  Michael  Glykas  bring  their  chronicles  down  to 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Alexis  I^  Comnenus,  1118  ;  Cedrenus,  to 
1057.] 

2  Delia  FoUstd  e  delta  Foliiia  della  Chieea,    Bom^  1 745,  i.,  382. 
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Theophanes  ^  is  a  late  authority,  very  little  acquainted 
with  Italian  aflfairs  ;  (2)  that  the  two  contemporary 
Italian  witnesses,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  the  anony- 
mous biographer  of  Gregory  in  the  Pontifical  book, 
state  just  the  opposite  of  what  Theophanes  says  ;  and 
(3)  that  Zonaras^  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  certainly 
Ccdrcnus  (both  of  whom  merely  copied  Theophanes) 
are  here  utterly  unworthy  of  consideration*  The 
special  object  of  Zonaras,  moreover,  is  to  throw  the 
blame  of  the  loss  of  its  Italian  possessions  by  the 
Greek  empire  on  the  papacy.  Accordingly  he  de- 
corates the  erroneous  statement  of  Theophanes  with 
the  further  statement  that  Gregory  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Franks,  who  hereupon  got  possession  of 
Rome,  a  statement  which  he  thrice  repeats.  That  is, 
he  transfers  events,  which  first  took  place  under  Pepin 
and  Charles  the  Great,  to  the  time  of  Gregory  II.  and 
Charles  Martel. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  then,  that,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  two  Italian  contemporaries  and 

1  (Throphan^t  wmi  boni  abooi  a.».  750.  He  wtt  a  mott  •f«loiig 
•droi  *|(*  of  Ui«  iiM  of  ttDAipea  «i  Uie  Mcoiid  cooocU  of  Kicaa  in  787. 
\jt€i  ibo  Arm<*oiAo  miido  him  an  object  of  pcrvecntloo  for  bit  tnppori 
to  Ibe  r*a««  (»f  iiii«Ke-«f»nibip,  impritooed  bim  for  two  yr%r9s  Atid 
fiiuill/  taniob«^  bim  to  ^«lDoUlrmcf•,  vberv  bo  died  almoel  itniiK^ 
diauly,  Ifanb,  818.  Ilia  cbronicle  ia  %  cooUoofttioo  of  tbat  of  bla 
frirod  Sjrocriloii,  commeociiig  wiUi  tba  acicaialun  of  PtoclciJap  in  384, 
and  going  down  to  81S.J 
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Gregory's  own  statements  in  his  letter  to  Leo,  this 
pope,  far  from  wishing  or  effecting  the  overthrow  of 
the  Byzantine  dominion  in  Italy,  was  rather  the  only, 
or  at  any  rate  the  principal,  cause  of  its  maintenance. 
It  is  true  that,  when  Leo  ordered  the  destruction  of 
pictures  and  dismantling  of  churches,  the  Romans  and 
inhabitants  of  Eastern  ^  Italy,  from  Venice  to  Osimo, 
flung  off  the  Greek  yoke,  and  even  wished  to  elect  an 
emperor  of  their  own.  But  Gregory  strained  every 
nerve  to  prevent  this,  and  exhorted  them  unceasingly 
to  maintain  their  allegiance  to  the  Roman  empire  of 
the  East.2  The  biographer  in  the  Pontifical  book, 
who,  from  the  fullness,  insight,  and  liveliness  exhibited 
in  his  narrative,  is  easily  seen  to  be  a  contemporary 
and  eye-witness,  gives  only  one  circumstance  which 
seems  to  go  beyond  the  line  of  loyal  obedience 
otherwise  observed  with  great  strictness  by  Gregory, 
and  has  given  Theophanes  an  opening  for  his-  mis- 
representation. The  patrician  Paul,  he  says,  on 
becoming  exarch,  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
pope,  because  he  attempted  to  hinder  ^  the  imposition 

1  [The  Greek  dominions  in  Italy  at  this  time  were  • — H)  the  ex. 
archatc  of  Ravenna,  (2)  the  duchy  of  Rome  and  Naples,  (3)  the  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  and  (4)  the  provinces  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Italy  ] 

2  Paul  Diac  ,  de  Gettit  Longob,,  6,  49  ;  Liber  Pontiff  ed.  Vignoli, 
ii.,  27-36. 

3  u  £o  quod  censum  in  provinciA  possi  prsepediebat^''  1.  c,  p.  28, 
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of  a  tax  in  the  province,  and  would  not  consent  to  the 
plundering  of  the  churches — that  is,  the  carrying  off  of 
pictures  and  of  vessels  ornamented  with  figures  of 
saints.  Here  the  point  at  issue  was  hindering  the 
le\ying  of  a  new  impost,  in  which  the  pope  did  no 
more  than  set  a  precedent,  which  was  then  followed 
by  others,  of  refusing  to  pay  a  new  impost  out  of  the 
great  and  numerous  patrimonies  of  the  church.  But 
Theophancs  and  the  Greeks  *  after  him  represent  this 
as  an  injunction  issued  to  the  Italians  not  to  pay  any 
more  taxes  whatever. 

Ilefclc,  following  Bossuct  and  Muratori,  has  set  the 
events  which  took  place  in  Italy  at  that  time  in  their 
true  li;;lit,  and  has  shown  how  devoid  of  foundation 
the  Greek  statement  ^  is.  It  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient   merely    to    call    attention    to    this,    had    not 

1  (In  \\\U  th  r  nr  fo'low^  hy  GiMwm.  «  The  ina«t  rflr«H-<na|  and 
*'!>!  a»iii)r  m«n«tir«*  ofnbfllion  wan  the  withholding  the  tribute  of 
**  luljr,  ami  «Jo|»rivin|c  him  uf  a  power  which  he  had  rrct'Otljr  abnacU 
**  bjr  the  im|MiMtion  of  a  Hew  caf»itatJoci/'  in  a  note  he  adda,  **  A 
**r#a«««,  or  lapiuiion,  wjt  Anaataaiua  (p.  156):  a  muat  criK'l  tax, 
*  itnkiM>wn  to  the  Haraccnt  thciD«rlrr«,  excUim^  the  afcalotii  llaim* 
•«  UMirK  {U%H.  dti  j€otuKimMU$t  1.  l.X  and  'l'hix>phanea  (p.  334  (loiii, 
**  i^  p  Mj\^  vti  1  unnji  wkK>  tjilki  of  I'harat»li'«  uumU-ring  the  male 
^chiMir«n  u(  Ura«  1.  TUi«  miMle  oi  taxati<»a  waa  iamtliar  t4>  the 
**  Smrmc  u* ;  •ml.  m<»t  uulurkily  Utr  Uic  hi»torian,  it  wa»  imptM-il  a 
**  Um  )<ar«afUr««nl«  in  FraiKv  hy  hi«  |iatn»n  IxMiteXlV/ — /VrMae 
ca^  f'uU  «/  t*.t  Hom^mm  Smtfttrt,  i  hap.  xui ,  Doie  38  J 

3  CmaUtm0€*chukU^  Ui^  366  t. 
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Gregorovius  lately  revived  once  more  the  old  view  of 
Bellarmine,  and  represented  the  pope  as  in  open  revolt 
against  the  emperor.  "Gregory,"  he  states,  "now 
"  decided  upon  open  resistance  .  .  •  .  he  armed  him- 
"  self,  as  the  Pontifical  book  says,  against  the  emperor 
"  as  against  a  foe  •  •  •  •  The  act  of  open  rebellion,  at 
**  the  head  of  which  the  pope  boldly  placed  himself, 
"was  perhaps  even  definitely  declared  by  refusal  of 
"the  tribute  from  the  duchy  of  Rome,"^  &c  But  in 
manifest  contradiction  to  this  view,  he  states  further 
on,  "  Gregory  could  not  withdraw  himself  from  the 
"tradition  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  scat  of  which 
*'  was  Byzantium ;  with  prudent  moderation  he 
"  restrained  the  rebellious  Italians,  and  appealed  to  the 
"  legitimate  rights  of  the  emperor,  whom  he  had  no 
"  longer  much  need  to  fear  "  (page  257). 

Is  it  conceivable  that  so  prudent  a  man  as  (on 
Gregorovius'  own  showing)  this  pope  was,  should  first 
have  set  himself  at  the  head  of  an  open  rebellion,  and 
then  directly  afterwards,  without  any  external  com- 
pulsion, should  again  have  quashed  the  rebellion,  and 
come  forward  as  champion  of  the  emperor's  rights  t 
For  the  view  that  the  pope  originated  and  directed 
the  revolt  of  the  Italians,  Gregorovius  has  given  no 
other  evidence  than  his  quotation  of  the  words  of  the 

1  Oeschichle  der  Stadt  Rom.^ii.^  255. 
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Pontifical  book,  "he  armed  himself  against  the 
••emperor  as  against  a  foe;"*  but  the  words  which 
immediately  foil  iw,  and  which  explain  the  meaning 
of  this  •*  arming  "  he  emits,  namely,  the  words,  **  in 
**  that  he  rejected  the  emperor's  heresy,  and  sent 
"  letters  everywhere,  bidding  Christians  to  be  on  their 
*•  guard  against  the  new  form  of  impiety  that  had 
••  appeared."  Gregory,  therefore,  kept  himself  rigor- 
ously within  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  matters^ 
declared  himself  the  opponent  of  the  imperial  decree 
against  the  use  of  images,  and  charged  the  faithful 
not  to  destroy  their  images.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
exhorted  them  to  show  civil  obedience  to  the  imperial 
power,  so  much  so  that  he  used  all  his  influence  to 
preserve  Ravenna  for  the  empire,  when  the  Lombards 
were  threatening  to  seize  it ;  and  he  placed  '  forces  at 

1  fOIMxm  quotes  the  whnle  pMMitv,  but  -"rawt  th«  «iii«  coDclo- 
don  %,%  Grrgororint.  **  WiUioat  drpciidinff  on  |»niyrri  ami  nilniclc«| 
•*  he  lioldly  armrd  apiinH  the  ptiblic  enmy,  and  hit  pft«ionil  lottrrt 
**  admooifthod  the  Ilaliani  of  Uidr  dangrr  and  their  doij."  To 
which  he  fubjotoi  in  the  note :  **  I  ihali  timntcribo  the  importaol 
*'l»aia|^  of  the  Lihtt  PamtiJiemlU.*  '■Reapiciena  ergo  plna  rir 
*pro(anam  principit  janianeni,  jam  contm  Impcfmlorem  <|naai 
•<  contra  k^tt^m  te  annarit,  reniKrns  h«*reaim  ejm,  tcribrfis  nUqoa 
«*te  rarirrc  (^hriMiantm,  eo  qnod  orta  foitai't  impictaa  talia.  ipimr 
*'  prrinoii  omti'-s  rentji{K>l(*nf*t,  alque  Vcnrtiamm  czercitoa  ccmtra 
**  Itn|H-r«U)tiii  ju«*i'm"m  reatit^rruut :  dicrniit  ••  nunquam  in  pjti«lrm 
**  pr«tifl«  if  c<»iMl«-«rt  ndc-re  necem,  fed  pro  ejus  Btagia  dcu-naioiMi 
••rifilltrr  <l<<i  rUie  "  (p.  I5C),  I  c  ,  note  37.) 

2  I'thiM  waa  |iaitl/  the  rvault  of  th«  inlcri«ftDiice  oC  tha  LooUianl 
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the  disposal  of  the  imperial  governor  Eutychius,  by 
means  of  which  Eutychius  was  able  to  put  down  the 
revolt  of  Tiberius  Petavius  in  Tuscany. 

A  glance  at  the  position  of  affairs  shows  that 
Gregory,  ^  straitened  as  were  the  limits  within  which 
the  difficulties  of  his  surroundings  allowed  him  to  act, 
nevertheless  well  understood  how  to  maintain  the  true 
bearing  which  prudence  and  duty  alike  dictated. 

king  himself  (see  next  note).  It  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  Eutjc-hias,  the  last  exarch  of  Ravenna,  had  come  on  an  icono- 
clastic mission  from  Constantinople ;  and  it  was  commonly  believed 
of  him,  as  of  other  imperial  emissaries  before  him,  that  he  mcditatod 
the  assassination  of  the  pope.  It  was  thanks  to  Gregory  that 
Eutychius  was  not  assassinated  himself,] 

1  [Gregory  was  under  the  influence  of  two  violent  and  conCicting 
feelings,  horror  of  an  iconoclastic  emperor  (an  iconoclast  in  the 
eyes  of  an  Italian  was  scarcely  a  Christian),  and  horror  of  a  Lom- 
bard supremacy.  When  Ravenna  was  tikcn  by  the  Lombards,  ho 
organised  a  league  between  Venice,  the  exarch  Scholasticus,  and 
Iloms  ;  and  tho  forces  thus  raised  recaptured  Ravenna  while  Luit- 
praud  was  away  at  Pavia,  ad.  727.  Two  years  later,  however,  wo 
find  Liutprand  acting  the  part  of  mediator  between  Gregory  and  tho 
exarch  Eutychius.  As  regards  the  question  of  iconoelasm,  it  wus 
one  fanatic  against  another.  Leo  was  at  least  as  fanatical  in  his 
attack  on  the  use  of  images,  as  Gregory  in  his  support  of  it.  And 
when  it  is  urged  in  proof  of  the  pope's  rebellion  that  he  excommuni- 
cated the  emperor,  we  must  remember  that  at  that  time  excommuni- 
cation of  a  prince  did  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  release  of  his 
subjects  from  thcfr  allegiance ;  it  did  not  even  cut  off  the  prince 
himself  from  all  spiritual  privileges.  It  merely  declared  in  solemn 
terms  that  the  pope  declined  to  communicate  with  him.  But  "  si 
"  quis  ....  imaginum  sacrurum  ....  destructor  ....  extiterit* 
"tiit  extorris  a  corpore  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  vel  totius  ccciu&ia 
<<  unitatCi "  is  strong  language.] 
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The  gravest  peril,  the  most  pressing  and  disastrous 
fate  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  at  that  time,  and 
especially  of  the  popes,  was  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  Lombards.  Gregory  shared  the  general  feeling; 
and  he,  too,  speaks  of  the  **  gens  nefanda  Longobar- 
dorum."  *  And  this  fate,  to  become  the  prey  of  the 
detested  foreigner,  was  inevitable  for  Rome  and  the 
rest  of  Byzantine  Italy,  as  soon  as  the  power  of 
Constantinople  in  the  West  was  broken.  That  these 
provinces,  if  left  alone,  could  not  maintain  themselves 
against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Lombards^ 
Gregory  was  well  aware. '  Above  all  would  protection 
be  needed  for  the  Roman  See ;  and  at  that  time  the 
Frankish  kingdom  alone,  under  its  prince,  Charles 
Martel,  could  have  given  this  protection.  Charles 
Martcl,  however,  was  fully  occupied  with  perpetual 
wars  against  the  Saxons,  Frisians,  Saracens,  and 
people  of  Aquitaine ;  and,  moreover,  ^^as  on  friendly 

1  [Orrgr^rr  commm*^tn  hli  letter  to  rmis,  doffc  of  Venice,  on  tho 
•i]lij*x:t  of  anitc<l  retUunco  agminal  the  Lombanli,  in  Uteae  wonla  t 
^'QuUi,  percato  farirnte,  lUrmnatum  driUa,  qiUD  capot  rxUt 
•^oronium,  a  tu^  iUtndA  gtntt  LongolMinkinini  capU  esf* — Labbc^ 
Concti ,  Ti ,  1447.  The  I>*roli«rtli,  on  their  ftide.  had  a  iimilar  Mtylo 
of  abtistf  If  they  withtil  to  czprcM  tho  bittcn»t  cunicmpi  tur  a  (oe, 
thrjr  rallf^l  him  a  KMinan.]     • 

3  [V.  t,  Ai  Dr.  l>  'Ihn^rrn^markt  in  lUcajr  V.,  MQreffor^r  11.  ma«!« 

•*an  Attrinitt  to  fnrm  a  r«iafc4icrati«>n  of  statei,  which  wa«  to  maintain 

"itM-if  indrptiiflcntly  of  both  Grvcka  anU  Iximbaniii  the  head  of  il 

•"lo  bo  th*<  Uoouui  bcc,**  p.  121.J 
23 
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terms  with  the  Lombard  king.  Thus  he  was  both 
unable  and  unwilling  to  take  serious  part  in  Italian 
affairs.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  lower  Italy,  in 
which  the  richest  possessions  of  the  Roman  Chair  lay, 
remained  then,  and  for  some  time  longer,  faithful  to 
the  Roman  emperor  in  the  East.  Not  a  single 
attempt  was  made  there  to  revolt  from  him;  and  if 
the  influence  of  the  pope  had  been  exerted  to  bring 
such  a  result  about,  it  would  certainly  have  failed. 
Had  Gregory  then,  as  Gregorovius  represents,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion,  he  would  have 
entered  upon  a  hopeless  undertaking,  involving  the 
most  ruinous  losses  to  the  Roman  See. 


X.  SYLVESTER  IL 

A  roPE,  who  was  held  in  great  honour  by  his  con- 
temporaries»  who  was  renowned  as  the  most  learned 
scholar  and  the  most  enlightened  spirit  of  his  time, 
whose  memory  remained  unsullied  for  a  century  after 
his  death,  becomes  gradually  an  object  of  suspicion ; 
the  calumnies  about  him  assume  larger  and  larger 
dimensions,  until  the  papal  biographers  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages  represent  his  whole  life  and  pontificate 
as  a  scries  of  the  most  monstrous  crimes.  According 
to  them,  Sylvester  II.  entered  into  a  league  unth  the 
devil,  and  exercised  his  pontifical  office  in  the  dcvirs 
service  and  in  obedience  to  his  will. 

At  first  writers  were  content  with  the  timid 
criticism  that  Gerbert  had  devoted  himself  with  far 
too  much  zeal  to  profane  sciences,  and  on  that 
account  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  an  emperor 
with  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge  as  Otho  III.  This 
is  the  line  taken  by  the  chroniclers  Hermann  of 
Rciclunau  (died  A.D.  1054)  and  Hcrnold.  Hugo  of 
ricury  (A.D.  I  loj)  as  yet  knows  nothing  to  the 
diMTrcviit  of  Gcrbcrt ;  according  to  him  Gerbert 
attained  to  such  eminence  merely  by  means  of  bis 

U7 
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knowledge.  But  his  contemporary  Hugo  of  Fla- 
vjgny,  whose  chronicle  ends  with  the  year  1 102,  goes 
so  far  as  to  state  that  it  was  by  certain  sinister 
arts  (quibusdam  praestigiis)  that  Gerbert  contrived 
to  get  himself  elected  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  ^  The 
chronicler  does  not  appear  by  this  to  have  intended 
the  interposition  of  demoniacal  agencies ;  in  which 
case  he  would  certainly  have  used  stronger  language. 
He  probably  meant  court  intrigues,  by  means  of 
which  the  Frenchman  won  the  favour  of  the  empress 
Adelaide,  who  at  that  time  held  Ravenna,  and  of  the 
emperor  Otho  ;  so  that  the  latter,  evading  an  open 
election,  simply  nominated  Gerbert. 

Some  years  later  we  have  Siegebert  of  Gemblours 
(died  A.D.  1 1 13)  stating  that  some  did  not  reckon 
Gerbert  among  the  popes  at  all,  but  put  in  his  place 
a  (fictitious)  pope  Agapctus,  because  Gerbert  had 
been  addicted  to  the  practice  of  the  black  art,  and  had 
been  ^  struck  dead  by  the  devil 

Siegebert  may  have  had  before  him  the  work  of 
Cardinal  Benno.  The  main  features  of  the  fable 
appear  first  in  the  writings  of  this  calumnious  enemy 
of  Gregory  VH.  Benno,  whose  work  must  have  been 
written  about  the  year  1099,  asserts  that  to  a  certain 
extent,  during  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  century,  a 

1  Pertz,  x.,367.  2  Bouquet^  z.,  217. 
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school  of  black  magic  existed  in  Rome,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  adepts  in  this  art,  and  he  eni^neratcs  them 
in  order.  The  most  important  personage  among 
them  is  archbishop  Laurentius  of  Amalfi,  who  at 
times  gave  utterance  to  prophecies,  and  could  also 
interpret  *  the  notes  of  birds.  Theophylact  (Benedict 
IX.)  and  the  archpricst  John  Gratian  (Gregory  VI.) 
learnt  the  unholy  art  from  Laurentius,  and  Hildebrand 
from  John  Gratian.  But  Laurentius  himself  was  the 
pupil  of  Gerbcrt,  who  was  the  first  to  bring  the  art  to 
Komc.  And  then  Bcnno  relates  the  story  which  has 
since  been  so  often  repeated,  and  which  became  so 
popular,  that  Satan  promised  his  disciple  Gerbert 
that  he  should  not  die  until  he  had  said  mass  in 
Jerusalem.  Gerbcrt  accordingly  believed  himself  to 
be  quite  safe;  for  he  thought  only  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  without  remembering  the  Jerusalem  church 
in  Rome.  The  mcisage  of%  death  came  to  him  as  he 
was  saying  mass  in  this  church,  and  he  thereupon 
caused  his  tongue  and  hand  to  be  cut  off,  by  way  of 
expiation. 

Bcnno  certainly  did  not  invent  this  fable ;  he  found 
it  already  existing  in  Rome.  Before  him  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  anywhere,  *  and  it  evidently  sprang  up 

1   Ki/d  ei  n*9Ui  IlttiUbrmmM,  in  Brown,  rmsatmi^  i.,  83. 

3  Tbough  Vmw.   Kueirr   {(Jwhtrtm»    u\^wh$  ttm  mttrmm  fmmn 
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nowhere  else  but  in  Rome,  just  like  the  fable  about 
Pope  Joan.  ^  A  foreigner,  with  his,  at  that  time, 
unheard  of  and  incomprehensible  learning,  who  had 
acquired  very  questionable  knowledge  among  those 
enemies  of  the  faith,  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain, 
may  well  have  inspired  the  Romans  with  something 
of  awe  and  horror.  At  a  time  in  which  scientific 
studies  had  all  but  died  out  in  Rome,  in  which  the 
Roman  Chair  was  under  the  control  of  aristocratic 
factions,  and  a  pope  without  powerful  relations  was 
scarcely  able  to  maintain  himself,  the  populace  could 
not  understand  how  a  man  like  Gerbert,  of  the  very 
humblest  extraction,  by  mere  pre-eminence  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  should  have  raised  himself  to  the 
Jiighest  dignity  in  Christendom.  That  could  not 
have  come  to  pass  by  purely  natural  means.  • 

Here  also,  as  in  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan,  a  verse 
plays  an  important  part.    It  is  the  well-known  line — 

"  Scandit  ab  R  Gerbcrtus  in  R,  fit  postea  Papa  vigens  R." 

For  it  is  well  known  that  Gerbert  was  first  arch- 
bishop  of  Rheims,    then   of   Ravenna,   and    finally 

recentiorem  tcriptorum — liheratur.  Altorf.,  1720,  p.  33)  supposes  this, 
nmWloc^  (jGerheHundiein  Jakrhundertf  a.  161)  coiisidersMt  as  most 
probable. 

The  Benedictines  in  the  Bouquet  Collection,  x..  244,  certainly  say 
"  Antcsignanos  Bcnno  habuit."  I  have  not  been  able,  however,  to 
dUcover  these  predeceusoro. 
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became  pope  of  Rome.  Originally  Gerbert  himself 
was  said  to  have  composed  the  verse,  in  calm 
satisfaction  after  tlie  attainment  of  the  highest 
dignity.  *  Next  the  verse  was  ascribed  to  him  as  a 
prophecy  respecting  his  future  destiny,  which  was 
eventually  fulfilled.  And  thus  the  way  was  prepared 
for  the  next  step,  which  was  to  make  the  verse  into  a 
prediction  or  promise  of  the  devil.  By  this  means 
Gerbert  was  placed  in  the  power  of  Satan ;  and  his 
wonderful  and,  at  that  time,  unexampled  success 
must  have  been  the  work  of  the  devil,  the  result  of  a 
compact  entered  into  with  him.  For  after  the  story 
of  Theophilus,  which  arose  in  the  East  in  the  ninth 
century,  had  spread  in  the  West  also^  and  the  notion 
of  compacts  with  the  arch-enemy  (originally  quite 
foreign  to  the  Christian  world)  t>ecame  naturalised, 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  even  a  pope  from  being 
represented  as  having  attained  to  his  dignity  by  such 
a  compact. 

And  thus  it  is  stated  in  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who 
wrote  his  chronicle  about  the  year  1 15 1,  that  Gerbert 
is  said  to  have  studied  as  a  scholar  with  a  demon, 
and  this  demon  gave  utterance  to  the  famous  verse. 
S<M)!i  after,  however,  in  William  Godell,  who  wrote 
&UIUC  twenty  years   later,  Gerbert  has  already  done 

1  So  Uf  l^d,  in  Bouquet,  i.,  99. 
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formal  homage  to  Satan,  in  order  to  attain  the 
fulfilment  of  his  wishes  through  his  power.  William 
of  Malmesbury  tells  the  story  in  its  fully  developed 
form.  And  now  the  Dominicans  appropriate  it  ; 
Vincent  of  Beauvais^  Martinus  Polonus,  Leo  of 
Orvieto,  Bernard  Guidonis ;  also  Amalrich  AugeriL 
Petrarch  adheres  to  them  faithfully.  In  their  hands 
Sylvester  II.  becomes  a  successor  of  St.  Peter,  who 
early  in  life  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  and  by  his 
assistance  ascends  the  papal  throne.  As  pope  he  has 
daily  and  familiar  intercourse  with  Satan,  making 
him  his  counsellor.  But  when  the  entry  of  a  troop  of 
demons  into  the  church  warns  him  of  the  approach 
of  his  end,  he  publicly  confesses  his  sins  before  the 
people,  and  thereupon  has  one  limb  after  another 
hacked  off,  in  order  to  show  penitence  for  his 
enormities  by  means  of  such  an  agonising  death. 
Since  then  the  rattling  of  his  bones  in  the  grave 
is  wont  to  give  notice  of  the  approaching  death  of 
a  pope.  On  the  other  hand,  Dietrich  von  Niem 
(about  A.D.  1390)  was  not  far  from  the  truth  when  he 
said  that  the  Romans  had  detested  this  pope  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  learning,  and  therefore 
had  accused  him  of  having  used  magic  ^  arts. 

1  FriviUgia  et  Jura  Imperii^  in  Schardii  Sylloge^  p.  832. 


PART  11. 

THE  PROPHETIC   SPIRIT  AND  THE  PRO- 
PHECIES OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 


I.  Introduction. 

The  prophetic  spirit  of  classical  antiquity  ^'as  na- 
tional and  patriotic,  and  hence  was  restricted  to  the 
interests  of  the  state  and  the  fortunes  of  war;  it 
did  not  aim  to  unfold  the  vision  of  a  far-distant  fu- 
ture. The  Roman  Empire  did  indeed  represent  a 
great  community,  combining  many  nations, — the  Orbis 
Romanus  ;  but  this  Empire  was  content  with  the  pro- 
phetic announcement  that  it  was  destined  to  endless 
duration  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  imperial  era  did  not  pro- 
duce any  vaticinations  excepting  some  few  about  the 
life  and  death  of  one  or  another  emp(nt>r.  With  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  there  was  a  change. 
Man's  sphere  of  vision  was  at  once  enlarged  ;  there 
was  a  general  symj^alhy  in  the  fate  of  all  those  na- 
tions which  now  confessed  the  same  faith  and  were 
knit  together  as  members  of  the  one  great  Churclu 
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From  this  time  onwards  the  destiny  of  the  great 
nations  that  took  the  lead  in  culture  and  history,  was 
inseparably  intertwined  with  the  progress  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  universal  Church.  Every  one  of  these 
nations  led,  so  to  say,  a  double  life,  the  national, 
moving  in  its  peculiar  circle  of  ideas,  and  a  second 
life,  by  virtue  of  which  each  of  the  leading  Christian 
nations  fulfilled-  the  mission  assigned  to  it  in  the 
great  Christian  commonwealth.  And  so  it  was  that 
in  the  middle  ages  Germans,  French  and  Italians 
had  the  consciousness  that  to  each  one  of  them  some 
special  function  and  gift  (charisvtd)  had  been  as- 
signed ;  that  each  of  them  upheld  one  of  the  three 
great  Christian  institutions,  the  Imperium^  the  Sacer- 
dotiuin^  and  the  Studiuin, 

Upon  a  closer  view  of  the  prophetic  materials  found 
in  the  Christian  era,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  we  must 
distinguish  between  four  kinds  or  types  of  prophecies. 
For  besides  the  purely  religious  predictions,  there  are 
also  the  dynastic^  then  the  national^  and  another  kind 
yet,  which  I  will  call  the  cosmo-politicaL  In  the  last  I 
include  those  that  relate  to  the  •  Christian  Church  ;  be- 
cause, ever  since  the  founding  of  Christianity,  ecclesias- 
tical fortunes  and  changes  have  in  general  been  closely 
connected  with  the  great  progressive  development  of 
the  world's  history.     For  it  is  a  characteristic  of  these 
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ecclesiastical  prophecies,  that  they  usually  relate  to  ap- 
proaching ruptures,  or  to  the  healing  of  divisions  already 
existing,  or  to  divine  judgments  on  account  of  prevalent 
ecclesiastical  corruptions,  deeply  lamented  ;  and  they 
announce  the  coming  of  some  great  and  longed-for 
reformation  of  the  Church,  or  a  reunion  of  the  divi- 
sions in  the  Christian  world  Single  monarchies  or 
whole  nations  are  designated  as  the  chosen  instru- 
ments of  these  ecclesiastical  changes ;  or,  again,  such 
changes  are  regarded  as  the  causes  of  social  and  po- 
litical catastrophes  and  revolutions ;  and,  accordingly, 
events  are  foretold,  which  belong  partly  to  the  poli- 
tical, and  partly  to  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  some- 
times equally  to  both.  Thus  it  happens,  that  Uiose 
prophecies  which  relate  to*  the  condition  of  the  world, 
or  to  the  destiny  of  the  great  civilized  nations,  always 
have  a  religious  side  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
possible  to  predict  momentous  and  deeply  penetra- 
ting events  and  revolutions  in  the  religious  sphere, 
without  at  the  same  time  holding  up  to  view  a  corres- 
ponding reshaping  of  political  affairs,  related  to  the 
former  as  the  effect  to  the  cause. 

Accordinjjly.  the  vaticinations  current  in  the  Chris- 
tian era  betray  a  tlirce-fi>ld  origin.  Sometimes  ihcy 
arc,  as  it  were,  self-originatcil  products  of  a  certain 
state  or  tendency  of  things,  s!ia{Kxl  without  conscious 
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intention,  and  without  the  definite  authorship  of  any 
one  person.  But  we  frequently  find  such  as  have  the 
appearance  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  subserve  some 
special  interest  In  fine,  there  are  also  vaticinations 
which  originate  from  the  conjectures  or  genial  insight 
of  some  individual,  who,  having  a  correct  understand* 
ing  of  the  present,  forms  conclusions  about  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  future  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
causal  connection,  and  boldly  proclaims  these  as  facts. 
The  result  stamps  such  instances  with  the  character 
of  prophetic  announcements.  Some  examples  will 
explain  and  confirm  tliis  general  view  and  these  dis« 
tinctions. 

As  the  historian  is  a  prophet  looking  behind,  so  the 
prophet  is  often  but  a  historian  gazing  backwards,  and 
announcing  events  that  have  already  occurred  as 
future.  This  happens,  for  instance,  when  future  facts 
are  to  be  corroborated  by  the  past ;  as  is  the  case  in 
the  well-known  Lehnin  propHecy.  ^     This  also  occurs 

1  [Sec  Gicscler,  die  Lchninsche  Weissagung  gegea  das  Hang  Ho- 
henzollcrD,  als  ein  Gcdicht  des  Abtes  von  Huysburg  Nicolaus  von 
Zitzwitz  aus  dem  Jahre  1692  nachgewicsen,  crkliirt  und  in 
Hiusicht  auf  Veranlassung  und  Zweck  bcleuchtet.  Erfurt,  1849.  It 
Is  directed  against  the  House  of  Hohcnzollem ;  but  its  authorship  is 
contested.  H.  Schmidt  (Berlin  1820)  ascribes  it  to  Provost  Fromm 
of  Berlin,  who  in  1CG7  went  over  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Giese- 
brecht  and  Gieseler,  with  more  probability,  assign  it  to  Chr.  Heinr, 
Pelven.  It  was  first  published  in  1723  in  G.  P.  Schulz's  Gelehrtca 
Freussen,  Theil  2.  H.  B.  IS.] 
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In  those  cases  where,  pnder  the  protecting  form  of 
prophecy,  monarchs,  or  governments,  or  ecclesiastical 
affairs  are  denounced,  warnings  arc  uttered,  and  a 
change  in  the  course  and  destiny  of  a  state  is  looked 
for.  An  example  of  this  genus  is  the  poem  upon  the 
government  of  Edward  II L  under  the  name  of  John  of 
Bridlington  (written  about  1 370),  with  a  gloss  in 
prose,  in  which  the  author  clothes  in  the  costume  of 
prophecy  what  he  did  not  dare  to  utter  in  open 
speech, — his  denunciation  of  the  infamous  abuses  and 
prostitutions  which  abounded.  ^ 

This,  too,  was  well  understood  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modem  times,  that  a  prophecy  can  be  an  cflcctual 
political  agency,  and  that  an  event,  whose  occurrence 
is  desired,  can  be  more  easily  brought  about  if  it  be 
foretold.  When  Queen  Christina  wished  to  become 
Queen  of  Poland,  she  gave  the  order  that  a  prophecy 
with  reference  to  it  should  he  adroitly  spread  abroad 
by  a  monk.*  When  Cromwell  designed  to  bring 
about  certain  events,  he  had  them  put  beforehand  into 
the  Almanac,  whose  astrologer  thus  attained  high 
consideration*    When    William  of  Orange  and    his 

1  A<>«  Th.  Wright,  rolltlral  Pocmi  and  Sooft  reUtire  to  EnglUk 
IlintjifT.  Vol  i.  \A*tv\i*n^  1AS9. 

3  *•  VotM  |M»nrri«-i  aa^u  ivriro  an  Fr*Tt»  (X.  N.)  qo'il  poUIli*  a«fn4* 

t  ni<  III  ta  pri»|i!iai-.'*  S«»  it  r\a«U  in     h'-r   Uh«>9  nf  ih*»    y«ar  liMtt, 

IuuimI  in  ArkiuhuiUi  Mtm  uts  CMCtrmtuu  CkruUmif  Ui,  3SU. 
:i4 
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party  in  England  had  determined  upon  the  overthrow 
of  King  James  II.  there  appeared,  in  March  1688,  a 
printed  letter  of  a  so-called  Quaker,  in  which  it  was 
reported  that  the  Spirit  had  revealed  it  to  an  illumin- 
ated member  of  his  Society,  that  next  October  a 
great  change  would  come  over  the  kingdom,  and  that 
the  month  after  William  would  come  over  the  sea. 
The  prophet  was  at  fault  only  about  a  couple  of 
weeks,  everything  else  came  to  pass.  ^  As  far  back 
as  the  thirteenth  century  such  craft  was  applied  with 
good  success.  When  the  popes  had  determined  to 
uproot  the  Hohenstaufen  imperial  house,  and  allow 
none  of  its  offspring  to  attain  either  the  German  or 
Sicilian  crown,  there  appeared  in  the  year  1256  a  pro- 
phecy in  Latin  verses,  under  the  name  of  Cardinal 
Albius, — probably  the  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Albano. 
In  this,  after  a  general  description  of  a  chaotic  period 
and  of  the  oppression  of  the  Church,  it  was  an- 
nounced :  "  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  a  deliverer, 
a  new  king,  will  appear,  who  for  the  sake  of  the 
honor  of  the  mother  (the  Roman  See)  will  restrain 
the  South,  crush  the  Sicilians  and  Frederick's  race, 
and  destroy  all  the  works  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
and  his  sons  and  adherents.  Besides  this  he  will  also 
make  the  perverse  Romans  bow  under  the  yoke  of  the 

1  Bayle,  (EuvreSj  ill,  249. 
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Pope.**  In  short,  he  will  bring  about  just  what  the  papal 
court  at  that  time  wished  and  needed.  The  whole 
sounded  like  a  programme,  written  with  prophetic 
elevation,  of  the  negotiations  about  the  Sicilian  throne, 
which  Alexander  IV,  was  then  secretly  carrying  on 
with  the  English  prince  Edmund ;  and  it  was  intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  spoliation.  To  prevent  the 
Italians  from  expecting,  according  to  the  custom, 
largesses  of  gold  from  the  future  king,  the  prophecy 
did  not  forget  to  add,  tiiat  the  deliverer  sent  from 
heaven,  though  rich  in  virtue,  was  poor  in  money.  ^ 

As  an  example  oi  dynastic  prophecy^  I  may  mention 
the  prophetic  vision  which  the  Thuringian  Basina, 
mother  of  Clovis,  showed  on  the  bridal  night  to  her 
spouse  Childeric,  king  of  the  Franks.  At  her  in« 
stance  he  went  out  from  the  sleeping  chamber  three 
times  during  the  night  The  first  time  he  saw  a  lion, 
a  unicorn  and  a  leopard.  Tlie  second  time  he  was 
shown  bears  and  wolves.  The  third  time  he  saw 
dc'gs  and  smaller  animals  biting  about  The  lion, 
said  Basina  to  him,  represents  our  son  Clovis :  his  sons 
will  be  strong  like  the  leopard  and  unicorn, — that  is 
Thcodcric,  Chlodomir,  Childcbert,  and  Clotair.'  From 

1  Thfi  prophecy  It  pHntrd  lo  Laini*t  Aclilitiocis  to  Um  Chrooli^oQ 
PaoUAcum  Lcvoi*  UrbcrcUni,  in  hit  JhUfm  JVnAltma,  1737^ 
p.  323, 
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them  others  will  be  born,  strong  and  ravenous  as  bears 
and  wolves, — Charibert  and  Childeric  and  the  rest  to 
Clotair  II.  At  last  follow  the  weak  Merovingians 
in  the  anarchical  times  preceding  the  change  of  dy- 
nasty. This  prophecy  is  found  as  early  as  a  codex  of 
Fredegar,  reaching  back  to  the  first  part  of  the  eighth 
century;  consequently,  before  the  accession  of  the 
Carlovingians  to  the  throne.  The  intention  of  pre- 
paring for  this  change  shines  out  in  the  ironical  de- 
claration of  Basina :  "  These  dog-like  kings  will  be 
**  the  pillars  of  this  empire  I " 

^  A  kind  of  dynastic  prophecy,  whose  origin  is  easily 
detected,  was  current  in  England  as  a  popular  rhyme, 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  even  under  James  I. : 

*'  When  Hempe  is  spun,  England's  done."  i 

The  word  "  Hempe "  means  the  five  monarchs  of 
the  Tudor  dynasty,  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Mary 
with  her  husband  Philip,  and  Elizabeth ;  because  the 
five  letters  of  this  word  are  the  first  letters  of  these 
names.  This  prophetic  saying  undoubtedly  origin- 
ated in  a  popular  way  from  the  feeling  that,  as  Eliza- 

1  Lord  Bacon  says  in  his  Essays  (Works,  T.ond.  185G,  i,  291),  it 
was  generally  believed  that  /ifter  the  death  of  Elizabeth  "  Enghmd 
should  come  to  utterconfusion."  A  ful(ilin<'nt  ot  this  prophecy  was 
found  in  the  Civil  Wars,  which,  however,  brokv  out  more  than  forty 
years  afterward. 
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bcth  had  no  children,  at  her  death  either  a  war  of 
succession  would  break  out,  or  a  stranger,  the  Scottish 
king,  more  feared  than  desired,  would  ascend  the 
throne. 

Among  these  dynastic  prophecies  we  may  also  reckon 
the  prognostications  as  to  the  succession  of  the 
popes,  two  of  which  have  attained  special  celebrity. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  there 
was  spread  abroad,  under  the  name  of  Joachim,  a 
description  with  allegorical  figures,  of  the  popes  from 
Nicolas  III.  to  Clement  V.,  which  designated  each 
one  of  these  popes  by  a  few,  short,  pithy  words,  ex- 
pressing  in  a  symbolical  way  the  chief  events  of  his 
reign.  Like  the  other  spurious  Joachimite  writings 
this  one,  too,  proceeded  from  the  bosom  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  that  section  of  them  called  the  Spirituals 
or  Zialots^  who  were  here  veiled  under  the  name"  of 
the  •*  Dove/*  given  to  their  order.  That  a  description 
like  this,  which  painted  most  of  the  popes  of  that  pe- 
riod in  so  black  colors,  charging  them  with  serious 
transgressions. — Celestinc  V.  alone  is  judged  more 
mildly — and  making  them  appear  to  be  the  despots 
of  the  Church,  could  find  so  great  sympathy  and  at* 
tain  siich  repute,  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  revolu- 
tion uhich  was  then  going  on  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Italians.     As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
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century,  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Bolognese  Dominican, 
Pipin,  these  assumed  oracles  and  emblems  are  indivi- 
dually mentioned  and  described  ;  afterwards  less 
skilful  hands  continued  them ;  a  part  still  going  under 
the  name  of  Joachim,  and  a  part  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  a  bishop,  Anselm  of  Marsica.  But  while  the 
earlier  ones,  from  Nicolas  III.  to  Clement  V.,  pre-sup- 
posing  the  stand-point  of  the  author,  are  appropriate, 
and  easily  conceivable,  the  later  ones,  those  actually 
imagined  before  the  event,  rapidly  degenerate  into 
unintelligible  phrases  and  commonplaces  that  mean 
nothing.  ^ 

This  fiction  long  ago  died  out ;  but  another  one  of 
later  origin  still  has  consideration  and  is  reverenced  by 
many  persons.  It  is  wholly  different  from  the  incisive 
criticism  of  the  Joachimite  vaticinations,  for  it  docs 
not  delineate  the  moral  character  of  the  popes  or 
their  *mode  of  administering  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but 
it  attempts  to  make  each  one  of  them  known  by  one 
or  two  words,  describing  some  circumstance  in  his  life, 

1  [On  Joachim*B  prophecies,  see  further,  Frederick,  in  ZeiUchrifl 
fur  wissenacha/tliche  Thiologie^  Bde.  iii,  iv,  1859  ;  X.  Bousselot, 
ffisioire  de  rEvangile  iternely  etc.  Paris,  1861  ;  Gieseler,  Church  Hia^ 
tory  (New-York  ed.),  vol.  ii,  pp.  433-435  ;  Renan,  in  the  Revue  det 
I>eux  MondeSj  Jnlyj  1866  ]  Htigenbnch's  History  of  Doctrines  (New- 
York  ed.),  i,  423,  4G5  ;  ii,  119.  For  the  literature  compare  Notet 
andQueriet,  London,  Sept.  1862,  pp.  181-3  j  and  Watts'  BibL  Brir 
iann,  H.  B.  S.J 
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or  alluding  to  some  single  event  in  his  career.  Mala* 
chias,  an  Irish  bishop  of  the  twelfth  ccntuiy,  well 
known  by  St.  Bernard's  biography  of  him,  was  chosen 
as  the  sponsor  for  these  vaticinations,  which  begin 
with  Cclestine  II.  in  1143.  As  far  down  as  1590 
(Urban  VII,),  they  are  to  the  point,  or  admit  an  inter- 
pretation not  altogether  forced.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1590,  to  promote  the  election  of  Cardinal 
Simoncelli,  of  Orvieto.  He  was  to  be  the  successor 
of  Urban  ;  and  is  described  by  the  words,  De  antiqui" 
tate  urbis  (Qnncto,  Urbs  vctus).  The  mottoes  relating 
to  the  following  popes  are  for  the  most  part  interpreted 
in  an  insipid  and  ridiculous  manner.  But  since,  from 
time  to  time,  one  or  another  of  these  prognostications 
seemed  to  be  applicable,  they  were  printed  and  used 
in  numberless  editions,  and  even  now  do  not  lack 
believers.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Pius  VI.,  the  words 
/Vn-;T/>///j  apostoticus^  and  in  the  case  of  Pius  IX.,  the 
phnisc  criix  d^  crtue,  bear  a  convenient  sense ;  while^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  aquila  rafax^  for  Pius  VII., 
resists  all  exegesis. 

One  prophecy,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
ti  »n  exerlcil  a  pm'erful  influence  ujwn  men  s  opinions, 
an  I  s*  u\y>\\  the  course  of  events,  was  indeed  ficti- 
ti«ui>  ;  but  Nitll  It  originated  in  a  very  natural  way  and 
without  dc;»ign.     Huss  was  reported  to  have  said  at 
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the  stake :  "  To  day  you  bum  a  goose  "  (this  is  the 
Bohemian  meaning  of  his  name),  "  but  from  my  ashes 
a  swan  will  arise,  whom  you  will  not  be  able  to 
bum."  ^  Luther,  who  first  refers  to  this  and  expressly 
applies  it  to  himself,  most  certainly  did  not  invent 
the  narrative.  The  occasion  of  it  was  a  passage  in  a 
letter  of  Huss  to  the  citizens  of  Prague,  written  at 
Constance :  "  The  goose,  a  tame  animal  that  cannot 
fly  high,  has  not  rent  its  fetters;  but  other  birds, 
which  soar  aloft  in  upward  flight  by  means  of  the 
divine  word  and  its  life,  will  bring  to  naught  all  their 
malice."  ^  And  to  this  is  to  be  added,  that  his  friend 
and  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  actually  challenged 
those  that  condemned  him,  to  appear  after  a  hundred 
years  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God.  ^ 

No  less  clear  an  invention  is  the  famous  vision  and 
prophecy  ascribed  to"Cazotte,  about  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  La  Harpe  has  described  in 
so  dramatic  a  way,  and  of  which  he  was  the  un- 
doubted author.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that, 
fourteen  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  famous  preacher,  Beauregard,  declared  in  the 
pulpit  of  Notre-Dame :  "  The  temples  of  God  will  be 

1  Opera,  cd.  Altenbcrg,  v,  599  ;  viii,  8(54;  ix,  1562. 

2  Hist,  et  Monumenta  Job.  Hua  ct  Hieroyni  (Niirnberg,  1715)  1, 
121. 

3  Nttnutio  dc  Miig.  Hicronymo,  In  the  Monumtrda^  ii,  531. 
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plundered  and  devastated,  His  festivals  abolished,  His 
name  blasphemed,  His  service  despised.  Yes  :  what 
do  I  hear  ?  what  do  I  see  ?  Instead  of  hymns  in  praise 
of  God,  jovial  and  profane  songs  will  here  be  sung ; 
and  Venus  herself,  the  goddess  of  the  heathen,  will 
have  the  audacity  here  to  take  the  place  of  the  living 
God,  to  sit  at  the  altar,  and  receive  the  homage  of  her 
true  worshippers.*'  All  this  actually  occurred  some 
years  bter,  and  in  the  very  church  in  which  the  pro* 
phetic  words  were  uttered.  WTioever  knows  the  con* 
dition  of  Paris  at  that  time,  and  considers,  for  example^ 
what  Walpole  said  of  it  in  his  letters,  can  very  well 
understand  how  a  man  like  Beauregard,  whose  viston 
penetrated  the  depths  of  the  abyss  of  the  reigning 
corruption,  might  very  well  prognosticate  these  things^ 
which  aftcru'ards  came  to  light  as  the  manifestations 
of  a  spirit  that  for  a  long  time  had  been  at  work» 
although  until  then  only  in  a  noiseless  way* 


II.   Proplutic  Anticipations  in  ilie  Early  MeduBval 
Times  :  Antichrist ^  and  the  End  of  the  World. 

To  estimate  aright  the  prime  characteristics  of  the 
religious  and  political  prophecies  of  the  middle  ages, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  earlier  times  of  the  Church. 
The  first  christians  succeeded  to  an  inheritance  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews  with  their 
Hellenic  culture ;  for  the  latter  had  already  fashioned 
Sibylline  prophecies,  which  held  out  the  prospect  of  a 
final  victory  of  Judaism  over  heathenism,  and  its  ele- 
vation into  a  religion  for  the  world.  These  Sibylline- 
Jewish  books  or  fragments  were  current  in  the  last 
century  before  Christ,  and  again  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond centuries  after  Christ.  To  them  were  soon 
added  Christian  vaticinations,  some  of  which  were  held 
in  reverence  by  the  heathen  and  by  a  part  of  the 
Christians,  who  took  them  under  their  protection  or 
made  use  of  them  as  genuine,  giving  to  them  the  name 
of  Sibyllists,  as,  for  example,  they  were  called  by  the 
philosopher  Cclsus.  To  the  Roman  authorities, 
however,  it  did  not  seem  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
spread  abroad  expectations  of  an  approaching  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of  the  abolition  of 
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the  religion  of  the  state ;  and  so  they  forbade*  under 
penalty  of  death,  the  reading  of  these  books  or ''  leaves." 
As  long  as  the  Roman  Empire  existed  in  the  west, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  great  migration  of  the  na- 
tions, there  was  no  real  ground  for  independent  pro- 
phecies. The  christian  representations  with  respect 
to  the  future  were  wholly  controlled  by  their  prophetic 
book,  the  Apocalypse.  Wliile  the  heathen  Romans 
thought  that  their  empire  was  sure  of  endless  dura- 
tion, and  the  eternity  of  Rome  was,  so  to  speak,  an 
official  dogma,  the  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  knew 
that  Rome,  drunken  with  the  blood  of  christian  mar- 
t>'rs,  must  fall,  that  the  Roman  secular  power  would 
come  to  an  end.  Hence  the  vaticinations  which  they 
framed  had  reference,  first  of  all,  to  this  expected  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  were  connected 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  Apocalypse 
without  further  details.  The  Christians  of  those  early 
centuries  had  no  wcU-defmed  idea  that  a  new  christian 
order  of  things,  a  circle  cf  christian  states,  would 
spring  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  empire.  They  were 
n«>t  in  a  condition  to  look  bcj'ond  the  Roman  horizon, 
ami  to  anticipate  the  still  slumbcrin';  jxmcrs  of  bar- 
baric nations,  who  aj>j>carcd  to  them  to  be  only  the 
instruinciUs  and  forces  of  devastation.  And  so  they 
cherished  the  belief  tliat  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
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Empire  would  also  be  the  end  of  the  present  order  of 
the  world ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  had  come.  They  thought,  in  fact, 
that  Rome  itself  with  its  universal  power  was  still 
spared,  so  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  end  of  the  world 
might  be  kept  in  abeyance.  Lactantius  sa3rs :  **  She, 
Rome,  is  the  city  which  still  holds  and  bears  all." 
They  were  all  the  more  confirmed  in  this  represent- 
ation by  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  passage  in 
Paul's  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  ii,  7, 
(rendering  icarixf^i  qui  tenet,  he  that  holdeth  on),  under- 
standing by  it  the  Roman  Empire,  whose  overthrow 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  manifestation  of  "  the  Man 
of  sin,"  and  soon  after  by  the  end  of  the  world. 

And  so  in  the  christian  world,  until  the  heart  of  the 
middle  ages,  there  were  no  proper  prophecies  of  gen- 
eral significance  end  weight  The^  prophetic  incli- 
nation natural  to  man  rested  satisfied  with  conjectures 
about  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity,  the  Antichrist, 
who  was  expected  by  every  one  in  east  and  west  to 
be  a  Jew  and  the  restorer  of  Jewish  dominion.  Much 
also  was  said  about  the  approaching  end  of  the  world. 
The  formula  of  the  tenth  century,  "  appropinquante 
mundi  termino,"  is  well  known.  But  this  was  to  be 
preceded  by  the  manifestation  of  Antichrist,  whose 
dominion  was  to  endure  three  and  a  half  years.  With 
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him  men's  imaginations  were  chiefly  busy,  yet 
still  within  the  bounds  traced  by  the  old  tradition. 
He  was  to  be  of  JcA%'ish  stock  ;  in  the  far  east,  in 
Mohammedan  surroundings,  he  was  to  appear  as  a 
victorious  general  and  a  devastator,  and  fill  the  world 
with  the  terror  of  his  name.  So  long  then  as  no  pcr« 
sonage  appeared,  who  could  be  described  as  a 
Jewish  prophet  and  mighty  t>Tant,  nothing  could  be 
said  of  an  immediate  coming  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  expectation  sometimes  became  so  impatient,  that 
he  was  represented  as  already  living,  though  still 
in  sccrcc}'.  just  delaying  his  appearance.  But  farther 
than  this  they  could  not  go;  and  thus  the  great  Anti* 
Christ,  the  apostasy  he  was  to  effect,  his  victory  and 
his  bloody  though  short  dominion, — all  this  remained 
a  phenomenon  constantly  expected,  constantly  feared^ 
but  nc\'er  occurring,  though  his  course  was  minutely 
described,  and  his  acts  and  destiny  recounted  and 
imaged  forth.  But  in  every  century  there  were  fore- 
runners to  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  terror ;  that 
is,  cvcr>'  party  regularly  accused  its  opponents  of 
being  such  preparatory  messengers  and  servants,  but 
the  lord  of  these  servants  showed  himself  ne\'er  and 
nowhere.  It  was  indeed  from  time  to  time  pro- 
claimed :  He  is  already  bom,  or  he  is  now  nine  or  ten 
years  old ;  as,  fcMr  example,  St  Martin,   Bishop  of 
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Tours,  about  the  year  380,  gave  out  that  the  Anti- 
christ was  then  living,  though  still  a  boy.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  about  1080,  Bishop 
Ranieri  of  Florence  was  entirely  sure  that  Antichrist 
was  born  ;  and  some  decennia  later  Archbishop  Nor- 
bert  of  Magdeburg  gave  the  same  assurance  to  St. 
Bernard.  The  famous  popular  preacher,  Vincens 
Ferrer,  thought  that  he  had  the  most  exact  informa- 
tion :  the  birth  of  the  great  foe  of  Christianity  took 
place  in  1403.  Vincens  in  1312  wrote  to  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII.  that  the  Antichrist  was  already  nine  years 
old,  that  this  had  been  revealed  at  the  same  time  to 
many  persons,  and  that  there  was  consequently  an 
urgent  necessity  of  proclaiming  it  to  the  world,  "  so 
that  the  faithful  might  b^  prepared  for  the  fearful 
battle  immediately  impending."  ^ 

Baring-Gould,  in  his  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (London,  1869),  speaks  thus  of  the  literature 
respecting  the  Antichrist : 

"  The  literature  connected  with  Antichrist  is  volu- 

1  In  Malvcnda,  De  AntichnstOj  i,  119.  [On  Antichrist,  see  the  ar- 
ticle in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  American  edition  ;  Moses 
Stuart,  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  ;  Elliott,  on  Apocal.  Jowett, 
on  ♦'  Man  of  b^it),"  in  his  Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  Schneckenbur^er,  in 
Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol(»gie,  1859  ;  Maitland,  Prophecies  reppecting 
Antichrist,  Lond.  1830  ;  Knight,  Lectures  on  AntichriFt,  Lond.  1855. 
J.  H.  Newman,  Patristic  Idea  of  Antichrist,  in  his  volume  "  Dis- 
courses and  Arguments",  London,  1872.    H.  B.  S.j 
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minoua.  I  need  only  specify  some  of  the  mo«t  curious 
works  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject.  St 
Ilippolytus  and  Rabanus  Maurus  have  been  already 
alluded  to.  Commodianus  wrote  "  Carmen  Apologc* 
ticum  adversus  Gcntcs,"  which  has  been  published  by 
I>om  Pitra  in  his  **  Spicilcgium  Solcsmcnsc,**  with  an 
introduction  containing  Jewish  and  Christian  tradi- 
tions relating  to  Antichrist  *  "  Dc  TurpissimA  Con- 
ceptione,  Nativitate,  et  aliis  Pnesagiis  Diabolicts 
illius  Turpissimi  Hominis  Antichristi/'  is  the  title  of  a 
strange  little  volume,  published  by  Lenoir  in  A.  D. 
1500,  containing  rude  yet  characteristic  woodcuts 
representing  the  birth,  life  and  death  of  the  Man  of 
Sin,  each  picture  accompanied  by  French  verses  in 
explanation.  An  equally  remarkable  illustrated  woik 
on  Antichrist,  is  the  famous  "  Liber  de  Antichristo,** 
a  block  book  of  an  early  date.  It  is  in  twenty-seven 
folios,  and  is  excessively  rare.  Dib<lin  has  reproduced 
three  of  the  plates  in  his  ^  Bibliothcca  Spcnscriana,** 
and  Falckenstein  has  given  full  details  of  the  work  in 
his  **  Geschichte  der  Uuchdruckerkunst.** 

[There  is  an   Easter   miracle-play  of  the  twelfth 
century,  still  extant,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  **  Life 

1  [Tb<*  Im^U  c<litiuQ  of  thU  rrcmtljr  diacoverrd  work  of  Comau>- 
dianut  U  tjr  II   R  omK  in  Uir  Ztuukryt/.  UuL  TAt^fw,  1977.  « 
Ul-303,  wiUi  *  rtvlMd  IclL  U.  fi.  K.] 
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and  Death  of  Antichrist"  More  curious  still  is  the 
"  Farce  de  T Ant&hrist  et  de  trois  Femmes,"  a  compo- 
sition, of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  that  mysterious 
personage  occupied  all  brains.  The  farce  consists  in 
a  seen/!  at  a  fishstall,  with  three  good  ladies  quarrel- 
ling over  some  fish.  Antichrist  steps  in — ^for  no 
particular  reason  that  one  can  see — ^upsets  fish  and 

r 

fish-woman,  sets  them  fighting,  and  skips  off  the  stage. 
The  best  book  on  Antichrist,  and  that  most  full  of 
learning  and  judgment,  is  Malvenda*s  great  work  in 
two  foil  >  volumes,  "  De  Antichrist©,  libri  XII."  Lyons, 
1647."     H,B.  S.] 


III.  National  Proplucies. 

Meanwhile,  from  early  times,  prophecies  of  another 
type  were  fashioned  on  the  basis  of  Nationalities, 
In  general  it  may  be  maintained,  that  the  prophetic 
impulse,  so  far  as  it  is  a  natural  outgrowth  and  not 
conditioned  by  religious  prescriptions,  is  the  product 
of  widely  diffused  expectations,  cherished  by  whole 
nations,  embodying  their  desires  or  fears.  When  a 
lar;;e  mass  of  jxrople  Ion  j  for  something  which  cannot 
at  once  be  brought  about  by  their  own  powers,  or 
which  appears  to  them  to  be  the  probable  consequence 
of  previous  events  and  present  circumstances,  tliis  na* 
turally  clothes  itself  among  tlie  imaginative  races  in 
the  drapery  of  prophecy. 

The  consciousness  of  guilt  also  readily  takes  the 
prophetic  form.  A  nation  whose  moral  standard,  and 
consequently  whose  self-knowledge,  has  not  yet  per* 
ished,  in  case  it  becomes  conscious  of  deep  degeneracy 
and  wide-spread  moral  corruption,  is  not  able  to  shut 
oiit  the  conviction  that  the  punishment  for  this  dcgra- 
clalioa  must  come  sooner  or  later,  but  inevitably. 
When  the  anticipation  of  such  a  judgment  assumes  a 
concrete,  so  to  say  a  plastic,  form,  as  is  customary  at 
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certain  stages  of  culture,  it  at  o^^ce  takes  the  shape  of 
prophecy,  confidently  proclaiming  the  special  mode  of 
chastisement,  the  impending  national  catastrophes, 
and  also  even  the  avenging  instruments.  What  thus 
holds  true  of  nations  is  also  applicable  to  single  orders, 
to  corporations  and  institutions. 

When  a  people  is  oppressed  by  foreign  violence,  or 
driven  from  its  earlier  possessions,  the  universal  long- 
ing to  be  freed  from  this  yoke  takes  the  form  of  a 
prognostication.  Such  prophecies  are  frequently  the 
product,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  many  persons  ;  at 
least  they  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  one  individual 
Bat  at  the  same  time  a  prophecy  must  not  be  without 
a  name, — unlike  a  popular  song  the  author  of  which 
no  one  asks  for.  A  people  may  not  trouble  itself 
about  the  poet,  but  it  has  a  deep  interest  in  being  able 
to  name  the  prophet.  Where  this  is  wanting  it  is  al- 
ways invented,  and  thus,  wholly  apart  from  conscious 
fiction,  we  find  in  the  history  of  modern  prophecies 
so  many  mythical  personalities  or  names  without  an 

owner  (x^^^a  jrpoauTra). 

The  very  first  one  whom  we  have  here  to  mention 
is  just  such  a  mythical  personage.  Merlin  is  really,  the 
British  Orpheus :  his  name  in  the  early  part  of  the 
middle  ages  was  celebrated  above  all  others,  and  he 
was  made  the  father  of  very  many  prophecies  which 
went  into  fulfilment 
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It  IS  still  a  contested  question  whether  there  was 
e\'er  a  historical  personage  actually  bearing  this  name. 
Nash,  in  his  introduction  to  the  English  *'  Merlin/'  a 
romance  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
lately  endeavored  to  show,  against  Villemarqu^,  that 
Merlin  or  Ambrosius  is  a  pure  product  of  fancy,  and 
that  that  British  Merlin,  whom  the  chronicles  transfer  to 
the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  ceiH 
tury,  never  existed.  At  any  rate,  he  became  later  the 
hero  of  a  whole  round  of  legends  which  grew  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  medixval  literature ;  and  here  he  appears^ 
not  as  a  bard,  which  Stephens^  says  he  was  never 
called,  but  as  a  prophet,  an  enchanter  and  the  son  of 
a  demon.  -  -  .>. 

By  the  constant  progress  and  pressure  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  native  Britons  or  Cymri  were  pent  up^ 
from  the  sixth  century,  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
island,  where  they  maintained  a  certain  independence 
in  some  small  states.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
noticed  that  they  were  very  much  absorbed  in  vatid* 
nations :  numerous  prophetic  declarations  were  passing 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  They  were  the  feebler  stock, 
e\'er  imperilled  by  a  strong  and  superior  neighbour ; 
the  consciousness  of  this  state  of  tilings  and  the  hope 

1  HUtorj  of  Wckli  Lltcmtiirt:  Uciibmi  tnuuktlon  bj  San-lUrli^ 
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of  a  favorable  change  expressed  itself  in  their  vaticina- 
tions. Merlin  became  in  fact  the  personified  prophetic 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  his  name  was  attached  to 
every  utterance.  In  the  most  ancient  witness,  the 
British  historian  Nennius,  in  the  ninth  century,  he 
already  appears  in  a  purely  mythical  form, — ^the  won- 
drous boy,  who  was  in  truth  the  son  of  a  Roman  consul 
whom  the  mother  had  never  known.  In  a  deep  and 
hidden  ground  he  discovers  the  two  serpents,  the  white 
(Saxon)  .and  the  red  (British),  now  struggling  with 
each  other.  As  the  North  Britons,  in  Scotland,  also 
had  their  national  prophecies,  and  as  a  sponsor  was 
needed  for  these  nameless  and  wandering  sayings,  a 
second  Merlin  was  invented,  the  Caledonian,  a  counter- 
part of  the  first.  Of  him  it  was  reported,  that  becom- 
ing crazed  by  the  sight  of  two  serpents  hovering  in 
the  air,  he  fled  into  a  forest  and  there  ended  his  life ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  there,  as  in  Wales,  that  many, 
like  the  Scottish  chronicler  Fordun,  imagined  that 
they  saw  in  passing  events  the  fulfilment  of  a  Merlin 
prophecy. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Merlin 
also  became  celebrated  as  a  prophet  in  the  whole  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  his  name,  like  that  of  **  the 
Sibyl,"  was  ready  for  the  prophecies  ever  springing  up. 
Galfried  of  Monmouth,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  about 
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II52»  helped  this  on  the  most  by  his  History  of  the 
Britons.  This  work  chiefly  contributed  to  spread 
abroad  upon  the  continent  the  fame  of  Merlin  the 
prophet  Along  with  Turpin's  "  Life  of  Charlemagne,** 
Galfried*s  charmingly  told  story  of  the  old  British 
Kings  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  legendary 
sphere  of  the  middle  ages.  To  magnify  his  people,  he 
took  the  narratives  of  Gildas,  Bede,  and  Nennius, 
wovc.i  in  with  British  legends  and  adorned  with  further 
traditions,  and  thus  made  up  an  attractive,  smoothly 
running  history,  which  long  prepossessed  the  fol- 
lowing generations.  His  allegation,  that  he  only 
translated  a  wholly  unknown  British  original  work,  is 
doubtless  a  fiction.  He  created  in  fact  a  fascinating 
romance,  which  in  its  turn  became  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect source  of  innumerable  romances  and  poems  ;  and 
from  this  in  the  subsequent  centuries,  especially  in 
the  legend  about  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  there 
flowed  a  broad  stream  of  fanciful  legends. 

The  long  prophecy  of  Merlin,  incorporated  by  Gal- 
fried  into  his  work  and  also  published  by  itself,  deeply 
aroused  the  fancy,  not  merely  of  the  Britons,  but  also 
of  other  people,  especially  the  French,  in  the  middle 
ages.  Galfried  appears  to  have  spun  out  the  sayings 
and  images  of  Merlin,  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and 
to  have  arranged  them  in    a    chronological  order. 
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The  German  Dragon,  before  which  the  Red  Dragon 
must  recede,  is  to  be  revenged  by  a  people  (the  Nor- 
mans) out  of  Neustria,  clad  in  wood  and  iron.  Somo 
incidents  taken  from  English  history  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century,  together  with  the  seizure  of 
Ireland,  are  annexed  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  predicts 
definitely  as  to  the  time  of  the  great  national  resur- 
rection of  the  Welsh  race.  Then  is  to  come  the  over- 
throw of  the  foreigners,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Normans.  The  streams  will  run  red  with  blood. 
Armorica  will  pour  out  its  springs  (that  is  the  Britons 
will  conquer  with  the  help  of  their  kindred  from  Bri- 
tany),  and  they  will  be  crowned  with  the  crown  of 
Brut,  the  first  fabulous  British  King ;  the  island  will 
be  named  again  with  the  name  of  Brut  (Brittany), 
and  England,  the  name  given  by  the  strangers,  will 
be  used  no  more. 

Galfried  did  not  invent  these  things,  but  gathered 
them  from  popular  tradition.  Nothing  of  all  this 
occurred,  rather  the  opposite  ;  and  we  can  understand 
how  Englishmen,  like  the  chronicler  William  of  New- 
bridge (about  1 198),  would  be  impelled  to  protest 
against  these  divinationes  fallacissinuB  and  their 
fanciful  propagators.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  strik- 
ing fact,  that  the  prophetic  fame  of  Merlin  constantly 
held  its  ground,  not  only  among  the  Britons,  but  also 
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among  the  French  and  Germans.  It  was  said  of  King 
Arthur  in  the  prophecy :  "  His  departure  will  be  doubt- 
ful " ;  that  is,  it  will  be  uncertain  whether  he  is  dead 
or  still  alive.  But  the  people  believed  that  he  was 
alive  and  would  come  back ;  and,  according  to  the 
commentator  Alanus,  in  Brittany  any  one  would  be 
stoned  who  maintained  that  Arthur  died  like  any 
other  man.  * 

Even  the  English  historians  favored  the  universal 
belief  in  Merlin  and  his  prophecies.  How  often  they 
say :  "  Tunc  impletum  est  illud  Merlini,"  or :  **  Ut  im- 
pleretur  Mcrlini  prophetia.**  Galfried  in  important 
respects  altered  the  legend  about  Merlin, — he  makes* 
for  example,  a  demon,  James,  to  be  his  father  ;  and 
he  cannot  be  freed  from  the  reproach  of  thus  favoring 
a  baleful  superstition,  which  cost  thousands  of  meo 
their  lives,  when  Thomas  Aquinas  shaped  it  into  a 
theological  dogma. 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  Britons,  Merlin  fore- 
told not  only  the  fall  of  the  British  Kingdom,  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons  and  then  of  the  Normans,  but 
also  the  return  of  the  kings  Arthur  and  Cadu-allader ; 
be  predicted  that  the  Red  Dragon  would  at  last  con- 
quer the  White,  that  the  old  British  Kingdom  would 
be  at  Ia>t  built  up ;  and  so,  as  the  monk  of  Malmes- 

1  AUai  Ab  Iii»tUi«  rrofiliciU  AncUcAoa.    Fret  lt03|  p.  19, 20. 
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bury  reports,  the  credulous  Welsh  people  were  con- 
stantly breaking  out  in  insurrections  and  revolts,  until 
at  last  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  English  completely  and  permanently  subdued  the 
land.  And  thus  the  Welsh  restlessness  and  fond- 
niess  for  insurrection  and  war  were  ascribed  to  the 
Merlin  predictions.  ^  The  need  of  a  prophecy  of  an 
opposite  character,  to  pour  water  upon  the  too  fiery 
wine  of  the  Cymrian  hopes,  was  urgently  felt  And 
so,  under  the  name  of  an  old  Welsh  bard,  Teliesin, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  there  sprung  up  this 
prediction :  "  You  will  keep  your  language  and  your 
songs,  but  nothing  will  remain  to  you  of  your  old 
landed  possessions,  excepting  your  rough  Welsh 
mountains."  a  To  effect  a  thorough  cure  of  the  Welsh 
from  their  hallucination  about  Arthur,  as  still  living 
and  some  time  to  return,  as  late  as  the  time  of  King 
Henry  II.,  there  was  a  pretended  discovery  of  his 
grave,  and  the  actual  corpse  of  Arthur  was  declared  to 
have  been  exhumed,  after  he  had  lain  there  for  six 

1  "  Ho8  consuevit  fallero  et  ad  bella  impingere  Merlini  vatici- 
nium,"  says  the  monk  Rr-nulph  Higden,  about  1310,  in  his  Polycro- 
nicon,  ed.  Babington,  Lond.  18G5,  i,  410. 

2  In  the  Cambro- Britorij    Loudon,  1821,  ii,   185,  the  prophecy, 

somewhat  modernised,  reads  thus  : 

"  Still  shall  they  channt  their  Makers  praise, 
Still  keep  their  language  and  their  lays, 
But  nought  of  all  their  old  domain 
^?e  Wollia's  rude  and  mountain  reign.*' 
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hundred  years  ;  he  u'as  then  said  to  haxT  died  in  the 
year  542  on  the  island  Avalon.  But  the  popular 
belief  could  not  for  a  long  time  be  rooted  out.  Mean- 
while Merlin's  prophetic  fame  spread  over  land  and 
sea,  so  that  in  the  thirteenth  century,  even  in  Italy, 
a  prophecy  of  Merlin  was  found  to  be  connected  with 
every  remarkable  and  influential  event 

Merlin  s  reputation  was  still  greater  in  France,  where 
the  Celtic  sympathy  for  their  oppressed  race  upon  the 
Island,  and  early  hatred  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  lent 
special  weight  to  tlie  Merlin  prophecies  about  the 
Britons.  In  Guillaume  le  Breton's  poetical  history  of 
King  Philip  Aiigustus  at  the  dose.  King  Louis  VIII. 
is  ft>rmally  Summoned  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Bri- 
tish seer,  and  to  tear  aw::y  the  sceptre  from  the  "  En- 
glish Boy"  (the  youn^  King  Henry  III.  of  England), 
so  that  he,  Louis,  may  reign  alone  in  both  kingdoms ; 
**  and  thus**,  adds  the  poet,  "  according  to  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Briton  seer  (Merlin),  the  poison  of  the 
White  Serpent  (the  Anglo-Saxon)  with  his  whole  pro- 
geny will  be  thoroughly  rooted  out  of  our  gardens.'*  * 

We  might  naturally  expect  to  find  in  Ireland  a 
prophetic  spirit  akin  to  that  of  Wales ;  yet  Ireland 
prKluccd  no  Merlin.  Here  the  predictions  are  as- 
cribed to  the  old  saints  of  the  land,  Patrick,  Columba, 

1  In  Ui«  BttmU  S$  iiut^ritmi  it  Ffmmtt^  itU,  StC. 
2« 
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Adamnan.  But  these  predictions  have  no  religious 
character.  They  relate  in  part  to  events,  and  very 
insignificant  ones,  in  the  endless  feuds  of  individual 
Irish  chieftains ;  or  to  the  irruption  of  the  Danes  in 
the  ninth  century ;  or  in  fine  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
settlement  and  gradual  ravage  of  the  country.  The 
Englishman,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  called  his  history 
of  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  "  Prophetic  History"  {His tor ia  Vaticinalis); 
for  he  intended  to  show  that  the  old  prophecies  of  St. 
Columba  and  other  Irish  fathers  were  fulfilled  in  the 
irruption  and  the  bloody  successes  of  the  English 
adventurers,  Strongbovv  and  De  Courcy. 

The  suspicion  that  such  oracles  were  then  invented 
in  the  interest  of  the  English  invaders  is  heightened  by 
the  statement  of  Giraldus,  that  DeCourcy  himself 
always  carried  round  with  him  a  book  of  Irish  predic- 
tions. ^  And  when  it  was  further  proclaimed  in  na- 
tive prophecies  that  the  English  would  never  more  be 
expelled  from  the  possession  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  but  that  in  the  last  times  they  would  rule  over 
all  Ireland, — the  intent  of  these  inventions  is  certainly 
manifest.     A  learned  Irishman,  O'Curry,  ^  has  lately 

1  In   Cambden'8  Collection:   Anglica^    Narmannica^    ffibemica, 
Frankfort,  1605,  p.  794  pq.,  803. 

2  Lectures  on  the  Manuscript  Materials  qf  Irish  History,    Dublin, 
18G1,  pp.  382,  434. 
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sifted  the  mass  of  prophecies  found  in  Ireland,  the 
most  of  which  are  only  in  manuscript,  and  convinced 
himself  that  they  were  partly  made  after  the  events, 
and  partly  invented  for  the  sake  of  the  result  Those 
prophecies  which,  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere,  flatter  the 
impoverished  posterity  of  families  once  rich  and  noble, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  revolution  and  restoration,  here 
seem  to  be  preserved  rather  as  family  traditions. 
O'Curry  testifies  that  they  are  still  prevalent  *  He 
says,  that  "  he  himself  knows  hundreds  of  persons, 
among  them  highly  educated  men  and  women,  who 
neglect  the  usual  means  of  obtaining  a  position  in  life, 
in  the  hope  nurtured  by  these  prophecies,  that  a  great 
restoration  is  to  be  completed  in  Ireland, — although 
these  predictions  do  not  give  a  single  date." 

The  Scots,  too,  as  was  to  be  expected,  also  have 
their  national  prophecies,  a  collection  of  which  was 
published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1833.  Yet  al- 
most all  of  them  have  plainly  the  impress  of  inven- 
tions following  after  the  events.  Some  few  of  them, 
genuine  of  their  kind,  originated  at  the  time  when 
the  Scots  were  made  subject  to  the  English  suprem- 
acy, as  was  esjxrcially  the  case  after  1355,  and  again 
after  1513.  These  national  predictions  comforted  the 
subjugated   |xx>ple   with   the   ho{>e  that  **  Albania" 

1.  L§€tmr*4,  p.  431. 
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(Scotland)  would  be  again  raised  up,  and,  in  union 
with  the  descendants  of  Brut  (the  Welsh),  would  lay 
prostrate  their  arrogant  English  neighbor  and  make 
the  soil  of  England  reek  with  blood.  ^  In  later  times, 
after  the  treaties  between  Scotland  and  France,  these 
prophetic  hopes  that  were  never  fulfilled  became  con- 
nected with  the  powerful  aid  of  the  French  lilies. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  Europe,  in  after  times, 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  by  its  tragic  fate  became  a 
fruitful  soil  for  prophecies.  This  small  country,  through 
an  able  dynasty,  the  second  Burgundian,  was,  in  the 
course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  elevated  to  the  height 
of  worldly  power  (the  first  in  these  modern  times),  by 
means  of  its  discoveries  and  colonies  in  Asia  and 
Africa  ;  its  chief  city  became  the  principal  market  of 
the  world.  Under  its  king  Immanuel,  rightly  called 
the  Great  [1495-1521],  the  way  to  the  East-Indies  by 
sea  was  discovered,  and  Brazil  was  subdued.  After 
the  death  of  John  III.  [1557],  the  boy  Sebastian  as- 
cended the  throne,  and,  misled  by  the  Jesuits,  under- 
took a  war  in  Africa  with  wholly  insufficient  arma- 
ments, and  Portugal  lost,  in  1578,  in  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Alcassar,  its  king  and  its  army,  while  short-* 
ly  afterwards  the  Burgundian  dynasty  wholly  died 

4.  See  the  Latin  prophecy,  as  given  in  Wright's  Beliquiw  ArUiqum 
(London,  1846),  ii,  p  246. 
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out  in  both  its  male  and  female  lines.  The  country 
was  in  consequence  conquered,  plundered  and  made 
subjcc:  for  sixty  years  to  the  hated  Spanish  bondage ; 
and  since  then,  under  the  national  dynasty  of  Bra- 
{janza,  it  has  never  been  elevated  to  its  former  power 
and  prosperity.  In  this  state  of  things  we  there  find, 
what  formerly  occurred  in  Germany  after  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  that  a  deep  longing  foi 
the  vanJNlied  king  (of  whose  death  in  tlie  battle  there 
was  no  sure  account)  was  awakened  in  the  unhappy 
nation.  The  Portuguese  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
comfort  and  hope  that  their  king  was  not  dead,  and 
that  at  the  right  moment  he  would  again  appear  and 
break  the  Spanish  yoke  in  pieces.  One  false  Se- 
bastian came  fonvard  after  another,  undeterred  by  the 
fate  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  the  belief  could  not  be 
eradicated,  that  the  **  hidden  Prince  **  (o  prencipe  en- 
cubierto),  as  he  was  called,  was  living  on  a  far  island ; 
the  whole  arsenal  of  predictions,  from  the  time  of  Joa- 
chim and  St.  Bridget,  was  searched  through,  and  soon 
some  were  found  which  might  be  interpreted  about 
Portugal  and  its  glorious  future,  and  confirm  the  delu- 
sion of  the  Sebastianists.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
new  oraclcH  fresh  from  the  cloisters ;  national  pr»plicts 
arose,  chief  among  them  the  tailor  Bandara,  who^e 
comforting  verses  the  Portuguese  knew  by  heart   Far 
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beyond  the  years  of  human  life  there  was  a  confident 
expectation  of  the  appearance  of  a  national  king ; 
and  even  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Braganza  to 
the  throne  was  not  able  to  dissipate  it  Count  von 
Schomberg,  coming  from  Portugal,  said  to  king  Louis 
XIV.,  "  Half  of  this  nation  is  looking  for  king  Sebas- 
tian, the  other  half  for  the  Messiah."  ^  Sebastian  was 
the  Portuguese  symbol  and  pledge  of  their  irrecov- 
erable national  greatness  and  glory  ;  and  the  thought 
of  their  colonies  plundered  by  English  and  Dutch,  of 
their  scattered  wealth  and  their  lost  traffic,  kept  the 
hope  ever  alive,  that  he,  by  whose  disappearance  all 
was  broken  up,  would  restore  all  when  he  came  again.  ^ 
Even  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  house  of  Braganza  was  already  firmly  seated 
upon  the  Portuguese  throne,  a  man  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  political  and  religious  prophet,  whose 
name  stands  very  high  in  the  literature  of  his  country, 
the  Jesuit  Vicira,  the  most  famous  sacred  orator  of 
his  nation.     Like  the  Joachimitcs,  he  only  attempted 

1  "  Quo  vouloz-vou8  que  je  dise  2i  voire  Majesty  d'une  nation 
dont  la  moiti6  attend  le  roi  Sebastien,  et  Pautre  le  Messie?"  See 
Boutaric,  Correspondance  Secrete  Inedite  de  Louis  XIV.  (Paris,  1867), 

i,  p.  191.    By  "  the  other  half"  Schomherg  meant  the  numeroua 
Jew8  (in  secret),  who  were  then  still  called  Portuguese. 

2  See  Miguel  d'Antas,  Lei  Faux.  Don  Sibisilen  ;  Etude  tur  rilis^ 
toire  de  Portugal  (Paris,  1866^,  pp.  450,  456).  It  is  here  stated  that 
ab  late  at  1833,  thtre  were  still  Sebatttiauibts  in  the  heart  of  BrazU 
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to  ipterpfct  and  apply  prophecies  already  at  hand, — 
the  most  of  them  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  monks, 
including  those  of  Bandara. 

After  investigations  continued  through  twenty  years, 
he  published  a  key  to  the  prophets  and  a  **  History 
of  the  Future  "  (chiefly  based  on  Bandara),^  in  order 
to  proclaim  to  his  expectant  and  longing  countrymen 
(the  still  numerous  Sebastianists)  that, "  God  will  again 
raise  up  your  king,  and  elevate  his  Portugal  to  be  the 
heart  and  centre  of  a  new  universal  empire,  the  fifth, 
according  to  the  prophet  Daniel, — since  the  fourth, 
the  Roman-German,  is  already  falling  in  pieces,  and 
will  be  wholly  dissolved  at  the  coming  of  Sebastian. 
In  the  time  of  this  fifth  empire  all  Jews  and  heathen 
will  be  converted  ;  and  thus  the  prophecy  about  one 
shepherd  and  one  fold  will  be  fulfilled."  The  In- 
qubition  of  G)imbra  investigated  this  affair,  the  pope 
confirmed  its  judgment,  and  Vieira  was  obliged  to 
recant  and  was  imprisoned  for  many  years. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  East  Roman  empire, 
tiie  heathen  institutions  of  the  Old  Roman  state  for 

1  ffut&rim  40  Fmimrp ;  he>Me9  this,  aa  vnprlntod  im.  •ntllM  t 
^ptrmnrtM  de  Pi>rtaipU  ;  qitJoto  laprrio  do  llnndn;  ftod  aoochrr 
work,  ftrmt  pol'lislird  io  ItM :  Ihte^rm  €m  fM  m  f^'^m  m  wmd^  d» 
Btnkor  IU9  U.  SthmtUmm,  See  IXAntM,  p.  453 ;  AWl  lh«  lM4mei*m 
CkfmoUjum  0i  Amaiifium  oi  ikmbnk  ^dwiQM  (Lualwn,  1711),  vul.  li, 

p.  ass. 
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determining  destiny,  sometimes  by  oracles,  some- 
times by  the  interpretation  of  signs,  were  perpetuated 
or  sprung  up  anew.  In  the  imperial  library  of  Con- 
stantinople there  has  been  found,  since  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  a  book  of  figures  with  explanatory 
text,  called  the  Sibylline  prophecies.  The  text  is  no 
less  uncertain  and  ambiguous  than  the  figures  of  men 
and  animals  which  it  was  meant  to  interpret.  Bishop 
Luitprand,  in  his  correspondence  as  ambassador,  men- 
tions a  Book  of  Visions  {oitaotm)^  which  does  not  seem 
to  be  different  from  the  above.  He  says  that  the 
Greeks  named  it  after  Daniel,  but  he  would  call  it 
Sibylline  ;  that  it  contained  the  number  of  years  that 
each  emperor  should  reign  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
empire  under  him  ;  which  probably  only  means  that 
these  details  were  reckoned  out  from  certain  signs  and 
images. 

How  this  was  done  may  be  seen  from  the  applica- 
tion made  of  it  by  occasion  of  the  murder  of  the 
emperor  Leo  the  Armenian,  according  to  the  report 
of  Zonaras.  The  pictures  showed  a  lion  with  the 
Greek  letter  X  on  its  back  ;  and  a  man  is  piercing  the 
lion  right  through  the  X.  It  was  now  discovered 
that  this  prefigured  the  assassination  of  the  emperor 
on  Christmas,  Christ's  day, — whence  the  letter  X. 

There  exists  an  interpretation  or  paraphrase  of  these 
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oracles,  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher ; 
but  it  sounds  like  an  independent  prophecy,  promis- 
ing in  obscure  and  rough  speech  the  advent  of  an 
imperial  deliverer,  an  oriental  Frederick,  who  was  to 
save  the  kingdom  and  the  people.  Coming  forth 
from  the  Ishmaelites  (the  Mohammedans),  he  is  to  rule 
over  them,  adorned  with  all  the  virtues,  an  archangel 
of  God  in  the  form  of  a  venerable  old  man,  poor  as  a 
beggar,  yet  needing  nothing.  Two  angels  in  the  form 
of  eunuchs  are  to  accompany  him  ;  a  voice  from  hea- 
ven will  cry  out  to  the  nations:  "Will  you  choose 
him  }  **  and  all  will  receive  him  with  worship. 

There  is  no  hint  about  the  time  when  this  prophecy  * 
first  originated.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  in  repre- 
senting the  deliverance  as  coming  from  that  hereditary 
foe,  the  Moslem  ; — or  is  there  here  already  the  anti- 
cipation of  a  Moslem  ruler,  subjecting  the  empire  of 
East  Rome  }  And  then,  too,  poverty  is  named  as 
the  chief  virtue  of  this  deliverer  ;  while  in  Anatolian 
Christendom  poverty  did  not  by  any  means  have  the 
worth  and  the  religious  significancy  ascnl>ed  to  it  by 
the  Western  nations  since  the  thirteenth  century. 

Besides,  the  Germany  of  the  Occident  is  distin- 
guished by  the  expectation  that  its  coming  em|KTor, 

1  It  U  fotifid,  tf^tbrr  with  other  wriUng*  of  Leo»  ia  toI. 
«vU  U  MifOtft  P^U^>U$m  tirme^  pw  1141.  §«. 
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the  longed-for  Frederick,  is  to  be  a  genuine  king's 
son,  the  offspring  of  the  ruling  race,  and  not  an  up- 
start Such  an  one  could  only  be  expected,  where 
enduring  dynasties  and  dynastic  attachments  were 
almost  unknown,  and  the  name  Porphyrogenitus  (bom 
in  the  purple)  was  a  rare  distinction. 

Yet  this  Byzantine  expectation  of  a  Deliverer, 
called  from  the  deepest  poverty  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, of  a  beggar  {-kthvk)  whom  God  was  to  raise 
up  out  of  penury  (aird  ircviaf),  for  a  long  time 
kept  its  ground.  We  find  it  in  the  tenth  century  in 
Nicephorus,  the  biographer  of  Andreas  Salo.  *  This 
long-expected  One  was  to  lead  the  Byzantine  empire 
into  a  golden  age,  to  humble  the  sons  of  Hagar  (the 
Arabs)  and  burn  them  up  with  their  children.  From 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  all  taxes  are  to  cease. 
Illyricum  (Bulgaria)  and  Egypt  will  again  become 
kingdoms,  and  at  last  he  will  also  tame  the  blond- 
haired  nations  (the  Germans  and  Franks),  and  bear 
the  sceptre  for  three  and  thirty  years.  Thus  are  the 
wishes  of  the  Greeks  transformed  into  prophecies. 
But  the  prophecy,  in  a  characteristic  way,  goes  on  to 
say,  that  a  period  of  darkness,  and  governments  loaded 
with  crime,  will  follow  right  after  this  brilliant  domin- 
ion.    There  is  to  be  a  sudden  transition  from  a  time 

1  Acta  Sanctorum,  maji.  vi,  Append,  p.  96. 
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of  shining  virtue  and  moral  purity  to  an  era  in  which 
all  manner  of  shameless  crimes  will  abound, — a  revo- 
lution«  the  only  cause  of  which  (in  correspondence 
with  the  Byzantine  absolutism)  is  to  be  the  personal- 
ity, the  will  and  the  example  of  the  monarch.  In 
the  principal  city  of  the  empire  they  already  believed, 
as  a  prophetic  certainty,  that  Constantinople,  the  city 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  by  her  shielded,  would 
never  be  sacked  by  foes.  It  will,  they  say,  be  belea- 
guered, but  the  enemy  will  raise  the  si^e  in  disgrace.  ^ 
This  delusion  was  indeed  destroyed  by  the  Latin  con- 
quest in  the  year  1204.  There  is  also  a  later  Sibyl- 
line prediction, '  probably  devised  before  the  year 
1453.  Here  it  is  said  that  the  crimes  of  Byzantium, 
the  blood  there  shed,  and  its  sins  against  nature  will 
rise  up  before  God  ;  the  enemy  will  hurl  himself 
against  the  city,  annihilate  its  splendor  and  glory, 
desecrate  its  sanctuaries  and  women,  give  up  its  buil- 
dings  to  the  flames,  and  make  its  woes  resound 
abroad.  Then,  in  obscure  words,  there  is  an  intima- 
tion of  a  future  revolution. 

In  the  la^t  times  of  the  dying  empire,  such  prophe- 
cies pn>duccd   very  injurious  effects;  they  confused 

1  This  WM  aon<Hinr«><l  by  AiKlrrM  HiUo,  obi  tnpfi,  M. 
)  To  W  fouod  in  Wulft  cuUvcUuii,  Lttii^mn  M€mmmM:$  (Lao* 
Isgeo,  1«00>,  Tul.  i,  p.  71. 
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and  disheartened  the  people.  In  a  cloister  of  Con- 
stantinople there  was  found  a  tablet,  which,  like  the 
other  Byzantine  predictions,  was  ascribed  to  the  em- 
peror  Leo  the  Philosopher  (886-911).  This  showed 
in  two  columns  the  succession  of  the  emperors  and 
the  patriarchs  ;  every  name  had  its  own  compart- 
ment, and  it  was  found  that  there  was  only  a  single 
empty  one  left,  so  that  the  present  emperor  Constan- 
tine  was  to  be  the  last.  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
another  prophecy,  intended  to  inspire  the  Byzantines 
with  confidence,  which  likewise  had  pernicious  effects. 
It  ran  thus :  When  the  Turks  have  forced  their  way 
into  the  city  as  far  as  the  column  of  Justinian,  then 
an  angel  will  suddenly  appear  and  annihilate  all  of 
them.  The  actual  result  of  their  firm  belief  in  this 
miraculous  deliverance  was,  that  the  people  abandoned 
all  part  in  the  defence,  leaving  it  to  the  garrison  alone, 
which  was  altogether  too  weak.  ^  A  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  influence  of  these  Byzantine  prophecies 
even  upon  highly  cultivated  and  acute  minds,  is  found 
in  the  zealous  Aristotelian,  Georgius  of  Trapezium,  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  Greeks,  driven  into  Italy 
by  the  Turkish  conquests.  The  old  vaticination  about 
an  emperor  and  universal  monarch,  to  be  raised  up 

1  Laonicus  Cbalcondylus,  8,215,  p.  406,  ed.  Bonn.  Leonard,  Chiens. 
ap.  Bzovium,  Annal.  EccUi,  ann.  1453. 
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among  the  Ishmaelites,  led  him  in  the  year  1469  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  a  public  teacher,  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  present  Sultan,  Mohammed  11^  the  con- 
queror of  Constantinople,  was  this  very  Ishmaelite, — 
who  would  soon  be  converted  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and,  as  the  emperor  Immanuel  and  sole  OKMUuxh  of 
the  world,  would  call  all  nations  to  the  true  faith  ;  and 
this  conversion  of  the  world  was  to  take  place  of  itself, 
without  any  special  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  Christiana. 
In  Rome  thb  harmless  hope  was  imputed  to  him  as 
a  mischievous  transgression ;  for  it  was  thought  that 
he  must  also  mean  that  his  **  righteous  emperor,"  in 
accordance  with  the  wide  spread  occidental  expecta* 
tions  about  tlie  coming  emperor,  would  set  on  foot  a 
general  slaughter  of  the  clergy.  But  Georgius  did  not 
at  all  mean  this;  the  Byzantine  prophecies  knew 
nothing  about  such  a  bloody  destruction  of  the  clergy ; 
for  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  relation  of  the  clergy  to 
the  laity  was  not  so  perverted  and  inimical  as  it  then 
was  in  the  West  The  unhappy  man  was  seized  by 
the  Roman  authorities,  despoiled  of  his  property  and 
put  in  prison,  until  at  last  king  Alpbonso  of  Naples 
took  his  part  and  supported  him  until  his  death  in 

1483.* 


1  Kee  about  liJa^  Arttia't  BmttJt§$  mm  O^mkmkm  mi  LiHrwtm^ 
Is,  137. 


IV.   The  Propfiecy  about  Rome. 

One  city  has  furnished  ampler  materials  than  many 
a  great  empire  to  inspire  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The 
city  of  Rome  for  two  thousand  years  has  stood  alone 
«nd  unapproached,  as  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the 
world's  history;  and,  though  it  has  been  the  grave 
of  nations,  yet  it  still  draws  men  to  it  by  a  magnetic 
power, — an  enticing  object  which  every  one  longs 
to  see  once  in  his  life.  In  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  the  views  held  about  the  duration  of  this  city, 
and  the  high  protection  it  enjoyed,  have  in  the  course 
of  time  been  totally  transformed.  Under  heathen 
rule  Rome  was  believed  to  be  eternal,  and  the  name 
"  Eternal  City,"  ruler  of  the  world,  was  applied  to  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  poetry,  history,  and  even  in 
public  life. 

Under  the  christian  emperors  also,  until  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  Rome  retained  its  name  "Eternal 
City,"  at  least  among  heathen  writers.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  said  :  "  It  shall  live  as  long  as  there  are 
men."  ^  This  name  was  offensive  to  the  Christians  ; 
for  they  thought  that  the  "  name  of  blasphemy  "  (Rev. 

1  Rerum  Oestarum^  1.  16,  c.  10,  14. 
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3CVII,  3).  written  upon  the  forehead  of  the  great  whore, 
clothed  \x\  purple,  contained  an  allusion  to  this  predi- 
cate of  eternity.  *  This  proud  name  died  out  with 
the  dissolution  of  heathendom,  and  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  West  (about  476),  although 
other  names  remained,  as,  for  example,  Ausonius 
greets  Rome  as  "  the  house  of  the  gods,  the  mistress 
or  head  of  the  world."  Even  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  after  the  devastation  by  Alaric  the  Goth  and 
the  sacking  under  Genseric,  Rome  still  remained  in 
the  eyes  of  men  the  first  of  cities,  the  head  of  the 
world,  apart  too  from  its  ecclesiastical  relations. 
When  Totila,  the  Gothic  king,  boasted  that  he  would 
raze  Rome  to  the  ground,  Bclisarius(547)  warned  him 
in  reply,  that  if  he  outra^^ed  this  city,  chief  of  all  the 
cities  he  would  commit  high  treason  against  the 
vhole  human  race.  * 

In  the  eighth  century  there  are  still  found  echoes 
here  and  there  of  the  ancient  opinion  that  Rome  is 
the  ruler  of  the  world,  but  these  are  already  mixcxi  up 
if\ilh  tlie  later  ecclesiastical  view's  ;  as  when  the  abbess 
Ccngitha  in  733  expressed  to  IJoniface  her  desire  to 
vi^it  \\\ii  former  mistress  of  the  world,  and  there  re- 

1  ?^**<  Ifirrtiiiriiii  Of-trti,  r<\.  Vill^rii.  I,  952  ;  and  thr  author  of  tho 
Work  ih  i*-0mui,f(  I'rmd  rttamhms  iMi,  in  iho  coUcvUun  <>(  i'^^M• 
prf  •  w«*rk»  (Tiin*,  ITll).  Apprmiii.  p.  I'Ji, 

2  i*iutut*itM,  L4U.  OitdUc.  c.  33,  |i.  ft  in. 
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ceive  forgiveness  of  sin.  ^  But  the  existence  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  no  longer  bound  up,  as  in  the 
earlier  representations,  with  the  continuance  of  Rome. 
Before  the  revival  of  the  western  Roman  Empire  by 
Charlemagne  (800),  the  Roman  Empire  was  continued 
by  name  in  the  east ;  for  the  Byzantine  Greeks  always 
called  themselves  Romans,  and  claimed  that  they 
were  the  only  genuine  and  legal  heirs  and  successors 
of  old  Rome.  And  since  800  Rome  has  never  been 
the  chief  city  of  the  empire  in  the  west,  never  the 
seat  of  the  emperors.  In  the  thousand  years,  from 
500  to  1500,  as  in  earlier  times,  the  end  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  thought  to  be  necessarily  connected  with 
the  end  of  the  world  ;  but  yet  during  this  period  it 
was  no  longer  imagined  that  the  city  of  Rome  would 
likewise  endure  until  the  end  of  time.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  a  closer  study  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  the 
result  was  gradually  reached,  that  the  prophecy  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  about  the  judi- 
cial destruction  of  Rome,  was  not  yet  fulfilled,  but  was 
still  to  come,  and  this,  too,  long  before  the  close  of 
the  present  aeon.  According  to  the  Revelation  of 
John,  the  judgment  upon  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills 
is  to  come  suddenly,  in  a  day,  with  death,  mourning, 
hunger  and  burning,   and  the  city  is  to  be  wholly 

1  Bouifacii  O^ra^  ed.  Giles,  i,  76. 
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consumed  These  predictions  did  not  come  to  pass  in 
the  storms  of  the  Gothic  wars,  for  then  there  was 
only  a  gradual  and  partial  destruction  of  the  city. 

St  Benedict  of  Nursia,  about  542,  had  predicted 
that  Rome  was  not  to  be  destroyed  by  foreign  nations, 
but  to  be  visited  by  natural  events,  storms,  whirl* 
winds  and  earthquakes,  and  to  die  out  in  and  of 
itself.  ^  Since  then  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years 
have  passed,  and  none  of  these  physical  devastations 
have  occurred.  The  plain  meaning  of  this  prophecy  of 
the  Apocalypse  aftcn%'ards  forced  interpreters  to  as- 
sumo  that  there  was  still  to  be  a  future  destruction  of 
Rome  by  fire.  The  time  for  this  was  conceived  as 
being  near  or  remote,  according  as  the  interpreters 
had  in  mind,  either  the  mere  moral  condition  of  its 
inhabitants,  or  as  they  connected  this  overthrow  of 
the  city  i%Hth  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  and  the 
degeneracy  and  guilt  of  the  papacy.  In  the  latter 
case  they  viewed  the  judgments  upon  this  scat  and 
centre  of  the  government  of  the  Church  as  merely  a 
part  of  the  whole,  a  single  stage  in  the  great  process 
of  the  purification  of  the  Church. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  Sfiritualts  (sflotes)  of  the 
Minorite  order,  who  interpreted  the  Ilabylon  of  the 
A|>ocalyi>se  of  the  Roman  Church,  then  at  Avignon, 

1  M.  Grtguni  IhaUft^  3,  Ift,  cd.  IkacUltt  0,240. 
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which  had  become  corrupt  and  sensuous;  and  who 
also  looked  for  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  fire. 
Saint  Brigitta,  who  lived  many  years  at  Rome,  pro- 
phesied, in  accordance  with  a  vision  imparted  to  her, 
that  first  the  sword,  then  fire,  would  come  upon  Rome, 
after  which  her  soil  was  to  be  overturned  by  the  plow.  ^ 
Saint  Francisca  Romana  (in  1439)  believed  that  the 
destruction  of  the  city  had  been  determined  by  divine 
decree,  but  supposed  that  the  calamity  had  been  sub- 
sequently averted  through  her  intercession.  Later, 
however,  she  had  another  vision,  in  which  the  fall  of 
Rome  was  shown  to  her  to  be  imminent  ^  h 

In  a  moral  poem,  by  an  English  monk,  Richard 
Rolle  de  Hampole,  ^  a  general  separation  from  the 
Roman  Church,  which  no  one  was  henceforth  to  obey, 
was  associated  with  the  expected  destruction  of  Rome. 
About  the  same  time  it  was  believed  that  the  Ro- 
man Church  would  some  time  perpetrate  so  mon- 
strous a  crime,  that  many  churches  would  separate 
from  her,  and  then,  in  accordance  with  the  prediction 
of  Saint  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii,  13),  the  Man  of  Sin  would 
be  revealed.  ^    In  Germany,  the    catastrophe  which 

1  Bevelaiiontiy  od.  Antwerp.  (IGll)  p.  257. 

2  Acta  S  tnctorum  Bolland,  Martii  ii,  147. 

3  The  Vricke  of  C'Tiitcience  :  it  was  written  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  Northunihriun  dialect,  and  was  published  a  few  years 
since  in  London.     See  the  passai^e  p.  111. 

4  Anselmi  Opera  (Cologne,  lGi2).  2  Epibt.  Thcssal.  i,  2,  ii,  42. 
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threatened  Rome  was  transformed,  so  as  to  represent 
that  a  German  or  Roman  emperor  should  be  the 
executor  of  the  jud[;ment  upon  the  guilty  city.  An 
emj>cror  was  first  to  destroy  Rome,  then  Florence,  the 
old  metropolis  of  the  Guelphs,  so  hostile  to  the  Ger- 
mans and  their  rulers.  Such  was  the  myth  and  the 
exi>ccta!ion  in  the  fifteenth  and  even  into  tlie  six- 
teenth tcntury, 

i  In  the  year  15 19,  when  Charles  V.  was  elected,  a 
prophecy  was  brought  from  Venice  to  England,  *  to 
the  effect  that  the  new  emperor  would  subjugate  all 
states  and  peoples,  would  force  the  Mohammedans  to 
accept  Christianity,  after  having  destroyed  Rome  and 
Florence  by  fin%  and  would  at  last  visit  Jerusalem, 
lay  down  his  crown  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  die. 
Now  Charles  V.  burned  neither  Rome  nor  Florence, 
but,  to  please  Pope  Clement,  he  besic^ged  the  latter 
city  and  conciuered  it ;  and  how  his  mercenaries  in 
the  year  1527  captured  and  plundered  Rome  is 
known  the  world  over, 

•  But  now.  Ikrthold,  Bishop  of  Chiemsee,  In  his  work 
••  The  Burden  of  the  Church,**  *  composed  in  the  year 
1519,  reproduces  this  identical    prediction    with  the 

1  SafiQtM  hM  incoqvtmtrd  it  into  hit  icrr«t  DSmmj.     Rc«  lUwdoa 
Bn>«tr«  CaUa^Ur  ^Sl.tU  Pmftrt  ia  Vm^t^  i50»-l9,  ^  600. 
S  Umm$  EkcUmm^  id,  a,  ed.  Ift31. 
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remark,  that  it  was  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  year 
1505,  in  Italy,  but  had  not  fallen  into  his  hands  until 
the  year  15 19.  When  Berthold  wrote,  Charles  had  not 
yet  been  chosen  emperor.  So  thoroughly  had  the  way 
been  prepared  in  Germany,  that  when  the  message  of 
May  6^  1527,  was  received,  the  only  emperor  who  had 
possessed  any  real  authority  for  over  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years,  seemed  to  be  seriously  thinking  of  put- 
ting the  prophecy  into  execution.  It  can  be  distinct* 
ly  seen  in  the  literature  of  the  times,  that  so  extraor- 
dinary and  unheard  of  an  event, — for  such  a  fate  as  this 
had  never  befallen  another  great  city — made  but  a 
slight  impression  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  A  much 
severer  calamity  had  been  expected. 

But  even  in  Rome  this  fatality  was  not  quite  unex- 
pected. Bartolomeo  Brandano,  hermit  of  Siena,  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  of  Rome,  not  long  before  May, 
15 17,  crying:  "Woe  to  the  city  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion, which  must  fall  a  prey  to  tlie  transalpine  nations, 
on  account  of  the  grave  sins  of  the  pope  and  pre- 
lates.'' The  pope  had  him  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
and  then  drove  him  from  the  city  with  the  threat  that 
he  should  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber  if  he  came  back 
again.  However,  Brandano  came  back  and  pro- 
claimed that  the  vengeance  of  God  would  now  visit 
the  clergy  and  tlie  city.  Clement  VII.,  true  to  Lis  word. 
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had  h:m  thrown  from  the  Ponte  St  Angclo  into  the 
stream,  but  Brandano  saved  himself.  Again  impri* 
soncd,  he  ^^^as  released  by  the  imperial  army,  and 
this  fulfilled  his  prediction.  He  seems  to  have 
followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  Pope  Clement,  for  as 
the  latter  journeyed  to\%'ards  Orvicto,  Brandano  a[^ain 
appeared,  and  pronounced  him  a  false  pope  (on  ac- 
count of  his  illegitimate  birth),  and  declared  his  official 
acts  and  indulgences  invalid.  ^ 

Rome  in  a  few  years  had  recovered  from  the  fearful 
stroke  of  the  year  1 527,  and  soon,  in  spite  of  the  great 
nii)ture,  became  richer  than  she  had  been  before. 
Meantime  the  belief  that  in  future  times  she  was  des- 
tined to  an  utter  desolation  by  fire  had  become  pre- 
valent Rome  is  now  spoken  of  as  the  Babylon  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  harlot,  who  says  in  her  heart. 
"^  I  sit  as  queen ;  **  and  the  word  of  the  Scriptures, 
yet  unfulfilled,  awaits  its  accomplishment  As  early 
as  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  find  the 
statement,  that  with  the  fall  of  the  Romanempire  would 
be  conjoined  a  release  of  the  nations  from  the  {uikiI 

1  Gnirrfaniini,  ^orim  del  Snetn  di  Romm,  in  IVminI,  ^mim  dtlh 
£rt»tf,  u  — lU>imlil,  Amm^Ua.  a.  l%J7.p  <;«4.  All  tin*  Iit«t4*ri«ti«  «>f 
the  A(tt;a0tiiK>  ihnlrr,  to  which  llnuwUtH*  l«rlt»ikpi'«i,  siMAk  of  him. 
TH*-  iu««t « liM  t  Acrcount*  Afr  in  |ltnii*ii  Siart^  dt  .firii  i,  «ii«l  friH  i'« 
A«#u«#  X(«riM-mlKA«  amiU  I'Um  d»  H  rt.  dm  I'Hf  •  tktmmmt9  lir^m' 
4»mm,  l.urcA,  ITCt,  p.  30.  Atmifii;  Uir  pr«>|>lr  hr  tbrn  IumI  Um  to» 
pvu  Mf  Mac-tit/,UMl  his  pcupbeClc  mlnkm  «m  UikwU  io. 
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chair;*  and  not  this  only,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  itself  were  to  rise  up  against  the  papacy,  which 
would  be  forced  to  take  its  seat  elsewhere,  and  then 
the  judgment  would  be  fulfilled  upon  the  city  which 
was  equally  apostate  with  the  empire.  Precisely  those 
theologians  who  were  the  most  unconditionally  de- 
voted to  the  temporal  authority  of  the  papacy  defended 
this  view.  Rome,  they  said,  has  been  an  adulteress  of 
old  ;  in  the  conflicts  between  the  popes  and  the  em- 
perors, the  Romans  have  always  shown  themselves 
rather  imperialists  than  papists.  ^  All  these  sins  of 
Rome  will,  by  and  bye,  be  requited  in  that  devastating 
conflagration.  •  The  entire  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  for 
a  time  in  favor  of  this  explanation  of  the  i8th  chap- 
ter of  the  Revelation, — Ribera,  Vicgas,  Lessius,  Bcllar- 
mine,  *  Suarez,  Henriquez,  Cornelius  van  de  Steen  (a 
Lapidc),  ar  \  others. 

From  this,  it  was  necessarily  inferred  that,  before  the 

1  So,  for  example,  abbot  Engclbert,  D"  Ortu^  ProgreMu  et  Fine 
Bom.  Imperii  J  in  the  Bibl.  Max.  Patrum,  vol.  xxiv. 

2  This  was  certainly,  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  manifest^'d  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  was  one  reason  why  the  popes,  after  Innocent 
IV^.,  generally  kept  away  from  Rome,  and  preferred  to  reside  in  the 
email  i)rovincial  towns. 

3  This  is  especially  brought  out  by  the  Roman  Oratorian,  Thomas 
Bozio,  De  Signis  EccUsiscl.  24,  c.  6. 

4.  R(?llarmine  is  really  wavering  between  opposite  interpretations. 
Bee  on  this  Mtlvenda,  De  Ant'chriato,  i,  367,  who  excuses  him  oa 
account  of  the  obscurity  and  dilficulty  of  the  question. 
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ju(I;;mcnt  upon  the  city,  the  papal  chair  must  be 
translated  to  some  other  place,  for  the  continuance 
of  the  papacy  was  not  a  matter  of  dispute.  Then 
the  conclusion  was  readily  drawn,  that  it  was  not 
an  indissoluble  bond*  which  bound  together  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  and  power  with  Rome 
and  the  Roman  episcopate.  For  with  the  destruc- 
tion  or  Rome  ended  at  least  the  Roman  episcop- 
ate, and  yet  the  Church  was  to  continue,  and  ought 
to  continue,  much  longer.  Many  consequently  were 
of  the  opinion  that,  as  Antioch,  while  Peter  resided 
there,  had  been  the  scat  of  the  primacy  before  Rome, 
and  as  there  was  no  divine  command  for  transferring 
it  from  thence  to  Rome,  so,  in  these  later  times,  the 
|Mp.il  power  might  be  transi'crred  to  another  city  and 
another  Church. 


V.  The  Characteristics  of  the  Prophets. 

Looking  more  closely  at  the  characteristics  of 
the  prophets,  we  soon  perceive  that  when  men  of 
theological  culture,  like  Joachim  and  Savonarola^ 
supposed  themselves  to  be  endowed  with  the  pro- 
phetic gift,  they  nevertheless  remained  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prevailing  opinions  in  the  theolc^y  of 
the  schools,  concerning  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
this  endowment.  It  was  the  universal  teaching  of 
these  schools,  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  was,  of  itself, 
no  sign  of  especial  piety  or  sanctity  of  life ;  that  even 
bad  men  might  receive  this  gift  from  God  (they  ap- 
pealed here  to  the  Biblical  statements  concerning 
Caiaphas).  Accordingly  it  seemed  no  presumption,  nor 
to  imply  any  assumption  of  the  heroic  christian  virtues, 
for  a  man  to  lay  claim  to  the  gift  of  foreseeing  future 
events.  ^    Not  even  a  special  spiritual  endowment,  nor 

1  Thus  tho  Dominican,  Bemadin  Panlini,  in  the  address  he  made 

before  Paul  I V.,  who  was  about  to  condemn  the  writings  of  i:^aYona- 

rola,  says  :  Ora  dunqne,  se  Fra  Girolamo  fu  santo;  o  tristo,  ionon  no 

parlo  ;  basta  che  non  h  impossibile,  ch'  cgli  fusse  Profeta,  essendo, 

come  si  sa,  date  e  concesse  le  profezie  anche  ai  tristi" ;  in  Quetif, 

Vita  P.  Hieron  Savonarolm^  ii.  572.     The  doctrine  that  bad  men  may 

6i»mctimea  be  true  prophets   has  gone  over  into   the   canon  law: 

see  in  (Jratlau's  Vecretuirij  Can.  Multx  autcm,  and  Can.  Prophetavit^ 

19,  1. 
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an  unusual  suscq>tibtltty  to  spiritual  influences^  said 
the  theologians^  was  necessary  for  the  prophetic  func- 
tions. They  contested  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbis, 
who  required  of  the  prophet  a  natural  gift  and  a  high 
degree  of  insight  and  wisdom*  A  double  conscious- 
ness»  however,  they  said,  must  concur,  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  genuine  prophet  He  must,  to  wit,  know  with 
entire  certainty  that  what  is  revealed  to  him  is 
true,  and  be  must  be  convinced  with  equal  certainty 
tiiat  God  is  the  author  of  the  revelation*  Such  pro- 
phets as  Joachim  and  others  used  to  affirm,  it  is  truc^ 
that  not  the  spirit  of  the  prophets,  but  only  of  inter- 
pretation, had  been  given  to  them,  in  consequence  of 
a  higher  illumination — to  foretell  what  they  found 
announced  in  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Bible  con- 
cerning the  events  of  their  own  and  of  immediately 
succeeding  ages.  But  that  these  announcements  were 
infallibly  true,  and  that  every  e\'ent  must  certainly 
come  to  pass,  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  affirmed 
For  it  was  a  generally  accepted  doctrine,  that  a  seer 
might  mix  with  the  visions  imparted  by  divine  illumi- 
nation, other  elements^  not  genuine,  attributable  to 
human  agency,  merely.  Thomas  Aquinas  accord- 
in;;ly  believed,  that  when  the  prophetic  illuminatiom 
was  perfect,  it  brought  with  it  a  divinely  assured 
ccrtaintv,  and  from  tliis  conviction  might  be  obtained 
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a  guarantee  of  its  heavenly  origin,  a  most  unreliable 
criterion,  since  strength  and  liveliness  of  fancy  are 
frequently  the  source  of  this  confidence.  Yet  the  rule, 
that  on  the  whole  a  prophet  has  no  guarantee  against 
self-deception,  must  be  granted  by  every  one  who  is 
even  in  a  slight  degree  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
visions  and  revelations.  It  was  also  conceded,  on  the 
ground  of  the  Biblical  examples  of  Jonas  and  Isaiah^ 
that  certain  prophetic  warnings  {prophetuB  commina* 
torioi)  were  not  fulfilled,  in  case  of  the  conversion  of 
those  to  whom  the  warnings  were  addressed.  And 
it  was  also  admitted,  that  frequently  the  full  compre- 
hension of  the  prophecy  was  not  disclosed  to  him  who 
received  it,  for  the  prophet  must  ever  be  but  an  im- 
perfect instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  :  so  that  in 
many  cases  the  prophecy  itself,  as  given  by  God,  was 
true ;  but  the  organ,  the  man,  gave  it  a  false  interpret- 
ation. ^ 

It  was  not  until  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  political 
agitation  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
that   individuals,    borne    up    by   the   waves    of  this 

1  Aquinas  brings  this  out  in  his  Summaj  2,  2  quscst.  173,  art.  4. 
Lambertini,  afterwards  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  explains  it,  in  his  work 
De  Servorum  Dei  Beatificatione  (Padua,  1743),  e.  iii,  p.  443,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  unfortunate  prediction  of  St.  Bernard.  This  pope  also 
says :  *'  Fieri  potest,  ut  aliquis  sanctus  ex  anticipatls  opinion ibus 
aut  ideis  in  phantasia  fixls  allqua  sibi  a  Deo  revelata  putct^  qw&  a  Deo 
rcvelata  uou  sunt,'' 
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movement,  were  carried  on,  in  the  full  assurance  of 
their  hearts  to  the  prophetic  announcement  of  definite 
events.  When  one  believes  himself  to  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  miracles,  he  may  easily  persuade  himself 
that  he  possesses  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  such  an 
one  is  open  to  the  temptation  of  foretelling  an  eamest- 
ly-wished-for  event,  or  one  in  his  opinion  necessary 
or  suited  to  the  divine  plan  for  governing  the  world. 
Such  attempts  at  prophecy  have  usually  failed,  it  is 
true,  and  this  may  have  sobered  and  deterred  those 
that  came  aftcnvards.  Peter  Damiani  prophesied 
the  death  of  the  anti-pope  Cadalous,  within  a  year's 
time.  Cadalous  lived  beyond  the  year;  and  Peter 
knew  no  better  way  of  answering  the  scoffs  of  his 
numerous  opponents  than  this :  **  Cadalous  was  de- 
posed by  a  synod,  and  that  might  be  called  death."  * 
The  friend  and  fellow  combatant  of  Damiani,  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  publicly  prophesied  at  the  Easter  festi- 
val, loHo,  that  Henry,  the  German  emperor,  unless  he 
should  make  his  submission  before  June  1st,  would  be 
either  deposed  or  dead  ;  if  not,  no  one  afterw*ards  need 
believe  him,  the  poj>e.  The  result  convicted  him 
also  of  falsehood.  ^  But  the  later  chroniclers,  who 
would  vindicate  for  the  i)0|>e  the  right  of  Caiaphas,  to 

1.  I'rtri  DamUuii  Optrm,  IH,  410,  cd.  Bmmuk. 
%  Ikmim,  In  Uvlicle,  Scn^  Mirum  iToK.,  I,  SiS. 
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prophesy  the  truth  as  high-priest,  even  in  opposition 
to  his  own  opinion,  discovered  a  way  of  escape.  The 
chronicle  of  San-Bavo  ^  asserts :  "  The  pope  simply 
announced  that  God  had  revealed  to  him,  that  the  false 
king  should  die  that  year.  He  supposed  it  was 
Henry,  but  the  false  king  was  Rudolph,  who  really 
died  at  that  time. " 

There  was  great  excitement  throughout  Europe, 
when  St.  Bernard,  so  distinguished  as  a  man,  and 
celebrated  as  a  saint,  was  found  to  be  a  false  prophet 
At  the  command  of  Pope  Eugene  HI.,  he  had  pro- 
claimed a  new  crusade  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
promised  victory  and  success  in  the  name  of  God.  The 
contrary  occurred.  The  armies  were  ruined  by 
hunger,  pestilence  and  the  sword  of  Saracens ;  the 
whole  Occident  was  thrown  into  mourning,  and  Ber- 
nard saw  himself  brought  face  to  face  with  the  charge 
of  deceiving  the  people  and  leading  them  astray.  He 
could  only  say  that  the  command  of  the  pope  had 
passed  with  him  for  the  word  of  God,  and  could  only 
appeal  to  the  pope,  that  he  would  answer  for  him.  ^ 
And  he  scarcely  found  much  comfort  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  abbot,  John  of  Casa-Maria,  who 

1  In  the  Corpm  Chronic.  Flandria^  ed.  de  Smet  (Brussels,    1837,) 
1,564. 

2  Bcrnaitii  CoruicUrationet^  lib.  ii,  at  the  beginning. 
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assured  him  that  the  guardian  saints  of  his  cloister, 
the  martyrs,  John  and  Paul,  had  appeared  and  dis- 
closed to  him,  Ihat  God  had  permitted  the  fall  of  the 
christian  armies,  in  order  that  the  vacant  places  of  the 
fallen  angels  in  Paradise  might  be  filled  from  the 
souls  of  those  christian  warriors  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  this  crusade.  ^ 

Vincens  Ferrer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  almost  as  much  reverenced  in  south- west- 
em  Europe,  as  a  holy  man,  and  fearless  preacher  of 
the  truth,  as  Bernard  in  his  times.  Vincens  felt 
called  to  proclaim,  before  all  things,  the  great  fact 
of  the  public  and  speedy  appearance  of  Antichrist, 
that  he  might  prepare  mankind  for  the  dreadful 
conflict  He  was  fully  aware,  when  he  wrote  to 
Pope  Benedict  XI 11^  that  the  Antichrist  was  al- 
ready nine  years  old ;  it  had  been  contemporaneously 
revealed  to  many  ;  demons  had  been  forced  by 
exorcism  to  declare  it'  This  eloquent  Dominican 
probably  died  in  the  firm  conviction  that  within  a 
few  years  the  truth  of  his  prediction  would  be  palpable 
to  all ;  and  it  cost  the  brethren  of  his  Order,  Antoninus 

1  Efia^lm  S.  IW'numll,  H.  Mabillon,  rplctli*  SM.  Wilkra  In  hla 
0««rlikbU  d«*r  KrcQuflfrr,  III,  t73,  bM  eaUrvly  mUowSeriU^  thia, 
IstlkearaMof  Um  IiiuU  restofmlkML 

%  Tb«  Unrr  part  of  Uie  pfopliocj  of  Vlocens  b  given  In  )f alvcndi^ 
Do  AnUcUristOi  i,  ISO. 
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and  others,  no  little  pains  to  rescue  the  good  name  of 
the  prophet  from  the  reproach  of  presumption  and 
superstition. 

To  Saint  Catharine  of  Siena  was  accorded  by  her 
contemporaries  the  right  to  prophesy,  as  two  centuries 
before  to  the  German  Hildegarde.  But  the  world  since 
then  must  be  convinced  that  she  had  not  a  prophetic 
view  of  the  future  development  of  history.  She  foretold 
a  great  and  general  crusade  for  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine, and  endeavored  to  induce  Pope  Gregory  XI.  to 
prepare  for  it  The  crusade  did  not  follow.  She  an- 
nounced that  a  great  and  thorough-going  Reformation 
would  soon  pervade  the  whole  Church.^  "The  bride  (the 
Church),"  she  said,  '*  now  all  deformed  and  clotlied  in 
rags,  will  then  gleam  with  beauty  and  jewels,  and  be 
crowned  with  the  diadem  of  all  the  virtues.  All  believ- 
ing nations  will  rejoice  to  have  such  excellent  and 
holy  shepherds  ;  and  the  unbelieving  world,  attracted 
by  the  glory  of  the  Church,  will  be  converted  to  her." 
How  little  have  these  longings  of  the  devout  maiden 
of  Siena  been  transformed  into  history !  In  place 
of  this  great  renovation,  this  conversion  of  unchristian 
nations,  and  this  brilliant  sanctity,  we  have  had  only 
a  long  scries  of  destructive  religious  wars,  and  lasting 
sundering  of  the  greatest  and  most  vital  nationalities ! 

1  Acta  Sanctorum,  BoUand,    April  Hi,  924. 
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St  Brigitta,  but  a  few  years  before,  had  prophesied 
better  and  more  correctly.  She,  as  the  organ  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  announced  a  mighty  collapse  {ruina)  of  the 
Church,  as  impending.  She  portrayed  the  breaches  in 
the  ualls,  the  columns  levelled  to  the  earth,  the  great 
gaps  in  the  pavement,  and  so  forth.  ^  But  Catharine 
herself  also  appears  to  have  believed  that  the  reno- 
vation of  the  Church  would  not  in  any  case  come 
through  the  papal  chair ;  for  she  affirmed,  that  if  a 
pope  should  attempt  to  reform  the  barbar!z(*d  clergy, 
a  great  division  would  rend  and  pervade  the  entire 
Church.  • 

Two  opposing  currents  ran  through  the  soils  of 
those  who  in  the  time  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
were  moved  to  prophecy.  On  the  one  side  the  view, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  general  religious  consciousness 
that  the  state  of  the  Church  was  altogether  unendura- 
ble, and  that  only  the  hope  of  a  great  and  impending 
reformation  could  prop  up  the  tottering  faith  in  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  On  the  other  side  was  the  feeling 
that  suitable  instruments  for  this  renovation  were  no- 
where to  be  found ;  and  that  in  the  source  whence 
they  were  to  be  expected,  namely  Rome,  there  was 

1   /^t</<ffioiw#,  7fl,  p.  3&:i,  rd.  .Kntwf-rp. 

S  F«''i«  nt  tunc  Kantlaliim  QtiirorMUt?  totJ  rcclctt*  Dvi  <iuud  tan* 
^tuuti  UaivUva  |M.*Ut  •ciudci  ci  UlbttlA^l  CAID,  |>.  UiS. 
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neither  inclination  nor  capacity  for  the  work.  Thus 
it  happened  that  individual  men,  as,  for  exemple, 
William  St  Amour,  Ryckel  and  Jacobus  de  Paradiso, 
wearied  out  and  disheartened,  believed  that  there  was 
no  hope  left  for  the  Church ;  that  she  would  remain  in 
her  degradation  until  the  appearance,  so  soon  to  be 
expected,  of  the  Antichrist  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary,— and  they  seemed  to  constitute  the  majority — 
foretold  with  confidence  a  thorough-going  purification 
and  renovation  of  the  Church,  which  her  founder  could 
not  possibly  permit  to  go  on  in  such  a  perverted  form. 
But  also,  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  popular 
view,  it  was  expected  that  a  bloody  judgment,  a  bitter 
persecution  of  the  clergy,  and  above  all,  of  the  highest 
leaders  as  the  most  guilty,  would  precede  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Church. 

It  was  often  the  longing  for  better  things  which  led 
men  of  great  spiritual  endowments  to  predict  the  future. 
The  present  seemed  to  them  intolerable.  They 
perceived  with  pain  the  contradiction  between  their 
situation  and  the  demands  of  the  time,  which  their  reli- 
gious faith,  and  their  love  of  country  forced  them  to 
recognize.  As  with  nations  so  with  individuals.  With 
this  longing,  a  presentiment  was  generally  associated, 
that  the  times  lay  in  the  pains  of  child-birth ;  that 
humanity  stood  upon  the  borders  of  great  changes  and 
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SavonaroU  at  first  was  himself  terri- 
fied by  the  impulse  to  prophecy  friiich  gradually  over- 
powered him  and  controlled  his  thinkii^  and  action. 
~  I  do  not  desire,**  said  he»  ^  to  be  taken  for  a  prophet, 
for  that  is  a  weighty  and  dangerous  name,  makes  a  man 
restless,  and  arouses  against  htm  many  persecutions^ 
even  though  for  the  love  of  Christ  he  may  be  willing 
to  endure  them."  *  "  You  force  me,**  cried  he  after- 
wards to  the  Florentines,  ^  to  be  a  prophet**  •  "  The 
sins  of  Italy  open  my  mouth.  An  inward  fire  con- 
sumes my  bones  and  forces  me  to  ^>eak.'* 

How  different  from  Savonarola,  and  yet  kindred 
with  him,  was  another  prophet  of  the  Dominican 
order,  the  learned  and  profound  Campanella,  a  man  of 
genius.  In  him  also,  the  prophetic  office  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  political  efforts.  To  him,  a  Calabrian, 
the  misfortunes  of  his  narrow  native  land,  Calabria, 
as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  Lower 
Italy,  then  oppressed  by  Spanish  rule,  weighed  heavi- 
ly upon  hb  heart.  He  saw  his  people  humiliated  by 
an  op{>rcssion  which  a  modem  Hiiter,  well  acquainted 
with  Italian  affairs,  has  characterized  as  perhaps  the 
most  wretched  that  has  existed  in  christian  times.*  He 

1  C^mfTikMum  MtPtUimmmwk,  p.  S74. 
%  In  hu  Pftd»eht/€tls  Fmmm*  M  UM,  t  SS9. 
S  hr<r  O^np^melit,  mtmt  Bruf*  ^nd  ariM  JEriT,  bj  Voo  RetiiaoQl,  Mi> 
llMff  of  the  R,mu»tk4  UrnA,  UcrliD,  1847^  f.  3S. 
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said  that  Southern  Italy  must  become  a  republic  under 
the  theocratic  dominion  of  the  Papacy  ;  and  in  order  to 
gain  partisans  and  confederates,  he  foretold  (basing 
his  prophecies  upon  the  predictions  of  Joachim,  Bri- 
gitta,  Savonarola,  and  on  his  exposition  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse), a  transformation  of  Italy,  to  occur  in  the  year 
1600,  Like  Savonarola,  he  said  at  the  same  time: 
"  I  do  not  make  myself  out  a  prophet,  and  a  wonder- 
worker, and  yet  I  see,  perhaps,  some  great  things."  ^ 
Speedily  betrayed,  his  undertaking  failed.  He  spent 
twenty-seven  years  in  fifty  different  prisons ;  he  was 
seven  times  stretched  on  the  rack,  until  at  last  he 
found  an  asylum  in  France.  Did  then  the  result,  the 
external  quiet  of  Italy  during  the  year  1600,  unde- 
ceive him  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  his  prophecies  ?  In 
the  beautiful  and  stirring  poems  in  which  he  breathed 
forth  the  changkig  moods  of  his  long  prison  life, 
his  anxiety  and  his  hope,  his  trust  in  God,  and  his 
despair,  he  raises  his  complaint  towards  God  :  "  Shall 
then  the  host  of  the  prophets,  whom  thou  sendest,  lie  ?  ^ 
Wherefore  dost  thou  let  the  stars  and  the  prophets. 
Thy  gifts,  alike  become  delusive  teachers  V  ^   In  the 

1  In  the  Prooemiiim  to  his   Atheismus    Triumphatui^  in  Struvii 
Collectanea  Manuscriptonim  (Jena,  1713\  ii,  G8. 

2  J^orsie  Filosojiche  </i  Campanclla,  pubbl. da  (i.  COrolli  (Lugano 
1834),  Madrigtile,  viii,  p.  IGI. 

3  Madiigalc,  i,  p.  141. 
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book  which  he  wrote  in  prison,  "  The  Spanish  Mo- 
narchy/* Campanella  still  shows  himself  full  of  faith  in 
prophecy  ;  and  lays  s{)ecial  emphasis  on  the  assertion 
that  St  Brt(ptta  foretold  the  discovery  of  America. 

A  man  in  whom  we  may  distinctly  trace  the  eflfects 
of  |)ain  and  disappointment  produced  by  earnest 
reflection  ending  at  last  in  prophetic  vision,  was 
Dionysius  Ryckel  (or  LeewLs),  styled  the  ecstatic 
teacher,  a  priest  of  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  piety, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  m^st  learned  theologian  of 
hb  age.  Like  all  the  men  of  insight  in  Germany, 
like  his  friend  and  patron  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  he  shared 
fully  in  the  view  of  the  Church  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  councils  and  of  their  authority  over  the  popes. 
His  hopes,  like  those  of  all  others  rested  upon  a  new 
council,  which  he  saw  at  the  same  time  the  |)0{k*s 
tried  to  prevent  with  all  their  shrewdnc^ss  and  power. 

This  continual  and  torturing  contemplation  of  the 
condition  of  the  Church  and  the  world  (in  the  year 
1461)  led  him  to  visions  and  revelations ;  and  he  came 
to  see.  in  converse  with  the  divine  Master  (what  was 
the  product  of  his  own  reflections),  that  the  measure 
of  imjK'miing  chastisements  and  judgments  would  be 
accunitcly  dealt  out.  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
proent    ecclesiastical  corruption.  *     It   was   revealed 

1    Of»u9'Httt  imftffntifrm  fh&nittti  Cttrfkum^imi^  n«ft&rit  f^tt  'tM  {CCm 
logo*,  1S^V»<.  {>.  747.     Hrrc  %tv  fouiid  Uit.  Uirve  *«  rvvcUti«»iA«:s,* 
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to  him  that  the  Church  was  utterly  backslidden  and 
perverted  ;  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot  there  was  no  soundness  to  be  found  in  by  far 
the  larger  part  As  to  her  leaders,  even  should  they 
swear  to  reform,  they  would  but  forswear  themselves. 
It  was  the  time  (1461)  of  the  vain  attempt  of  Pope 
Pius  II.  to  bring  about  a  christian  crusade  against 
the  Turks,  after  the  loss  of  Constantinople.  Diony- 
sius  prophesied  that  all  these  efforts  must  come  to 
naught,  as  actually  happened  It  was  even  expected, 
with  a  certain  deep  sense  of  guilt,  that  a  Turkish  ar- 
my would  soon  sweep  over  the  Latin  and  German  na- 
tions of  the  West. 

Ryckers  contemporary  and  friend,  the  deepest 
thinker  of  his  time.  Cardinal  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  like 
him  also  became  a  prophet  without  precisely  claiming 
for  his  declarations  a  high  degree  of  illumination. 
Cusa  also  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  deep  corrup- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  of  its  prime  cause,  the  des- 
potic and  avaricious  Papacy,  as  it  then  was.  Thus 
he  also  came  to  the  convictions,  which,  after  he  had 
outlived  the  failures  of  the  reformatory  councils,  he 
delivered  in  the  form  of  prophecy :  "  The  Church 
would  sink  still  deeper,  until  she  should  at  last  seem 
to  be  extinguished,  and  the  succession  of  Peter  and 
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the  other  apostles  to  have  expired.  ^  But  after  that 
she  will  be  victoriously  exalted  in  the  sight  of  all 
doubters.*' ' 

There  were  other  visionary  prophets,  to  whom  the 
future  was  only  revealed  in  symbolic  pictures,  of  the 
signification  of  which,  however,  they  were  assured 
with  inward  certainty.  Of  such  were  the  Dominican 
Robert  of  Usez,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  German  priest  and  founder  of  a  monastic  or- 
der, Bartholomew  Holzhauser,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  ccntur>\  This  order  affirmed  of  Robert 
that  he  was  endowed  from  his  youth  with  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  and  had  been  continually  accompanied 
by  the  same ;  that  his  ^xh  had  been  formally  tested  at 
an  assembly  of  his  Order  at  Carcassone,  in  the  year 
1293.  and  that,  on  account  of  the  satisfactory  charac- 
ter of  his  answers,  he  had  been  commissioned  to  jour- 
ne>'  throuj^h  France,  Italy  and  Germany  as  preacher 
and  prophet.  While  Robert  beheld,  especially  in  sym- 
bol.i,  the  corruption  of  the  Church  and  of  the  papal 
chair,  I{oUhauser*s  vi.sions  reflected  the  longings  of  a 
man  of  narrow  views,  desiring  to  correct  the  history  of 

1  **  ^*n!U  in'*Jnrili''««niiifM  mh  «lii|tiA  pot«*rlt  eioriri,  <|«*«m  ab 
illf.  (|Mi.  Ati '  iii-t»:n  t*  |Mit<-»Uii«  lUKiitu  lii-t  n*  •ilii  t  qik  u  <  n-^l-  n«,  In 
•nUliiortiin  jum  pr«>runiprt,'*  arr  hw  «urU«  m  C%mc€rd^  V^Ukmi^  \ 
S7,p.  729,  nl  V%m\. 
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the  world,  because  the  course  and  the  consequences  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  assumed  quite  a  different 
aspect  from  that  which  his  opinions  required.  His 
commentary  on  the  Apocal}^se,  which  formerly  had 
many  believing  readers^  is  written  in  the  same  spirit. 


VI.  Th£  tosmopolitUal  PropfucUs. 

Turning  now  to  that  class  of  prophecies  which  I 
have  styled  the  "  eosmofcHtual"  we  may  distinculsh 
four  periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  Carlovingian 
times  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  second 
period,  the  Joachimist,  extends  over  the  thirteenth 
and  half  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  The  tliird  divi- 
sion covers  that  gloomy  time  from  about  1347  to 
1430;  this  was  the  time  of  the  Black  Death,  the  Papal 
Schism,  and  of  the  brightening  expectation,  soon  to  be 
extinguished  in  darkne^.  of  the  renovation  of  the 
Church  by  means  of  councils.  Then  followed  the  fourth 
prophetic  epoch,  comprising  a  [KTiod  ufabout  77  years, 
from  1450  to  IS'7-  In  this,  the  prophecies  arc  wholly 
filled  with  the  thought  of  the  judgments  impending 
over  Rome,  popes  and  clergy,  and  with  longings  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church ;  so  that  at  last,  this 
prophetic  exi>cctation  became  the  common  conscious- 
ness the  saving  anchor  of  faith,  of  alt  cames^cligious 
ai)irit-(. 

In  the  first  period,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
rie».  and  until  the  middle  of  the  eleventh,  the  coming 
of  Antichrist  and  the  approaching  end  of  the  w-"'  * 
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are  the  well-nigh  exclusive  objects  of  men's  presentf- 
ments.  As  life  in  great  cities,  and  popular  literature, 
were  not  yet  developed,  and  as  there  were  thus  no 
important  centres  of  spiritual  growth — ^we  are  here 
restricted  to  the  aid  of  ideas  prevailing  in  cloisters. 
In  this  seclusion,  men  did  not  look  either  backwards 
or  forward,  but  chiefly  from  presages,  or  from  phy- 
sical and  moral  phenomena  not  understood,  they 
formed  their  conclusions  as  to  the  speedy  termina- 
tion of  the  world's  history,  with  no  presentiment 
or  comprehension  of  its  goal  or  of  its  progressive 
culture.  There  was  bu-t  one  fundamental  thought  in 
this  and  the  following  time,  that  the  existence  and  du- 
ration of  the  present  order  of  the  world  were  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  with  the  continuance  of  the  Roman 
empire,  as  this  was  renewed  in,  or  made  over  to,  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  after  its  overthrow  to  Ger- 
many and  its  kings.  It  was  accordingly  styled  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation,  for  it 
was  held  to  be  the  all-supporting  keystone  of  the 
christian  world,  which  could  not  be  abandoned  until 
the  process  of  the  world's  dissolution  began.  While 
this  kingdom  lasted,  and  the  people  did  not  desert  it, 
the  last  day  was  still  distant, — so  they  believed  and 
thus  they  spoke.  And  hence  that  general  fear  or  ex- 
pectation that  Antichrist  would  soon  come,  and  that 
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the  end  of  i\\  things  was  near  (appropinqnante  mtmdi 
tennino,  as  the  formula  run).  About  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  minds  of  men  were  dis- 
tressed, not  only  because  the  history  of  the  Church 
had  passed  through  a  thousand  years,  but  still  more 
because  the  kingdom  which  Otto  I.  had  exalted  to 
such  a  position  of  power  and  glory,  appeared,  on  the 
death  of  his  powerless  uncle,  Otto  III.,  ready  to  fall 
in  pieces. 

The  most  prominent  prophetical  authorities  of  this 
time  were  Methodius  from  the  Byzantine  Orient,  and 
St  H  itdegarde.  Under  the  name  of  that  distinguished 
Bishop  of  Patara,  in  Lycia,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  persecution  under  Diocletian,  the  so-called 
••  Re  clations "  first  came  to  light,  probably  in  the 
eleventh  century  in  Constantinople.  The  authors 
name  can  scarcely  have  been  Methodius,  as  was 
assumed.  He  simply  put  his  productions  into  the 
lips  of  that  teacher  of  the  Church,  who  had  written 
a  celebrated  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  The 
writing  was  adapted  to  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  and 
was  designed  to  administer  comfort,  courage  and 
hope,  in  the  time  of  a  manifestly  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  when  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Mohammedans  was  extending  its  sway 
over  the  whole  of  Asia.     Methodius  announced  the 
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victory  and  conquests  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Arabs) 
breaking  forth  from  the  desert.  God  had  given  them 
victory,  and  allowed  them  to  subjugate  so  many  chris- 
tian lands  and  nations  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of 
the  laity  and  clergy.  But  still  the  Empire  of  Rome,  as 
the  author  and  all  his  countrymen  designated  the  By- 
zantine (East  Roman  or  Greek)  Empire,  shall  not  be 
eternally  overthrown  by  any  power ;  its  weapons  are 
invincible,  and  it  shall  subdue  all  kingdoms  at  last.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  emperor  and  his  son  are  to  fall  upon  the 
Ishmaelites,  when  they  fancy  themselves  most  secure, 
and  suddenly  wrest  from  them  all  their  previously 
conquered  lands,  and  impose  upon  them  a  yoke  of 
servitude  a  hundredfold  worse  than  that  with  which 
they  have  oppressed  the  Christians.  Finally,  the  last 
of  the  Roman  (i.  e.  Byzantine)  emperors  is  to  journey 
towards  the  emancipated  Jerusalem,  and  there  lay  his 
crown  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Then  comes  the  end  of  all 
things,  Gog  and  Magog,  and  Antichrist,  and  the  last 
judgment. 

This  representation  of  the  abdication  of  the  last 
monarch  in  Jerusalem  is  also  found  in  the  Occident, 
in  a  writing  of  the  Abbot  Adso,  composed  about  the 
year  948,  at  the  request  of  Queen  Gerberga.  Since  the 
empire  was  not  until  some  years  later  (in  961)  trans- 
ferred to  the  Germans,  one  of  the  Frank  kings  was  here 
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represented  as  the  last  and  most  powerful  of  the 

emperors,  who  was  to  bring  to  a  close  the  course  of  his- 
tory in  such  a  devout  and  humble  style.  For,  said 
the  abbot  of  Moutier-en-Der,  **  the  Roman  king- 
dom is  almost  destroyed,  to  be  sure,  but  it  will  survive  ^ 
in  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  (A  Carlovingian  is 
meant ;  for  the  house  of  Capet  had  not  at  that  time  yet 
arisen.) 

But  Methodius  now  essentially  controlled  the  views 
of  the  Occident  concerning  the  course  of  the  world's 
history  ;  for  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  a 
I^tin  translation  of  his  prophecies  must  have  been  in 
circulation.  The  Turks  had  then  displaced  the 
Ishmaclites  (Arabs) ;  the  Roman  kingdom  and  the 
Roman  cmjK*rc»r  were  naturally  made  to  refer  to  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  the  cm|K'rors  of  German  birth. 
Thus  was  McthrKiius  the  original  source  of  those  ex- 
pectations cherished  even  until  modem  times,  that  the 
Turks  would  yet  some  time  sweep  over  the  whole  of 
Germany,  and  their  horses  drink  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine.  Kven  Otto  of  Frcisingen,  in  his  preface  ti>  his 
Chronicles,  addresscil  to  Chancell(»r  Reinhold.  intro- 
duces  Mcth«xiius  as  authority  for  the  continuance  of 

1   DiU  wcrrk  !■  in  the  A|>|»riMlii  to  the  IWorflti-tioe  «diti  n  c»f  .\»> 
fii*tiAr,  It,  341. 
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the  Roman  empire  which  was  to  be  fully  destroyed 
only  at  the  end  of  time. 

Another  view,  deeply  imprinted  upon  the  fancy  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  drawn  from  the  same  source. 
From  Rev.  xx,  lo,  it  was  inferred  that  heathen 
nations,  from  far  distant  regions,  Gog  and  Magog 
(Scythians)  would,  at  the  end  of  time,  gather  together 
against  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  be  by  her  destroyed. 
Now,  according  to  Methodius,  Alexander  the  Great 
had  formerly  shut  up  the  race  of  Gog  and  Magog  in 
the  Caspian  mountains  by  a  miracle ;  but  the  mountains 
were  some  time  to  open  again,  and  then  this  stream 
of  wild  conquerors  and  avengers  would  be  poured 
forth  over  the  world.  There  was  in  this  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  great  Mongolian  irruption  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  yet  the  myth  is  found  in  the  Syrian 
poem  of  a  Jacobite  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
There  it  is  God  himself  who  is  described  as  opening 
the  door  of  the  rocks  for  the  ruin  of  the  nations.  ^ 
Now  the  chronicles  of  Alberich  in  the  year  1237  2  an- 
nounce, that  the  Minorite  Peter  de  Boreth  had  from 
Acre  declared,  that  the  Antichrist  was  already  grow- 
ing up,  and  would  be  ten  years  old  in  March.  It  was 
added  in  connection  therewith,  that  this  was  impos- 

1  The  Revelation  of  Jem'*  by  3ohn  Hooper  (London,  1861),  ii,  438. 
3  In  the  Recueil  det  IlittOTUns  de  la  France ^  xxl,  596. 
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sible,  since  the  tower  of  Babel  must  first  be  rebuilt, 
the  closed  Caspian  mountains  must  open,  the  river 
Kthan  flow,  and  the  idol  of  Mohammed  fall  to  pieces ; 
tliat  is,  Islamism  was  to  die  out  or  decay. 

The  Latin  text  of  Methodius  must  also  have  varied 
vcr>'  much,  with  reference  to  the  last  things.  That 
feature,  that  the  last  emperor  of  the  Frank  race  was 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  lay  his  crown  upon  the  mount  of 
Olives  and  there  die,  is  certainly  not  found  in  the 
original  Greek.  This  originated  in  the  tenth  century, 
from  a  writing  by  the  monk  Adso,  which  was  generally 
taken  in  the  middle  ages  for  a  work  of  the  Arch- 
bishop Kabanus  of  Maycnce.  But  this  addition  was 
variously  given.  According  to  Engelbert  of  Admcnt,  * 
Methodius  said  :  **  The  last  em{)eror  would  be  in- 
capable of  withstanding  the  Ishmaelites  (Mohammcd- 
ans),  and  would  lay  down  his  sceptre,  croun,  and 
shield  on  a  withered  tree,  beyond  the  sea,  and  there 
give  up  the  ghost."  The  histi>ry  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  was  to  terminate  (before  the  Anti- 
christ) with  a  great  victory  of  Islam  over  the  Christian 
faith.  A  view,  so  dispiriting,  so  conducive  to  doubt, 
led  Kngelbert  to  the  remark  :  **  The  doctors,  it  is  true, 
out  of  reverence  for   the  holy  martyr  (the  sup;x)scd 

1   /V  rvra  H  F%m  B9m,  Imftri^  In  Um  BHUuAk,    Pi\  Ugdm^ 
XXV ,  iTS. 
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author)  did  not  venture  to  reject  it,  and  yet  attributed 
little  weight  to  it."  It  was  certainly  not  found  in  the 
manuscripts,  for  in  the  printed  editions  the  course  of 
the  last  days  is  given  quite  differently.  ^  The  Ishmael- 
ites  or  Turks  are  completely  conquered  and  subjug- 
ated ;  but  the  Christians  immediately  fall,  during  a 
long  and  all  too  happy  condition  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, into  fleshly  security  and  luxury,  until  Gog  and 
Magog  set  on  foot  a  fearful  slaughter,  whereupon 
the  Roman  king  proceeds  towards  Golgotha,  takes 
his  crown  from  his  head,  lays  it  upon  the  cross,  an  J 
restores  the  kingdom  of  the  Christians  to  God  the 
Father.  Thus  the  shame  was  at  least  averted  of 
a  final  victory  over  the  Christians  by  their  ancient 
hereditary  foe,  the  Turks,  and  Methodius  remained, 
especially  for  the  Germans,  a  book  of  comfort  and  of 
hope.  Sebastian  Brandt  says  in  the  preface,  in  the 
year  1497  :  "  I  give  it  over  to  the  press,  because,  as  I 
hope,  the  promised  triumph  of  the  christian  republic 
over  the  unbelievers  and  Turks,  is  now  quite  near." 
And  in  the  year  1518  the  warning  cry  still  went  forth 
to  Emperor  Maximilian,  2 

"  Give  car,  o  king,  for  God  hath  called 
That  thou  th:  suffering  christian  world 

1  In  the  Orthodozographa  cBasel,  1555,)  p  397,  and-in  the  edition 
of  Sebastian  Brandt,  Tasle,  1504. 

2  InLiUencroD,III,215. 
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May'tc  bring  again  onto  iu  right. 
How  oft  to  arm  thee  to  the  nght. 
Hath  He  His  holy  servant  sent, 
Methodius,  to  this  intent.**  ^ 

After  this  it  was  added,  that  it  had  been  prophesied 
of  an  Emperor  Maximilian,  that  he  should  fill  the 
!{oly  Land  with  christian  faith  still, — another  of  the 
many  hopes  which  remained  unrealized. 

In  another  writing  composed  by  the  Dominicans  in 
the  year  1474,  in  order  to  console  the  Christians  for 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  *  Methodius,  the  **  Doctor 
authenticus  *,  as  he  is  here  styled,  is  again  the  chief 
authority,  •  of  course  not  in  the  form  in  which  Engel- 
bcrt  read  him,  but  in  the  more  encouraging  text  Here 
it  was  related,  that  many  fathers  had  subjected  Metho- 
dius to  a  careful  investigation,  the  result  of  which  was 
now  im|>artcd.  Germany  and  France  would  be  de^ 
vastatcd  by  internal  wars,  but  should  not  fall  under  the 

1  KAlsrr,  K  hi«  k  dti  b,  GoU  wiU  dir  ht\% 
I  Hut  du  ilir  annrn  Chrittcowrlf 
Widrrumb  bringmt  lu  etoeni  rrcbl; 
D«s  luib  dir  Uott  d«-n  mib  n  Koeibi 
2a  K  baiH  n  tnanigTAlt  fc««uit| 
Urtbodm*  war  cr  gviuuii. 
3  ^1  ff  ^4»  mmmeif mtms  emrttrtim*  mmftU  tihi  rtttt^nt*  litrnm 
tfrnwrtpmi^  U  »ildrd      (Wbo  rnsUvrtl  kw  the  fiUtb,  wnAe  m  boitb  la 
priMti,  an  anffrl  rt  vrallnK  ittito  him  )    In  that  raie  ccrtaJnlr  vrrrf 
«(ifd  inii»t  !»«%<*  Ik^o  iuialliMr,  atwl  ttill  \*e  ftoinff  into  fttliilmrnt. 

3  I'm  tatot  «|tiidaa  de  I'urcia,  |iruut  ad  pfmcacAa  £«:«.luMa  flUftcl* 
*b  ««•  altti^itur  (Nunrmhurg,  Uai>. 
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Turkish  yoke.  Whether  Rome  would  be  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  had  been  asked  by  an  enlightened 
monk,  worthy  to  receive  divine  revelations,  to  whom 
Christ  had  answered,  that  it  was  not  at  present  advi- 
sable that  he  should  know  this,  nor  who  should  be 
the  victor  in  the  next  Turkish  war. 

The  first  of  the  prophets  of  more  recent  times  was 
Saint  Hildegarde  of  Bingen  on  the  Rhine.'  This 
German  prophetess  stands  alone,  in  a  peculiar  position, 
actually  attained  by  no  other  in  the  entire  christian 
history.  No  prophet  has  ever  acquired  so  high  con- 
sideration, no  saint  so  general  confidence,  or  such 
unbounded  reverence,  ^ — not  Bernard  himself,  who 
paid  reverence  to  her  as  the  more  highly  gifted,  al- 
though she  was  neither  spared  from  attacks,  suspicions, 
nor  even  scorn  and  ridicule.  Her  character  and  her 
revelations  were  investigated  at  a  great  assembly  of 
the  Church,  presided  over  by  Pope  Eugene  III.,  and 
guaranteed  and  accepted  as  genuine.  Three  popes, 
two  emperors,  many  bishops  and  abbots  came  to  ask 
council  of  her,  hoping  that  divine  revelations  might  be 
through  her  imparted  to  them  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  in  the  letters  addressed  to  her  by  Popes  Eugene, 

1  Famosifwima  ilia  prophetissa  Novi  Testamenti,  cum  qu&  faroilia- 
ritcr  locutus  est  Deus ;  so  wrote  the  author- of  the  Vita  S.  Oerlaeif  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum j  5.  Januar.  c.  8. 
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Anastastus  and  Hadrian  IV.,  there  still  remains  a 
breath  of  genuine  humility,  and  recognition  of  their 
own  fallibility  and  neglect  of  duty.  ^  Bernard  still 
ventured  to  uxite  his  book,  and  to  warn  the  papacy^ 
although  in  vain,  against  the  fearful  strides  it  was  mak- 
ing in  the  path  of  despotism  and  centralization.  Hil« 
degarde  was  in  this  respect  a  true  German  prophetess, 
in  that,  as  none  of  her  sex  before  or  since  have  done, 
she  portrayed  the  spontaneous  ethical  uprising  of  the 
Germanic  nationalities,  rather  than  of  the  Latin  race, 
against  the  degeneracy  and  the  abominations  of  an 
insatiable  and  avaricious  hierarchy,  corrupting  the 
life  of  humanity, — a  state  of  things  which  then  was 
not  developed  to  such  a  degree  as  was  portrayed,  but 
which  was  wide  spread  after  the  thirteenth  centur>'. 
The  time  was  to  come,  she  said,  when  princes  and 
people  would  renounce  the  authority  of  the  papacy, 
because  religion  is  found  in  her  no  more  ;  then  would 
separate  countries  prefer  their  own  church  rulers  to 
the  Pope;  the  latter,  with  greatly  diminished  reve« 
rence,  would  be  confined  to  Rome,  and  a  few  surroun- 
ding places.  *     Hildegarde  also  foretold  the  breaking 

1  FfimAfiiplf*,  Kngrn**  III  wft>t«»  U>  hrr,  that  h«»  rrjnlrrd  th-^t  in 
tb*«r  tiin««  Ci«Ht  Imi<1  iiltttniDrtl  h«*r  \\y  hi*  S|iiHl,  aihI  ffWrn  to  li.  r  •  i 
|rr««l  ladirht ;  trd  quid  ikm  ftd  bJic  dicrrr  ta1«  tan*,  qui  ctAvtm  «m  i.  n- 
ti*'  haltrnU**,  iU  quod  iUudrrr  rt  ApcHrr  pusaimut  ct  buc  |»rt»titi»Ur 
ficrrr  per  ■CultiUiifn  oefcliKimiM. 

3  Quia  rniai  mc  priaclprt  Dec  rrliqid  htiainrt  tarn  tpjiiulb  qi 
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up  of  the  German  Empire;  each  people  and  each  race 
would  have  its  own  princes,  under  the  pretext 
"  that  the  magnitude  of  the  kingdom  had  becoma 
rather  a  burden  than  an  honor;"  and  just  this  division, 
and  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  empire,  would 
entail  the  fall  of  the  papal  dignity. 

Hildegarde  incontestably  had  much  to  do  with  the 
fact,  that  in  the  middle  ages  the  expectation  of  a  great 
judgment  upon  the  clergy,  and  a  bloody  persecution 
of  the  priests,  was  so  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
German  nation.  She  even  foretold  a  great  and  uni- 
versal secularization  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  and 
a  return  of  the  clergy,  ruined  by  riches  and  avarice, 
to  moderate  and  more  equally  divided  incomes.  In  a 
poem  of  the  fifteenth  century  upon  the  council  of 
Constance,  it  was  said  of  her  descriptions  of  simony 
and  clerical  luxury : 

•*  How  sadly  their  course  hath  marred. 
From  Bingcn,  saith  Saint  Hildegarde, 
Within  her  book  of  wit  and  taste. 
Who  reads,  hath  well  the  truth  embraced  !  "  1 

Yet  Italy  was  the  land  where  the  prophetic  spirit, 

Btrciilaris  ordinis  in  Apostolico  nomine  nllam  relipionem  tunc  inTC- 
nicnt,  dignitatem  nominis  illius  tunc  imminent,  etc.  Liber  Vivino^ 
rum  O^mnij  in  Baluze,  Miscedanea,  ed.  3Ianstj  ii,  447. 

1  Wie  hatdenKch.'dlichkliglichLauf 
Gesait  von  Bingen  Hiltgart 
In  Ihnm  Buch,  die  witz,die  zart, 
"Wcr  ir  Bu(  li  liest,  dafs  man's  wol  brfist! 

^Lilientron,  JJUtontche  Volkslieder,  i,  248.) 
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specially  since  tlic  bci^inning  of  tlic  thirteenth  century 
and  without  cessation  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth, 
grew  most  luxuriantly.  In  no  country  was  there  Uien  a 
life  so  rich  and  manifold,  and  such  a  wrestling  of  all 
powers  and  passions.  There  Imperialism  and  Papacy 
fur  more  than  two  centuries  fought  with  one  another 
like  two  giants;  there  France  and  Germany  contended 
for  the  mastery,  now  openly  and  now  in  sccriL 
.Through  entire  upper  and  middle  Italy  prevailed  the 
irrccunciljblr  (md  betuecn  the  two  parties,  the  Guclplis 
and  the  Clnbdlim-,  from  which  no  une  high  or  lo* 
could  stand  al  "if  While  the  mit;hty  duvoted  them- 
selves t.)  aslfi  !oKj-.  and  not  -ildora,  like  Frederick 
Uzzelino.  kept  their  ci'urt  aslro1i>'^i  rs,  and  never  cnteretl 
upon  any  important  undertaking  without  first  having 
consulted  the  favorable  constellations,  the  people  rioted 
in  prophetic  proverbs.  Guelphs  as  well  as  Ghibcllincs 
had  their  own  prophecies.  Merlin  and  the  Sybil  had 
to  lend  their  names,  which  h.id  become  typical,  to  the 
continually  fresh  productions  which  were  called  forth 
by  the  powerful  popular  demand  for  prophec>-.  Mi- 
chael Scolo,  the  astrulc^cr  of  the  Kni[>eror  Frederick. 
Asilcnia  of  Parma,  and  e*iK'ciaUy  Jtachim.  stood  in 
high  citeenL  Sibylline  prophecies  were  all  the  more 
confidently  trusted  since  it  was  believed  that  the  Si- 
bylline bouks  were  still  preserved  in  the  Latentn  church 
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at  Rome.  ^  Scoto  and  Asdenta  were  by  Dante 
placed  among  the  damned  as  false  prophets ;  and  the 
latter,  a  shoemaker  of  Parma,  he  represents  as  in  hell, 
repenting  that  he  had  not  kept  to  his  trade.  His  con- 
Icmporary,  Salimbene,  however,  reported  that  he 
heard  much  from  him  which  afterwards  occurred  ;  and 
J  iso  that  Asdenta,  solely  by  the  diligent  perusal  of  the 
writings  of  the  classic  prophets  of  the  time,  Methodius 
and  Joachim,  together  with  the  sayings  of  Merlin, 
Scoto  and  the  Sybils,  had  cultivated  the  art  of  pro- 
phecy. ^ 

In  Germany,  Ilildegarde  stood  a  long  time  un- 
rivalled. From  her  death  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  and  even  into  the  fourteenth, 
no  utterances  of  the  prophetic  impulse  and  spirit 
worthy  of  mention  are  preserved  among  the  Germans. 
All  of  the  German  literature,  it  is  true,  from  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  until  its  close,  was 
very  barren  as  well  in  the  Latin  as  in  the  German 
tongue,  and  yet  more  barren  and  fragmentary  are  the 
historic  documents  and  chronicles  which  we  possess  of 
tliis  period.  But  one  and  the  same  event  of  world- 
wide significance  was,  for  both    Germany  and  Italy, 

1  Hiiillard  Breholles,  Pr6face,  p.  xxxvi,  in  his  edition  of  the  Chro^ 
nicon  Plaeentinumj  Paris,  1856. 

2  Salimbene,  Chron.^  p.  284,  in  the  Monumenta IlisU  Parmeni.  (Par- 
ma, 1857). 
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equally  decisive  and  momentous  ;  although  Italy  u'as 
at  first  plunged,  in  a  far  higher  d^rec  than  Germany, 
into  incurable  disasters  in  consequence  of  the  same. 
That  event  was  the  victory  of  the  I'apacy  over  the 
Fmpire,— the  fall  and  overthrow  of  the  House  of  the 
Ilohcnstaufcn,  with  which  was  connected  the  regularly 
planned  weakening  and  sundering  of  the  Komano- 
Germanic  empire  by  the  popes,  resulting  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Curia,  of  the  French  kings,  and  of  the 
Italian  Guclphic  party.  It  was  (flearly  scon  that  the 
popes,  especially  the  French  popes,  and  Urban  IV, 
Clement  IV.,  Martm  IV,  did  cvcr)thing  to  prevent  the 
formation  in  Germany  of  any  unity,  of  any  powerful 
royal  house,  of  any  firm  and  well  ordered  government 
of  the  empire.  It  was  speedily  recognised  that  in 
consequence  of  this  procedure  of  the  pojtcs,  an  em- 
peror in  the  true  sense  could  not  be  obtained  by 
election,  and  that  a  Guclph  kingdom  in  I^wcr  Italy 
supported  by  French  authority  w.is  imposbiblc.  And 
yet  it  belonged  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
world  at  thiit  d.iy,  which  regarded  tlic  empire  as  an 
indisjK'n sable  c»n>titucnt,  an  organ  of  the  one  Cathdlic 
Church.  that  its  dissolution  would  lead  to  a  general 
falling  avtjy  from  the  papal  cliair ;  for  a  thrcc-foIJ 
Jiitfsiio  acconling  to  2  The*,  ii,  was  universally  ac- 
cejtted  viz  :  ab  imptrio,  a  udt  afosloliti;  afiJt ;  50  that 
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it  seemed  to  many  that  tho<)opes  were  laboring,  as  if 
driven  by  a  fatality  and  an  irresistible  impulse  of  the 
stars,  to  undermine  their  own  authority.  Hence  the 
certainty,  that  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  would  introduce 
the  outbreak  of  the  rule  of  Antichrist,  with  all  its  in- 
describable series  of  abominations  and  apostasies.  The 
judgment  of  contemporaries  presents  to  us  the  key  to 
the  origin  of  the  prophecies  of  the  time  and  of  their 
influence. 

In  England,  where  there  then  was  more  historic 
insight,  and  a  better  historical  literature  than  in  the 
rest  of  Europe,  the  contemporary  judgment  is  per- 
tinent and  pragmatic :  "  The  Roman  Curia,  that  it 
mciy  rule  alone,  has  effected  the  hopeless  destruction 
of  the  Roman  Empire."  ^  In  Italy  the  Sibyl  was  in 
favor  of  the  Guelph  and  the  French  papal  party,  and 
it  accordingly  announced,  that  on  the  death  of  Frede- 
rick IL,  the  Germanic  Roman  Empire  itself  would  go 
to  its  grave.  The  Florentine  Guelph,  Brunetto  Latini, 
in  his  work  written  in  French  about  1 266,  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  "  if  Merlin  and  the  Sibyl  tell  the 
truth,  Frederick  and  the  imperial  dignity  will  end 
together ;  yet  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  to  be 

1  Imperium  Romanum,  procurante  Curiu  Romana,  ut  sola  domina- 
rctur,  suspenditur  dcsperatum.  CAron.  Joh.  de  Oxenedcs  ad  a.  1251 
(London,  1860). 
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understood  of  his  race,  or  of  the  Germans,  or  of  both 
together."  *  We  learn  however  from  his  contemporary 
and  countryman,  Salimbene,  that  the  Sibyl  expressed 
hericlf  very  distinctly.  **  In  him/*  she  said,  ••  the 
kingdom  shall  come  to  an  end,  for  although  he  shall 
have  successors,  they  shall  nevertheless  be  deprived 
of  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  of  the  Roman  dignity 
(fasti^ium).  ^  Salimbcne  himself  did  not  doubt  that, 
for  the  future,  it  was  the  divine  purpose  that  there 
should  be  no  longer  an  emperor. 

Two  contemporaries  exhibit  to  us  the  position  of  the 
Germans ;  the  one,  the  experienced  and  observing  au- 
thor of  a  brief  anonymous  writing  *  of  the  year  1 288, 
the  other,  Jordanus  of  Osnabriick,  in  his  book  on  the 
Roman  Empire.  *  **  Within  fifty  years,"  said  the  first, 
**  the  Roman  kingdom,  which  in  the  year  1 220  was  still 
so  powerful,  has  sunk  so  low  as  to  have  lost  all  consi- 
deration. The  Pa|)acy,  on  the  contrary,  has  mounted 
so  high,  that  kings  and  peoples,  and  the  whole  world 
lying  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  have  greeted  him  as 
monarch  of  the  world.  This  can  now  rise  no  higher, 
without  degenerating  into  a  complete  secular  domin- 

1   A#t  Li9tt9  4m  Tr4%9T^  ed.  ('habiune  (Pwif,  1S43),  p.  tX 

1  i'kf  .,  p.  i6r,  3:«. 

3  The  So»%  M  Smtydt,  pntlUh<^  lijr  Kan^n,  ia  hk  work,  tmt  Q^ 
$ek»ckt0  4i$  CmmeU$  «••  Ajtm  (ViroiM,  1049>. 

4  Jvid^w^  wL  Wtths,  Oottinfcii,  IMS. 
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ion.  To  such  an  extent  has  the  clergy,  in  the  service 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
French,  destroyed  the  Roman  Empire  (Clerici  et  Gal* 
lici  nunc  parte  magnd  Romanutn  destrnxenmt  intpe* 
riiim).  Should  they  fully  succeed  in  accomplishing 
this  work  of  destruction,  such  a  flood  of  misfortune 
and  ruin  will  break  forth,  preceding  the  Antichrist, 
as  the  world  has  not  yet  experienced.  In  recompense 
hovvever,  for  the  shame  which  the  clergy  has  already 
brought  upon  the  empire,  a  judgment  will  soon  be  in- 
flicted upon  them,  because  they  are  so  deeply  infected 
with  the  poison  of  Simony." 

Jordanus  expressed  himself  more  cautiously :  "  Since 
the  Roman  Empire  has  shared  in  the  great  honor  of 
constituting  the  bulwark  of  the  Christian  world  against 
the  Antichrist,  who  could  not  appear  until  that  em- 
pire was  overthrown,  all  these  forerunners,  who  as- 
sist in  this  overthrow,  are  but  preparing  the  way  for 
the  Antichrist  ;  and  the  popes,  chief  enemies  of  the 
Empire,  are  doing  this  most  of  all.  The  Romans 
and  their  popes,"  then  adds  Jordanus,  "had  better 
beware,  lest  by  a  just  judgment  of  God  upon  their 
offenses,  their  authority  be  taken  away  from  them." 
The  same  warning  was  also  delivered  by  him  to 
the  German  princes,  so  gladly  enriching  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  empire.     The  Cardinal 
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Jacob  Colonna,  who  wrote  a  preface  to  this  work 
of  Jordanus  in  the  year  12S1,  addressed  Pope 
Martin  V.,  the  tireless  opponent  of  the  German  and 
patron  of  the  French  power,  expressing  his  fear  that 
if  the  Roman  Church,  which  had  banished  its  custom- 
ary prayer  for  the  emperor  from  its  liturgy  of  the 
mass,  has  now  gone  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  say.  We 
have  no  king  or  emperor  but  the  Pope,  there  would 
break  forth  a  great  and  bloody  persecution  of  the 
clcrg>'.  (Waitz,  41.) 

In  still  later  times,  the  Belgian  chronicler,  Dynter, 
addressed  a  pathetic  uarning  to  the  German  electors, 
that  they  should  earnestly  consider  what  dangers  and 
calamities  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire 
would  bring  upon  the  world.  ^  Thb  was  written  in 
the  year  1445.  just  as  Germany  had  shown  to  the 
world,  in  the  Hussite  wars,  the  spectacle  of  its  pitiable 
impotence,  and  that  its  empire  was  now  become  an 
empty  shadow. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  ruin  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the  hope  of  an 
approaching  transformation  of  affairs  was  still  pre- 
scr\  jd  by  means  of  prophecies.  Roger  Ikicon,  wlio, 
with  Dante,  was  the  most  richly  endoweil,  the 
most   many-sided   and   cultivated   spirit  of  his  age, 

1  DrkUri  Ckr^mt^  ed.  da  Bam.  (BruMeU,  1S54X  i»  1^ 
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wrote  in  the  year  1267  •  "It  has  been  prophesied 
for  forty  years,  and  confirmed  by  many  visions,  that 
a  righteous,  true  and  holy  priest  is  to  arise,  as  re- 
former and  purifier  of  the  Church,  so  deeply  involved 
in  error.  He  is  to  purify  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
and  establish  the  practice  of  christian  righteousness, 
and  by  reason  of  his  excellence,  the  union  with  the 
Greek  Church  is  to  be  restored,  and,  the  Mongols  to 
be  converted,  when  the  annihilation  of  the  Saracens 
will  follow."  ^  All  this,  fancied  Bacon,  might  within 
the  space  of  a  year  be  accomplished,  yea,  even  in  a 
shorter  time,  if  it  pleased  God  and  the  pope  ;  and  he 
challenged  Pope  Clement  IV.  with  all  earnestness,  to 
lay  his  hand  to  the  work, — the  very  pope,  as  Bacon 
must  have  well  known,  who,  instead  of  being  the  leader 
in  the  building  up  of  a  genuine  christian  righteousness, 
wa$  rather  only  busied  with  the  development  of  papal 
absolutism  into  a  purely  arbitrary  rule,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  But  Bacon 
thought  that  everything  was  so  corrupt,  that  either 
Antichrist  would  come,  or  a  pope  to  purify  the  Church 
must  arise  ;  and  he  manifestly  thinks  of  the  possibility 
of  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  transformation,  to  be,  as  it 
were,  accomplished  at  one  stroke.     It  is  striking  to 

1  Rogcri  Bacon  Opera  Quadem  Hacienuz  Inedita^  ed.  Brewer  (Lon- 
don, 1859),  p.  87,  cf.  p.  418. 
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observe,  that  the  men  of  greatest  insight  in  those  days, 
like  Rc^cr  Kacon  and  Dante,  believed  in  a  sudden  and 
complete  change  of  disposition  in  whole  nations  and 
periods,  and  possessed  so  little  understanding  of  the 
laws  of  historic  development  This  is  to  be  explained 
from  the  astroli^ical  delusions  which  prevailed,  and 
which  ruled  the  minds  of  these  men  alsa  The  view 
was  held  that  the  tone  and  tlic  ethical  tendency  of  an 
age  were  controlled  by  a  change  in  the  reciprocal  po* 
silion  of  the  stars  ;  that  sudden  transitions,  accordingly, 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  virtue  and  piety 
to  corruption  and  sinfulness,  and  the  reverse,  were  pos- 
sible. Such  changes  were  to  be  completed  in  a  fatalit»tic 
way,  with  unavoidable  necessity,  while  yit.  to  the  indi- 
vidual was  guaranteed  his  personal  freedom  of  will,  to 
hold  fast  his  chosen  course  in  the  midst  of  the  stream 
of  ruin.  This  influence  of  the  stars  was  then  called 
into  the  service  of  prophecy.  Such  men.  it  was  said, 
as  wtre  receptive  of  astral  impressions  by  virtue  of 
their  natural  tem|>erament,  were,  for  that  reason 
adajrtcd  to  prophecy.  They  were,  so  to  speak,  pre- 
destined by  nature  to  this  calling,  and  might  all  the 
more  surely  comprehend  the  twofold  revelation  of 
G<xl,  the  one  within  them,  the  other  mediated  by  the 
constellations. ' 
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Bacon  could,  it  is  true,  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  stu- 
pendous religious  movements,  suddenly  bursting  forth, 
were  not  unheard-of  events  in  his  own  times.  Once 
certainly  had  it  happened,  that  a  gigantic  revival,  ap- 
parently without  previous  preparation  and  entirely 
spontaneous, — a  spirit  of  repentance  and  conversion  to 
a  new  life, — had  been  manifested.  In  the  midst  of  the 
partizan  discords  and  animosities  by  which  Italy 
was  rent,  tliere  were  times  of  weariness,  in  which  they 
tried  to  shake  off  the  spirit  of  faction  and  political 
hatred  which  oppressed  them  as  with  the  weight  of 
Alps,  and  poisoned  all  other  relations  ;  then  a  spirit  of 
reconciliation  prevailed.  Thus  in  the  year  1260,  when 
under  the  influence  of  prophecy  the  first  great  pil- 
grimage of  the  Flagellants  arose,  thousands  of  peni- 
tents, men  and  women  of  every  age,  scourging  them- 
selves and  beseeching  the  mercy  of  God  and 
peace  among  men,  moved  on  from  city  to  city. 
It  was  as  if  great  towns  had  emptied  their  entire 
population,  even  twelve  or  twenty  thousand  souls,  into 
another  town.  Those  banished  were  allowed  to  return, 
Ghibellines  and  Guclphs  embraced  one  another  ^nd 
were  reconciled  ;  many  criminals  were  pardoned.  It 
was  a  powerful  religious  impulse  of  the  nations  to  help 
themselves ;  but  the  rulers  remained  unmoved,  the 
pope  maintained  an  attitude  of  indifference,  or  even  of 
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hostility  towards  the  movement,  and  so  the  flame  of 
enthusiasm,  which,  well  directed  and  fostered,  mi^ht 
have  led  to  the  salvation  of  Italy,  was  allowed  to 
become  extinguished. 

In  the  statements  of  Bacon,  we  meet  for  the  first 
tinie  the  thought,  which  was  afterM*ards  adopted  in 
Italy,  of  a  "  Papa  Angclico."  It  was  the  ex|>ectation 
I;iid  down  by  so  many  subsequent  prophets,  of  a  pope 
who  was  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  and  bring 
back  the  Church  again  to  the  purity  and  freshness  of 
youth.  It  was  the  Italian  counterpart  to  the  much 
dc  ircd  and  hoped-for  German  Kmpcror  Frederick. 
After  the greit  intermediate  empire,  the  hopes,  desires 
and  needs  of  the  German  race  were  concentrated  ujH^n 
the  thought  of  a  strong  and  all-i>owcTful  emperor,  who 
was  ti>  rc-e:>ta1)lish  the  fallen  kingdom,  humble  the 
graod  and  desfxitic  pajKicy,  and  strip  frt>m  the 
clergy  its  boundless  and  misappropriated  riclie?^ 
How  long  was  it  believed  in  Germany  that  Frederick 
II.  was  still  alive!  IIow  many  false  Fredericks,  pre- 
tenders trusting  to  [y>pular  favor,  deceived  the  people  ! 
When  one  of  these  false  Fredericks  was  burned  at 
\Vct/.lar  in  the  year  12S9,  the  stor\*  among  the  pe<^i>!o 
was  :  *•  lli>  li<»ncs  were  wX  found  in  the  fire  ;  l*ni|K*i«  r 
FrcdcrIjA-  \%ai  slill  alive,  by  the  jK>uer  of  God,  and  is 
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to  banish  the  priests'*  ^  As  these  hopes  were  all  at 
length  extinguished,  a  new  prophecy  took  their  places 
which  promised  the  appearance  of  a  new-  Emperor 
Frederick.  It  travelled  for  more  than  a  centuiy  ia 
the  greatest  variety  of  shapes,  and  ran  like  a 
thread  through  many  other  prophecies.  In  the  collec- 
tions of  such  predictions,  it  was  usually  found  in  the 
first  rank.  It  was  said  to  have  originated  from  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  prophets,  from  Joachim  him- 
self. Certain  it  is,  that  its  influence  was  deep  and 
abiding.  The  very  name  of  Frederick  became  signifi- 
cant, and  whoever  among  princes  and  monarchs  bore 
it,  excited  the  expectation  that  he  was  destined  to  be- 
come the  instrument  of  a  great  and  fortunate  change. 
Earlier,  it  was  a  Frederick  from  the  Orient  who  was 
expected.  The  natural  son  of  Frederick  XL,  who  died 
in  1258,  appears  to  have  been  called  Frederick  of  An- 
tioch  for  this  reason.  Later  it  was  simply  Frederick, 
or  the  third  of  this  name,  the  Eagle,  who  was  to 
spread  his  wings  from  sea  to  sea,  even  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  By  him,  or  at  least  in  his  time,  pope 
and  clergy  were  to  be  imprisoned,  scattered,  stripped  of 
their  wealth  or  even  killed.  Even  in  the  confessions, 
which  the  Catharists  of  southern  France  made,  in  the 

1  Hagen'8  OuUrrtick.  Chromk^  in  Pezii  ScHptortM  Ser.  AuHr^  t, 
1106. 
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year  1321,  before  the  Inquisition,'  allusion  is  made 
to  the  expectation  which  they  cherished,  that  Frede- 
rick 1 1 1  would  arise,  extend  their  Catharist  communion, 
their  Gnostic  and  dualistic  church,  and  while  protect- 
ing them,  violently  oppress  the  clergy  and  the  Church. 
In  upper  Italy,  a  prophet  of  the  third  Frederick 
excited  a  bloody  religious  war.  Dolcino,  who  had 
attained  the  headship  of  an  order  of  mendicants  mo- 
delled after  the  Minorites,  sent  forth  from  the  comer 
in  which  he  had  concealed  himself,  his  prophetic  let- 
ters, one  after  the  other,  in  the  first  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Stirred  up  by  the  writings  of  Joa- 
chim, and  by  kindred  ideas  relative  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  its  connection  with  the  world's  his- 
tory, he  announced  that  it  was  revealed  to  him,  that 
Frederick  of  Aragon  would  be  called  to  the  dignity  of 
cm|M:ror,  and  that  there  would  immediately  ensue  a 
general  slaughter  of  the  entire  clcrgj",  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  religious  bodies.  Then  a  holy  pope  was  to  be 
raised  up,  in  whose  days  the  apostolic  brethren  would 
enjoy  full  freedom,  and  the  whole  earth  be  converted 
to  the  new  and  cverla.iting  gospel  of  the  most  perfect 
poverty.  Dolcino  fixed  the  occurrence  of  this  event  so 
near  that  he  very  speedily  outlived  the  pniclicil  refu- 
tation of  his  prophecy.     He  was  so  slightly  perplexed, 

1    Ib  lfa«  Ct^»  rrHtMBU^  ft. 
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however,  that  in  his  next  prophetic  manifesto^  he  sim- 
ply removed  for  one  year  the  date  of  its  fulfilment 
Persecuted,  Dolcino  with  his  1400  followers  took  the 
sword,  seized  and  fortified  a  mountain  in  the  territory 
of  Vercelli,  and  a  war  sprang  up,  marked  by  all  the  atro- 
cities of  the  timeS)  in  which  he  at  last  was  conquered  and 
with  his  deluded  followers  came  to  a  horrible  end.  His 
adherents,  widely  scattered,  still  believing  firmly  in  the 
judgment  to  be  visited  upon  the  clergy  and  his  holiness 
the  pope  by  the  predestined  emperor,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and,  fifteen  years  after  the 
death  of  the  prophet,  several  scores  of  the  followers  of 
Dolcino  were  burned  upon  the  market  place  at 
Tadua.  * 


1  Uiatoria  Dulcinif  cum  Additamento,  in  Muratoii  Script.  lUr, 
Ital^  b:,  425. 
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We  have,  in  the  teachings  of  Dolclno,  the  germs  and 
fruits  of  a  prophetic  system,  which,  like  nothing  be- 
fore or  after  it,  was  developed  into  a  spiritual  power, 
deeply  penetrating  the  literature  of  the  Church,  and 
for  centuries  filling  the  souls  of  men  with  hope  and 
fear,  contruUin,';  their  representations  of  the  purposes 
of  God,  and  of  the  things  to  be  expected  and  accom- 
plished. J<«ichim,  the  author  of  this  s>*stem,  and 
founder  of  the  cc>ngre;;ation  of  monks  at  Kiore  in 
Calabria,  was  a  profound  thet>!o^i.in,  cultivated  by  the 
most  careful  biblical  situdies,  allli<>u[;h  ;tftcrA'ards  (that 
his  writings  niit;ht  apitear  to  be  the  results  of  a  mira- 
culous enlightenment  J.  it  wai  afTirniMl  that  he  was  en- 
tirely destitute  of  education.  '  Joachim  hiin-M-lf 
aflirmed,  that  lie  was  n<'t  a  prophet,  in  the  strict 
sense;  but  that  the  spirit  of  understanding  had  lieen 
given  ti>  him,  or.  in  other  wurds,  the  gift  rightly  to 
interpret  the  pniphelic  contents  of  the  Did  and  New 
Te^t.iinenn.  anil  to  construct  the  course  of  hi-.ti'r\'. 
the  ihan^eful  f.ite  cf  the  Church,  from  the  prophciic*, 

1    A'  ■  •  I  <■.  "I  nlir.t.  -til  I'lltn.  a|.l>  n««.  n 
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analogies  and  types  of  tlie  Bible.  He  himself  de- 
scribes {Com.  in  ApocaL  p.  39)  how;  meditating  one 
Easter-night,  suddenlyjby  a  divine  revelation,  the  entire 
fulness  of  the  contents  of  the  Apocals^pse,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  were 

* 

made  perfectly  clear  to  him.  It  appeared  to  hun,  as 
if  a  stream  of  bright  light  was  poured  all  at  once  into 
his  souL  He  could  say,  accordingly,  to  the  Abbot 
Adam  of  Persigny,  at  Rome,  that  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  were  as  clear  to  him  as  they  had 
formerly  been  to  the  biblical  prophets  themselves. 

Three  popes,  Lucius  HI.,  Urban  HI.  (i  185),  and 
Clement  HI.  (1188),  advised  Joachim  not  to  hide  the 
revelations  which  God  had  imparted  to  him,  and  to 
publish  the  writings  which  he  had  subjected  to  the 
judgment  of  the  papal  chair  (the  Concordia^  the  Psal^ 
ieriiim^  and  the  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse),  ^ 
King  Richard  of  England,  and  English  and  French 
bishops  of  high  standing,  asked  counsel  of  him.  ^  The 
report  of  the  appearance  of  so  great  a  prophet  as  Joa- 
chim produced  during  his  life  (he  died  in  the  year 
1202)  great  excitement  even  in  the  remote  North, 

1  Jaff6  Regetia^  1085.  Vita  Vrhani  III^  in  Muratori  Scr,  iv,  476. 
Joachim  also  nameii  thcso  three  writings  in  his  Confessions.  See 
GregoniLauri,  Joachim  Magnu%  /'rojt>A«/a  (Naples)  p.  166. 

2  Benedict!  Abbatis  roUoburgcus.,  Qt%ia  Regii  Ilenrid  (LondoDt 
1867;,  ii,  151-155. 
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antlo'cn  where  his  writings  were  not  yet  known.  His 
coiitcm|Kirarics  frequently  inscribed  his  name  in  thtir 
chronicFcs,  with  the  addition;  "  We  must  wait  to  see 
whvthcrhis  prophecies  are  confinned  by  tlie  result 
Every  thing  a  still  uncertain."  And  yet  vciy  little 
«as  really  known  before  the  year  1230  of  the  contents 
of  his  prophetic  writings.  It  had  only  been  noticed 
with  astonishment  that  he  had  said  to  tlie  English 
kin;:  and  his  bishops,  that  the  Antichrist  whom  the 
apostle  Paul  had  described  as  the  man  of  sin  and 
Kin  of  perdition,  would  soon  appear  upon  the  papal 
chair; — that  he  was  already  bom.*  Since  the  opinions 
of  Joachim  were  not  yet  known  in  their  full  extent, 
thi:t  attracted  universal  attention.  It  was  not  known 
that  Joachim  had  discovered  more  than  one  Antichrist 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  in  the  prophetic 
intimations  of  the  Uiblc.  It  was  not  known  that,  in 
consc<jucnce  of  the  deep  corruption  of  the  Church  and 
the  [Kjisunous  influence  of  the  Roman  Curia,  he  natu- 
rally came  to  the  idea  that  all  these  evils  met  at 
Rume,  concentrated  in  a  single  person  and  a  single 
pojw. 

Ilonoriuf  III.  likewise  declared  aflcrthe  death  of  the 
al>lK>t,  that  since  Joachim  had  submitted  in  writing 

I  Il-DnJul,  Fi-lfulinrg.  p.  lU.     Bogci  d<  Uwitaks,  ap.    Sttil^ 
itrr.  Amfl.  Scrift^  Ji.  Mt. 


writings   to  the  judgment  of  the  Apostolic 

cl         and   bad   confessed   the   faith   of  the  Roman 

I,  it  should  be  announced  throughout  aJl  Cala- 

rit  the  j>ope  rqjarc  n  as  a  good  catholic  * 

decree  of  tlie  pope  was  (  ecially  directed  against 
;  tcrcians,  who  had  taken  mucli  pains  to  secure 
tl  rondcmnation  of  the  man  who  had  separated  him- 
self from  their  order  witli  his  congrt^ation,  or  at  least 
to  effect  the  rejection  of  his  writings  ;  as  tliey  liad  also 
labored  to  bring  about  the  condemnation  made  by 
Innocent  III.  of  a  statement  respecting  the  Trinity, 
in  which  Joachim  had  censured  Peter  of  I^mbard. ' 
Joachim  left  behind  the  reputation  of  being  no  less  a 
holy  man  than  one  prophetically  illuminated.  Nu- 
merous miracles  were  related  of  him  ;  in  the  churches 
of  Calabria  a  religious  ceremony  was  dedicated  to  him 
as  to  other  saints ;  and  the  Bollandists  introduced 
him  into  their  great  work  upon  the  saints.  Man/ 
really  cheri^ed  the  view,  that  in  him,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the  christian  world 
had  received  a  genuine  prophet,  and  that  in  his  writ- 
ings was  first  presented  the  true  key  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  history  of  the  wdrld  and  of  the 
church. 

I  LMnberUni (Benedict SIX),  De  Senonita  Dei  JJeatiJitatimu,  il_ 
318. 
3  Qemise,  EUtoir*  4e  [AbU  Joachivt  (Paris,  1745),  a,  469. 
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After  the  miiJdlc  of  the  thirtcenlh  ccntur\',  other 
writings  appeared,  hitherto  unknown,  under  the 
name  of  Joachim, — his  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah.  Had  these  been  gcnuino,  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  so  many  historic  prophecies,  falling  into  the  pcnud 
from  1^3  to  1240^  would  have  presented  the  mo^C 
wonderful  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  prophecy. 
They  were  comiK>sed,  however,  by  Italian  Minorite';, 
afthough  entirely  in  the  spirit  and  method  of 
Joachim.  By  means  of  these  new  writings  esiKtially 
the  commentary  of  Jeremiah,  which  was  generally 
accepted  with  entire  confidence  as  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  the  C'alabrian  abbot,  the  doctrines  of 
Joachim  were  first  spread  abroad  through  a  wider 
circle,  and  formed  a  school.  It  wa5  said  that  an  aged 
abbot  of  the  order  of  Fiure  had  entrusted  the 
writings  of  Joachim  to  tlie  convent  of  Mimiritet  in 
I'i'ia,  for  fear  that  his  own  convent  would  be  destniycd 
by  the  Kmperor  FredericW.  (Salimbcne.  p.  loi  ) 
Hence  it  was  that  the  Minorites  became  the  most 
diligent  dissemin.itors  of  his  writin;;s,  A  contem- 
pi>rary  alTirms  that  the  pr-iphecie^  of  Joachim  came 
to  light  aUiut  (he  ye.ir  1250.  when  th^-  Cardinal  tie 
I'orto  sent  them  to  (ierm.iny.  •    The  Minorite,  Adam 

I  r.om.!  ..f  Ho!)-  r.tn.11  iti  t.i*  (iioi.riiit.  Ii  I.ilin  r>'...tit>8  <A  ■).« 
vxK  ,.1  t^Hkc  tuU  U-i-Kt^o.     »<-  UuibUxi  .1ai.,.i.m..i   /fdi,  >ll,^ 
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Marsh,  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  Bishop  Grosseteste 
of  Lincoln  fragments  from  Joachim,  wh^ch  had  just 
been  brought  to  England  from  the  continent  fay  a 
Minorite,  ''in  order  that  he  might  know  ndiethc^ 
or  not  the  judgment  of  God  was  soon  to  break  over 
prelates  and  clergy;  princes  and  people."  ^  In  Italy 
Joachimites  were  found  as  well  among  Gudphs 
as  Ghibellines.  Salimbene  mentions  many  of  them. 
Notaries,  physicians,  judges  and  literary  persons 
regularly  assembled  at  the  residence  of  Hugo  de 
Barcola,  one  of  the  most  honored  of  the  Minorites, 
to  listen  to  his  lectures  on  Joachim.  A  professor 
of  theology,  Rudolph  of  Saxony,  abandoned 
scholasticism  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
this  theology  of  prophecy.  Now,  however,  the  entire 
structure  of  Joachimism  was  powerfully  shaken  by 
events  which  did  not  at  all  correspond  with  the 
prophetical  reckoning.  On  the  one  hand,  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  to  whose  government 
so  significant  a  position  had  been  assigned  in  this 
system,  occurred  in  the  year  1250,  and  brought  about 
the  entire  triumph  of  the  Papacy  over  the  empire — 
in  total  opposition  to  the  prophecy  of  Joachim,  who 
had  assigned  a  much  longer  life  to  the  Emperor — 

I  Adae  de  Marisco  Epitiolm^  p.  147,  in  tho  Monumenta  FraticUcana^ 
ed.  Bruwcr. 
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ic^'cnty  or  se\-cfity-two  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  announced  to  the  Church,  i>^  according  to  the 
Italian  and  Guelph  usage,  to  the  Papacy,  a 
Babylonian  captivity  of  seventy  years  ;  in  other 
words,  an  oppresMon  by  the  imperial  authority  for  a 
corresponding  number  of  years.  Ten  years  later  oc- 
curred another  great  disappointment  According  to 
the  system  of  Joachim,  the  second  period  of  the  world's 
history,  that  of  the  Son,  was  to  endure  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  years.  The  second  epoch,  accordingly, 
that  of  the  14oly  Ghost,  would  begin  in  the  year 
1 2C0,  and  in  conjunction  therewith  a  great  transforma- 
tion and  purification  of  the  Church.  By  means  of 
their  preaching,  the  Joachimites,  belonging  to  the 
popular  and  influential  order  of  the  Minorite^  had 
excited  in  Italy  great  exjiectations  among  the  people, 
and  a  religious  awakening,  which  manifested  itself 
in  the  flagellant  pilgrimages  of  that  year.  It  went, 
however,  no  farther.  The  world  in  general  followed 
its  ordinary  course.  The  Curia  and  the  hierarchy 
maintained  an  attitude  of  indirTcrcnce  or  hostility 
towards  the  movement  which  had  seiied  U]xin  the 
people.  Tlic  Minorites  could  not  long  remain  blind 
to  the  conviction  that  not  the  slightest  inclination  to 
reform  hail  been  aroused  in  the  [e.idin^  circles  of  the 
Church.  Un  the  contrary,  that  evil  condition  of  things, 
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which  appeared  to  them  so  intolerably  and  to  be  the  • 
impelhng  cause  of  severe  and  impending  judgments, 
was  evidently  ever  on  the  increase.  ''  At  thb  time,'* 

i 

said  Salimbene,  **  after  the  experience  di  the  period 
between  1250  and  1260^  I  have  entirely  abandoned 
the  teachings  of  Joachim,  and  I  will  henceforth  believe 
only  what  I  see."*^  He  did  not,  however,  remain 
steadfast  in  his  determination ;  for  when  in  his  later 
years  (about  1284)  he  wrote  his  chronicles,  he  Imd 
again  become  a  believing  follower  of  Joachim.  Hugo 
had  said  to  him  that  only  the  carnally-mindcJ 
rejected  the  prophecies  of  Joachim,  because  he 
announced  disagreeable  things,  many  and  severe 
sufferings  and  trials.  Joachim  himself  had  in  fact 
declared  his  computations  to  be  uncertain,  and 
declined  to  fix  a  definite  period  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  prophecies.  His  followers,  however,  were  ready 
with  expedients.  Some  said  the  third  epoch,  that 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  certainly  begun  with  the 
year  1260,  that  the  Flagellant  pilgrimages  were  the 
token  of  its  beginning,  and  that  the  characteristic  of 
this  period,  the  power  and  activity  of  monastic 
orders,  was  actually  present.  Others,  like  Ubertino  of 
Casale,  said  that  Joachim  had  rightly  announced  the 

1  Dimisi   total  iter  istam  doctrinam,  ct  dispono  noa  credere,  nisi 
qxue  vidcro.    SaUmbutic,p.  131. 
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year  of  the  second  qxKh  (l2flo),  but  it  must,  hnw ever, 
be  reckoned  from  the  rc:>urrcction,  nut  from  tlie  birtit 
of  Christ:  so  that  the  [>criod  of  the  Holy  Si>irit ' 
would  begin  in  tlic  year  1293.  In  fact,  the  honor 
and-  the  prophetic  authority  of  Joachim  were 
cultivated  in  the  heart  of  every  genuine  Minorite; 
for  the  prophet  haJ  not  only  declared  the  l)i;;h 
ccc1e>iastical  importance  and  dignity  of  the  order, 
but  had  also  announced  that  the  Dominicans  would 
be  \'isited  with  the  judgments  threateninij  the  Test  of 
the  clergy,  while  the  Minorites  were  to  hapi  ily 
continue  until  the  end  of  the  world.  (S.ilinibenc,  p. 
33S )  Kvcn  Juhn  of  I'arma,  the  uni\ers;illy  respected 
Gemral  of  the  Order,  was  obliged,  afti.T  his  rcliremcnt 
from  the  Joachiniites,  to  submit  him«^-lf  to  a  se\i'te 
cx.imin.ilion ;  and  his  succes-w^r  and  JikI^;)',  ^.liiit 
lloti  J  Ventura,  threatened  to  damn  him  a-*  hoictic,  m> 
offensive  were  his  opinions  ab'*ut  liic  est.itc  and 
future  prosjtects  uf  the  Church.  lie  was  only  ^avid 
by  the  inter|>Oiitiun  of  the  |H)|>e.'   Tliit  was  all  the 

I  IV-   f'tmiita   rr|<.-at- 'llr  iK'-iI  \-j   SnliniUli- ;   •■   UMn  miit 

*lir  ii'-l  ■]>.  o  Olli'.'il  !>••'(  thai  Il-.i.j..t.l<iia  na.  pn  .  I.I  i>l  tin 
tii..1  l--<"-  xl  ll.a  I.in.'  1.'  ii>>>  1.41'  )'■■>  .....t  ir.«.  ri..1r. 
tl....|...  .1.1...  .(  ]-4Miia  -'•   .aiv'ii'fl   l>>  (■»■.   VI,ai.la  (. -t..*! 
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more  strange,  «nce  Bmiaventara,.  as  is  evident  fitMn 

» 

his  a>minentaiy  on  the  Apocalypse^  hdd  tiie  sftme 
views  with  his  predecessors  concermng  the  comiptioa 
of  the  Church,  and  the  chief  cause  of  t^  Aat  i%  the 
•Roman  Curia  polluted  by  simony.  ^ 

A  genial  survey  of  the  system  of  Joadum  diows 
US|  certainly,  the  significant  germs  which  it  ccMitattis^  if 
we  take  into  view  the  prevailing  form  erf*  doctrine^  and 
the  hierarchical  system  of  the  times.  The  histoiy 
of  the  human  race^  according  to  Joachim  and  his 
school,  runs  in  three  great  epochs :  I.  That  of  the 
Father  (the  Ante-Christian  period,  or,  after  the  type 
of  the  three  chief  apostles,  the  Petrine  period),  XL 
That  of  the  Son,  or  the  Pauline  period  (from  Christ  to 
the  year  1260).  III.  That  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the 
Johannean  period.  The  two  latter  periods,  however, 
should  not  be  so  sharply  separated  from  one  another ; 
for  the  one  passes  over  into  the  other  by  a  silent, 
gradual  and  imperceptible  transition ;  so  that  the 
period  from  1200  to  1260  is  as  much  the  end  of  the 
second,  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  period. 

The  Church  has  become,  chiefly  through  the  ruinous 
influence  of  the  popes,  altogether  sensual,  a  house  of 
prostitution,  a  den  of  robbers.  Nevertheless,  God  has 
left  in  her  a  seed  of  blessing  and  of  grace.  The 
clergy  has  become  despised  for  its  vices  ;  the  pre- 
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lates  are  adulterers  and  hirelings;  the  cardinals  and 
papal  legates,  the  avaiicious  plunderers  of  the  church, 
are  sucking  away  its  life.  Thus  ia  the  christian 
people  misled  and  spoiled  by  its  shepherds.  Whoever 
goes  to  Rome  on  any  mission  falls  at  once  amoi>g 
thieves — the  cardinals,  notaries,  &c  Rome,  the  city 
destitute  of  all  christian  discipline  is  the  fountain  of 
all  the  abominations  of  Christendom,  and  upon  her 
must  first  fall  the  judgment  of  Q^A.  The  chief 
instruments  of  tlie  divine  retribution  were,  besides 
unbelievers,  the  Saracens  the  Germans,  the  new 
Chaldeans,  and  the  Roman  Empire,  with  the  emperor. 
Prance,  the  new  V.'^yyA,  the  broken  reed  upon  which 
the  papacy  leaned,  and  which  pierced  its  hand 
through,  must  be  conquered,  and  its  power  broken  by 
the  Germans,  although  it  is  to  subjugate  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  around.  Tor  the  Italians,  who  have  so 
deeply  sinned,  the  German  power  is  to  ba  a  scourge. 
In  the  bitter  conflict  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Papacy,  both  these  mighty  powers  will  fall  in  ruin. 
The  pope  will  seek  to  destroy  the  bounds  of  the 
empire,  by  aruu'.ing  the  barbarian  nations  against  it, 
and  by  arbitrary  interference  in  the  distribution  of 
the  highest  dignities. 

The  emperor,  liowc\'er,  is  to  strip  the  pope  of  all 
temporal  dominion,  and  of  all  his  possessions.     Then 
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is  to  be  die  time  of  the  conversion  <&  the  oaHdos  •■ 
and  di  the  glorification  of  the  true  Church.    Now 
it  will  come  to  be  undentood,  tfiat  the  perverae 
striving  of  the  Chnrcb  after  an  unbecoming  uithori^^ , 
can  only  lead  to  a  cmitinually  increasiog  servitode^  ; 
After  the  empire  haa  done  its  work  as  an  instrument  - 
of  punishment,  the  avengii^  judgments  vriQ  be  com-  .- 
pleted  by  the  Saracens  (the  beast  oat  <tf  the  aea),  and  - 
by  ten  kings  from  the  East.    The  Saracens  are  ttien 
to  be  annihilated  by  the  Tartars,  coming  from  the 
North.    The  instrument  which  God  is  to  employ  for 
purifying  the  corrupted  Church,  and  for  the  bringing 
in  of  the  great  Sabbath,  or  the  epoch  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  will  be  an  Order '  of  contemplative  Eremites, 
who,  by  many  years   of  study  completed   in  silent 
retirement,    ripened    and    illuminated   by   prayerful 
reflection,  are  to  be  prepared  to  announce  the  true 
gospel  of  humanity.     To  this  order  also  will  that 
preacher  belong,  who,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Joachim,  either  alone  or  with  associates,  is  to  be  sent 
from  God  as  a  teacher  of  love  for  heavenly  things,  and 

1  Id  most  pauagce  of  the  gcDDJDe  vritings  of  Joftchim,  onlf  oua 
Order  ia  spoken  of,  a  blook-rohcd  society  of  Eremite*.  In  s  few 
paiuagcB,  hovrevur,  he  speakB  also  of  tiro  Orders,  of  which  the  one 
vae  to  fiiruieh  martyiB  for  the  truth,  and  the  other  to  devote  itsolf 
to  the  contest  with  hert'tica.  In  tho  conmicntariee  on  Jt;remiah 
and  IsBJah,  two  neir  orders  of  mendicanta,  the  Minorites  Hild  tha 
Dominioaui^  aru  distinctly  predicted.  (Cuinm.  in  Apocul.  p.  143.} 
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of  contempt  for  earthly  things.  (Comm.  in  Afvcal^ 
P-  137)  These  men.  now,  will  also  overthrow  the 
chairs  of  the  carnal  teachers,  of  the  ItaUan  "  I^ist^' 
aiiJ  "  Jccretist.s,"  of  those  flatterers  (especially  from 
Itolnirna,  the  valley  of  Tophet)  who  stimulate  the 
av.iricc  and  ambition  of  ecclesiastical  princes  by  their 
nefarious  doctrines.  At  last,  when  the  great  Sabbath  of 
rest  for  the  christian  nations  bc^pns,  under  the 
guidance  of  true  shepherds,  and  the  contemplative 
Church  celebrates  its  triumph,  then  will  also  come  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  and  unbehevers,  and  t.-\'en  ofthe 
Tartars  themselves.  With  reference  to  the  Antichrist, 
who  is  meantinio  to  appear,  there  arc  contradictory 
statements  in  the  writings  of  Joachim,  which  arc 
h<Hvever  capable  of  reconciliation  since  be  adopted 
the  i>]>inion  that  there  arc  to  be  many  Antichri^ts, 
partly  in  succession,  partly  contem[>oraneously,  and 
th;it  the  nearer  the  end  of  the  worlds  history  90  mu»;h . 
tlie  more  would  tluy  be  multiplied. 

Such  then  are  the  leading  features  of  the  prophetic 
piiiture  of  the  hi^t<l^y  of  the  world,  which,  sketched 
by  Joavhini  and  eonipk-ted  in  symjuthy  wilh  Irm 
(the  commentary  on  Isaiah  was  not  coni|>osed  until 
aljotit  the  year  l2</i),  controlled  directly  or  indi- 
rcitly.  for  centuries,  the  presentiments  an.)  tIioii.;lits 
of  mankind  rcs^fccting  the  future,  especially  in  Italy. 
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The  views  reapecting;  the  Gehitaa^  pe6t4e' And 
empire,  which  are  here  brooght  to  ligh^  are  coticelsr 
those  of  the  party  of  the  Gudph^  iriio  'Saw  in  tibe 
Germaiu  otAy  the  mriDce  and  idittuleriii^  oppresMNS 
of  c«iquered  natloiUL  They  T^hofA  tb  Mcogntie  tibe 
hif^er  callii^  (^  the  Empire'  ds  {t  was  even  then 
perceived  by  Dante.  "The  kingdom  of  theGennan^" 
it  is  said  in  the  commentary  on  Jeremiah,  "has  been 
for  us  hard  and  oppressive ;  the  Lord  must  needa 
annihilate  it  with  the  sword  of  his  wrath,  that  all  kings 
may  tremble  before  the  uproar  of  its  overthrow."  We 
recognize  in  such  and  similar  expressions  the  language 
of  the  Neapolitan  Minorites.  Of  the  leading  thoughts 
and  events,  which  the  authors  of  these  writings 
imagined  that  they  beheld  in  their  prophetic  mirror^ 
but  very  little  was  ever  realized. 

Of  the  two  powers  which  were  to  destroy  each 
other — the  Papacy  and  the  Empire, — the  first,  the 
Roman  Curia,  had  just  then  obtained  the  most 
complete  victory  over  the  German  Empire^  whicii 
lay  at  last  helpless  at  its  feet  The  Papal  See, 
however,  sustained  no  loss  either  of  possessions  or  of 
authority  from  the  Germans  and  their  emperors,  at 
least  not  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  and  never 
through  an  emperor.  When,  however,  in  the  year 
1303,  tlie  day  of  Anagni  came,  and  shortly  afterwards 
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the  pontificate  of  Clement  V.,  the  Joachimites  might 
»fll  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  their 
master,  that  France  was  the  reed  which  should  pierce 
rii;ht  through  the  hand  of  the  pope  who  leaned  upon  it. 
There  exists,  however,  a  noticeable  diflfcrencc  of  tone 
and  of  judgment,  which  was  not  observed  by  con- 
temporaries, between  the  genuine  writings  of  Joachim 
and  the  commentary  on  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah 
attributed  to  him,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Papacy.  Between  the  former  and  the  latter  writings 
a  half  century  had  intervened,  during  which  the 
I'apacy  advanced  with  gigantic  strides  toward  its 
goal,  the  dominion  of  the  world.  The  comiption 
proceeding  from  the  Curia  and  pervading  all  orders 
and  institutions  of  the  Church,  had  increased  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  Joachim  had,  so  to  say, 
writtirn  in  the  interest,  and  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  popes.  The  Minorites,  however,  who  com- 
posed the  commentaries  on  Jeremiah  and  ]s.iiah,  and 
who  used  the  name  of  Joachim  to  conceal  their  own, 
and  were  moreo\-er  "  Spirituals,"  and  professors  of  the 
new  doctrine  of  i>ovcrty,  inclined  rather  to  unspariii;; 
and  severe  condemnation  of  the  popes  and  their 
avaricious  and  lu.xurious  courts.  Joachim,  on  the 
Contrary,  although  recognizing  in  many  passages  the 
Konun  Curia  as  the  source  of  corruption,  yet  always 


spdce  of  the  Fapal  Chair  in  tenu  of  dw  hcg^mt 
reverence. 

It  was  not  in  Italy,  not  hy  the  p<^>es,  as  mig^t 
have  been  expected,  but  in  Fnnce,  and  by  Fmdt 
theok^ians  and  bishops  that  the  pn^diecies  of 
Joachim  were  first  attacked,  and  characterized  as 
dangerous  errcn:^  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Churdb  . 
Id  Provence  the  doctrine  of  Joachim  had  afacady 
produced  a  literature  ot  its  own,  when,  in  the  year 
izGc^  a  synod  at  Aries  imagined  Itself  called  up(Hi 
solemnly  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  the  three 
epochs  of  the  Church,  and  the  new  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  (Harduin,  Cal/.  Coital,  vii.,  512.)  This, 
said  the  bishops,  would  have  been  done  earlier,  had 
not  until  very  recently  the  works  of  Joachim, 
especially  the  Concordia,  Iain  hidden  and  unobserved 
in  several  cloisters.  Certainly,  in  any  other  case,  they 
said,  the  Papal  Chair  would  have  condemned  and 
branded,  not  only  the  writings  of  Ghe/ardino,  but 
Joachim  himself,  the  real  source. 

Somewhat  earlier,  the  Parisian  theologian,  William 
Saint-Amour,  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  writings  of 
Joachim,  without,  however,  knowing  the  later  works, 
the  commentaries  on  Jeremiah  and  Inaiah.  William 
discovered  that  all  the  signs  of  the  coming  Antichrist 
were  already   present ;  the  Roman  kingdom  with 
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FrLtli'rick  II.  had  come  to  an  cnt),  and  the  gilt  of 
miracles  had  bcvn  taken  away  from  the  Church. 
Consequently,  not  at  all  Joachim's  period  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  the  very  opposite,  was  to  be 
cx))ccted.  1  lie  refund  to  know  anythinj;  about  a 
comfurting  future  for  humanity  and  the  Church,  and 
it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  times,  that  the  Rector 
of  the  first  university  of  tfje  world  rejected  the  pro- 
phecies of  Joacliim,  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
promised  the  Church  and  the  Christian  world  a  long 
season  of  peace  an<l  prosperity,  and  a  pros[M.Tou3  old 
a^e,  continuing  through  many  centuries.  That  dark 
sketch  which  he  drew,  of  the  sad  condition  of  the 
Church  in  its  deep  dc(;radation,  was  not  so  diflTcrcnt 
from  the  pictures  of  Joachim,  apart  from  the  misiiun 
of  the  new  mendicant  orders,  which  he  ret;.irdcd 
as  injurious  in  their  influence;  but  biith  drew  from 
the  same  facts  opposite  conclusions.  The  followers 
of  Joachim,  said  :  Unless  we  magnify  the  brilliant 
future  of  a  purified  and  well  ordL-red  Church,  we  must 
be  wrong  concerning  the  Church  itself,  and  dispair 
of  its  divine  fuuntl.ition  and  mission.  Wjlti.icn 
aisunu'd,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  days  of  a  Ohurth, 

1  Ttila  w.vk  l«  1X4  t>r  Iti-  Itl'hnp  <WnniB  4i  U-l'iii,  Dn>l' r 
•I..-.'  1.1IU-  II  !•  -iwix  in  lUii-ti-  Am^H%  Vttl  II,  l:;i.  •■1  ; 
l.iil  i-v  U  iJliAiit  ■>■  SI  Aii>'>'iT.  «•  Ih-  kuUiL'r  L]t  (lie  l/.^Mr*  Ui^tM* 
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well  [deisli^  to  God  and  still  true  to  its  original 
destiiqr  and  constitution,  had  long  passed  by,  and 
that  there  is  no  promise  or  a  better  future.  The 
Chufch  has  now  to  look  for  nothing  else  but  the 
advent  <tf  its  great  adversaiy. 

Id  the  same  yearlniiAichbodit^  nevmiotdsflf 
the  more  fully  deveh^Kd  doctrine  cS  Joaddm, — t&e  , 
two  commentaries  on  tlie  pr<o[Aets — ^^leared,  tiw' 
Minorite,  Gherardino  of  Boi^^San-Donaino,  united 
them  in  one  work,  with  thYee  genuine  writings  of  the 
Abbot  of  Fiore,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Everlasting 
Gospel,"  and  added  to  them  an  Introduction,  which 
though  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Joachim,  sounded  to 
the  majority  of  the  party  like  a  lamentable  perversion 
of  the  genuine  doctrine.  Forbearing  as  the  Papal 
Chair  had  hitherto  showed  itself  towards  the  teach- 
ings of  Joachim,  yet  an  anathema  was  now  unavoid- 
able. It  was  accordingly  delivered  in  the  year  1255, 
by  a  commission  of  cardinals,  at  Anagni,  on  tlie 
complaint  of  the  Bishop  of  Akkon,  who  came  for  that 
purpose  from  France.  Gherardino  had  announced 
in  his  Introductorius,  the  advent,  six  years  later,  in 
1260,  of  the  third  epoch  of  the  world's  history,  the 
Era  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  With  this,  the  New 
Testament,  the  epoch  and  ceconomy  of  the  Son,  was  to 
be  fully  closed,  abrogated  and  made  void,  as  that  of 
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the  first  period,  or  of  the  Old  TcsUiment,  had  bccfl 
Bbroi;atcd  by  the  N'cw.  For,  he  added,  no  one  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  Order  of  Minoritcii,  now 
dcvclojicd  in  full  proportions,  all  fi;;ure3  and  riddles 
will  vanish  in  the  sunlight  of  the  new  Church  <A  the 
Iluly  Spirit.  As  in  the  b^inning  of  the  new 
cownant  there  shone  three  pcrson\  Zacharias,  John 
the  Itaplist,  and  the  man  Jesus ;  so  in  the  third,  the 
epoch  of  the  Spirit,  the  three  columns  of  the  structure 
were  to  be  Joachim,  Dominic,  and  Francis.* 

The  fate  of  GherardJno  was  fearful.  He  would  not 
recant,  and  was  condemned  to  a  life-long  imgirison- 
oicnt,  in  which,  after  eighteen  years,  he  died.  No 
one  any  longer  defended  the  Intrtxiuctorias,  which 
after  six  years  was  refuted  by  facts. 

Uut  the  doctrine  and  prophecies  of  Joachim  weie 
continuously  upheld  in  the  Order  of  the  Minorili-s, 
and  two  distinguished  men,  Fcter  John  D'Ultve  and 
Ubcrtino  of  Casalc,  gave  it  a  new  impulse.  Attached 
to  them  was  the  influential  party  of  the  Spirituals,  as 
that  class  of  men  was  named,  in  the  phrase  of 
J<i.icliim,  who  desired  to  retain  entire  po\-crty,  in  the 
s«.n<>c  of  the  founder  of  the  order.     The  authority  of 
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^oadum  u  a  pfopoet  mmdned  on<nWiHriihcgi'Ottty  it 
waa  discovered  tint  his  dates  restttd  iqiwi  {">>« 
conjectures,  and  were  tlMreforfe  Mfr'tdbe  stdctf^ 
taken ;  aKhoti^  tbe  nofflber  istiot  accoriBa^'te  die 
theory  of  the  apocalyptic  dajrs  taken  as  ]WM^  Ms 
always  retained  as  faidicath^  tiie  Igfeat  tcf aipg  (loitit 
The  entire  duration  of  the  woild  and  tbe^Onirdi 
was  now  divided  Into  seven  poriod^  In  each  of  which 
a  great  and  severe  contest  was  to  occur.  The  fifth 
period,  extending  into  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the 
time  of  the  complete  corruption  of  the  Church,  in 
which  the  Roman  Chair,  risen  to  the  highest  degree  of 
power,  also  contributed  most  to  the  general  corruption. 
With  the  sixth  period,  the  third  great  era,  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  had  begun.  In  reality  it  b^an  with  the 
appearance  of  Saint  Francis,  a  hundred  years  before ; 
but  it  was  then  still  flooded  with  the  dregs  of  the  fifth 
period.  The  carnal  Church,  however,  with  its  false 
popes,  was  ripening  for  judgment,  and  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  in  which  the  Spirituals  should  con- 
quer, and  the  spiritual  Church  should  manifest  itself, 
and  rule,  freed  from  the  poison  of  temporal  possessions. 
Then  the  Church  was  to  have  entire  leisure  and 
complete  power,  anO  endure  long  enough  to  bring 
about  tlie  conversion  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  of  the 
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whole  heathen  world.  D'Olive's'  commentary  on 
the  Apocal)-pse  was  the  Tavourite  book  of  the 
Spirituals  and  of  their  numerous  adherents,  especially 
in  Italy,  and  southern  France  ;  they  were  continual- 
ly upheld  by  these  prophecies,  expecting  from  year 
to  year  the  victory  and  the  public  manifestation  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  they  had  declined  to  recc^ize  any  pope  since 
John  XXII^  the  popes  visited  them  with  tiiat  fear- 
ful persecution  in  which  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
Spiriluiiis  were  burned  at  the  stake,  and  many 
more  died  in  tcvcrc  imprisonment.  The  bones  of 
D'Olivc  were  dug  up  and  burned,  and  his  writings 
were  prohibited,  until  Scxtus  IV.,  himself  a  Minorite; 
ordered  a  new  investigation,  and  declared  them 
orthodox,  since,  as  was  said,  the  passages  which 
had  been  regarded  as  objectionable  could  be  inter- 
preted in  a  good  sense.  ' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  victims  of  the  papal 

1  Hf  «•!  Mrln]  til*  />w««r  CWB«k'*w,  dQi-r  bit  partr  rbrvc  lh« 
^le  ma  III  (j-inliil.     Th"  innmriiiarT  !•  Mill  Doiitiiiinl,  t>iil  Uia 

■  IIH'Ira  (Vrarolnl  tO  •  |«|«l  CVODlUllna  IIDlI<-r  JutiD  X  X 1 1,  *rra 
IshrB  Iruoi  II,  BDil  tr  •uffli'irtil  lu  Bwhc  D*  ft.-|tiuiik>l  ailh  bi* 
tl'wa  rinrtiiM'Khlrr  votkwatKiaijHiw^ia  Ihrf-w  l>^3.  .I>t«r 
%'Um  Crmf\tiit  (Viiiirr,  14<4>;  Iicrv  ba  dnUtra  IhiiiibKr  VIII.  anJ 
Cti'Di'  nt  V    iu  br  lalw  piipra. 

3  run.  AouiLaU  <lc  l^un,  Bwrflim.  mi  M-iUt.  >V.m».  (!;.-«•<■, 
n:a>,P  31. 
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dogmatic  tribunal  led  a  pure  and  austere  lifi^  cones- 
ponding  with  the  rule  ksH  their  founder.  So  much 
the  deeper,  then,  was  the  aversion  aroused  against 
Rome  and  the  Curia,  who^  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people,  had  executed  the  men  that  were 
the  very  flower  of  the  Cathcdic  Church.  It  had 
already  been  said,  in  the  commentary  on  Jeremiah 
attributed  to  Joachim:  ^As  die  (the  Curia)  had 
murdered,  so  should  she  also  be  murdered,**  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  succeeding  period  had  a  continually 
increasing  anti-papal  coloring.  And  so  sprung  up 
the  fearful  thought,  that  the  Papal  Chair  might  have 
been  for  a  time  the  seat  of  the  Antichrist,  or  yet 
should  be. 

For  the  impression  was  very  deep  which  Boniface 
VIII.  by  his  entire  bearing  made  upon  his  con- 
temporaries ;  by  his  audacious  announcement  of  the 
dogma  of  the  papal  supremacy  over  the  world,  by  his 
tyranny  based  on  fear  and  terror,  and  by  his  undis- 
guised immorality.  The  astonishment  and  dismay  of 
religiously-disposed  persons  at  the  appearancie  of  this 
"new  Lucifer"  in  the  Papal  Chair  was  portrayed  in 
glowing^  words  by  the  distinguished  poet  of  the  Order 
of  Minorites,  Jacopone  of  Todi.  ^    The  view  of  the 

1  Thin  is  found  in  the  oldest  editions  of  his  poem,  but  hag  been 
left  out  in  the  later  ones.  Yet  To«ti  has  reprinted  it  in  his  <S!fort«  H 
MonifaciQ  Yill.,  Monte  Castdno,  1848,  L,  286. 
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Joachimitc\  that  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  should  be  for 
a  cunsiderable  period  the  spoil  of  an  adversary  of 
Christ,  who  was  to  bear  all  the  marks  foretold  of  the 
Antichrist,  came  to  appear  more  probable  in  the  eyes 
of  many  persons. 

It  was  still  more  easily  imagined  that  such  "  a  Man 
of  Sin,  and  Son  of  Perdition"  was  actually  sitting  in 
the  temple  of  God  and  adorned  with  the  papal  tiara, 
when,  in  the  year  1310,  Pope  Clement  V.  instituted  a 
public  process  against  his  predecessor,  Boniface,  now 
seven  >-eAri  dead,  which  was  continued  over  a  year;  and 
when  a  whole  scries  of  men  of  the  highest  standing, 
prelates,  abbots  counts  and  other  noblemen,  came 
forth  as  eyc-witnt-s«cs  to  convict  this  pope  of  unbelief, 
of  hcrcs)',  of  the  utter  disregard  of  ail  morality,  men 
of  whom  Clement  him^rlf  testified,  when  he  rejected 
the  suit,  that  th.'y  were  in  th:  highest  degree 
tru*tw<»rth>',  and  hid  only  been  moved  to  their 
declarations  by  teal  for  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  greatest  Italian  of  his  timc^  Dante,  who, 
although  in  a  way  |>cculiar  to  himself,  was  nevertheless 
a  Joachimitc.  gave  utterance  to  the  words  (Paradise. 
3;.  2;.J4)  : 

*■  lie  who  uiatpi  upon  the  nnb  mf  pUce, 
My  place,  my  pUce,  which  *■<•■■  b»  hceosM, 
Bcfure  the  prci«nce  of  ike  Son  of  God.**  1 
1  Lunsf.'ilov'i  n— ■toiloa. 
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The  poet,  however,  .nKd  not,  like  tbe  ^jlMAMyGr 
or  Fraticelli,  infer  from  tiii*  wtthdrtwalirf'  God  frnn 
the  ^pal  Cb^/that  all  done  m  caitii  1^  «di  a 
usurper  was  vdkl  and  Jovalid.  On  the  coottary, 
Boniface  VIIL  was  to  him  the  r^ular  mpieseatativtt 
of  Girist  upon  Mutl^  but  in  beaveo  a  uaorper,  as  is 
proved  by  Dante's  renowned  ea^residon  concemhic 
the  seizure  at  AnagoC' 

The  expectations  of  the  Joachimite  Spirituals,  at' 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  embraced, 
accordingly,  the  following  points:  (i)  A  general,  severe 
and  bloody  judgment  upon  the  Church,  which  had 
become  altogether  carnal,  in  which  only  few  good 
persons  could  be  found,  like  a  few  grains  of  gold  in 
a  great  heap  of  sand.  (2)  A  pope  given  to  simony  ^the 
so  called  mystical  Antichrist),  who,  a  living  pattern 
and  picture  of  the  abominations  of  the  Church,  claimed 
for  himself  divine  attributes,  and  received  divine 
honors.  (3)  A  pouring  forth  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  Spirituals,  to  rally  them  for  the  conflict 
with  the  great  and  last  Antichrist.  Such  were  the 
events   which    numberless    adherents   of  the    same 

I  (The  trizTire  and  impriBoniamit  of  Boniface  VIII.  by  the  tnx^ 
ol  Philip  (ho  Fair  at  Anagui  (Alagoa).  S^e  Dante's  Purgatory ,  ix ,  ST. 

■  1  see  the  flower-de-hice  Alagna  enter, 
AadCbnatinhiaoim  Vimrcaptinmade.*    H.B.8.] 
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party  of  Minorites  looked  forward  to  at   that  time 
and  long  afterwards  in  Italy  and  Southern  I'rancc. 

Another  proi>hecy  circulated  contemporaneously 
with  that  of  Joachim,  and  afterwards,  gave  much  occa- 
sion for  reflection,  and  was  firmly  trusted,  in  the  pas- 
sages which  could  l>e  understood.  As  the  legend  s^iyt, 
it  was  received  from  the  hands  of  an  angel  in  I  \<-)Z  by 
Cyril,  a  Greek  from  Constantinople  (a  Carmelite,  ahd 
General  of  the  Ord<:r),and  it  was  written  upon  two  silver 
tables.  This  prophecy  of  Cyril,  in  language  dcsf^ncilly 
ambiguous,  and  for  the  most  part  hardly  intelligible, 
with  many  foreign  words  and  bombastic  flourishes, ' 
is  one  <^  the  numerous  fictions  of  the  order  of 
Carmelites  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  frequently,  thoui^h 
in  contradictory  senses,  elucidated  by  members  of 
this  Order*  It  starts  from  the  year  1354.  and  first 
announces  the  conflicts  between  the  houses  of  Anjou 
•nd  Aragon,  about  Naples  and  Sicily.  Then  the  fall 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Roman  Chair,  the  severe 
burden  of  the  sins  of  the  degenerated  clergy  and  the 

I  A.  §9.  Tn  riprva  tbr  hb«  tkal  tbo  llolj  tibnt  baa  dnartnl 
fciB  th'-  rhnn  h,  it  to  mM  :  "  Et^mt  f»lmmU  mAf'^—  »  wh*-** 
Tb«  Bradlrmnl  MuDk*  arv  nikd  t'tttnfluim  (ij.  .-  i'lth-i— 
,him).  ttt. 

9  J^Mtaao  Ontutum,  S.  Cnllln  Cam- llta  (olannl  l"t»li-iM 
Anr-Il  mIhrim,  rui  aAi.  t'ommrDUrtiu  rhiHitiil  ■  Trtniuu  (!.(•«•, 
l«ej).  TUr  oUm  cKCamralui.-*  arc  id  \ht  BMmitM  CarmitiUm^ 
UViM^dm  VUiicn  (Aorelias.  171a.  L,  US). 


clerical  orders,  together  with  the  judgments  impend- 
ing upon  thcni,  arc  portrayed.  The  Imperial  Eagle  is 
exhorted  to  "  awake,  spread  out  thy  wings,  hew  down 
with  thy  beak."  The  stress  of  the  whole  seems  to 
lie  in  the  last  chapter,  where  an  admonitory  sermon  is 
preached  to  the  three  corrupt  orders,  tlic  Minorites, 
the  Dominicans,  and  Carmelites ;  and  the  impositions 
of  the  mendicant  monks,  and  their  illicit  ways  of 
acquiring  property,  arc  portrayed. 

The  author  himself  has  aupplied  a  key,  though  it  tip 
a  very  inadequate  one,  for  the  solution  of  his  riddles ; 
for  he  has  foisted  upon  the  Abbot  Joachim  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  prophecy,  with  the  fiction  that  Cyril  sent 
to  him  in  Calabria  this  prophecy  from  the  East,  and 
asked  him  to  interpret  it.  The  text  is  so  obscure, 
that  with  a  little  fancy  it  can  be  made  to  apply  to 
every  conceivable  event,  and  therefore  it  long  con- 
tinued in  high  esteem.  Rienzo.  believed  that  in  it 
Iiis  mission  was  clearly  outlined ;  and  Telesphorus 
seized  upon  it  for  other  ends,  and  made  it  a  part  of  the 
basis  of  Iris  prophetic  scheme. 

The  famous  physician,  Arnold  of  Villanova,  held 

this  prophecy  of  Cyril  in  so  high  esteem,  that  he 

maintained  in  his  writings  that  it  was  more  precious 

than  all  the  books  of  the  Bible ;  ^  he  probably  mean^ 

1  Boo  the  Cmiura  of  bit  wrltingi  hj  ■  tribuiul  of  the  Inquiaitioa 
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that  it  must  be  pUced  higher  than  these,  since  it  was 
written  upon  a  tablet  by  the  hands  of  angels,  while 
the  buolcs  or  the  lliblc  came  only  Trom  men.  Arnold 
vnx  besides,  a  zealous  Joachimite,  one  of  the  SfirttU' 
att.  and  altogether  too  bold  a  prophet.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  I'ae  whole  Western  Church  was  already 
completely  ruined,  beyond  redemption,  by  the  excess 
of  its  sins;  and  so  he  thought  that  c\-er>-thing  must 
rush  quickly  to  perdition  ;  and  therefore  (about  1397), 
he  put  the  coming  of  the  last  great  Antichrist  in  the 
)-ear  1316,  and  the  end  of  the  world  in  13J5.  Ill* 
positions  were  afterwards  condemned  by  a  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Sfuin. 

Spiritual  corporations,  like  the  Minorites  and  the 
Dominicans,  that  attain  great  power  in  the  world, 
when  they  come  to  the  height  of  their  importance 
naturally  imagine  that  their  history  muM  have  been 
foretold  by  divine  ap[Htintni<:nt.  The  Minorites  had 
taken  good  care  th.it,  in  the  Joachimite  writings^ 
there  should  be  found  a  very  dittinct  prediction 
declaring  that  two  Orders  were  to  spring  up,  one  out 
of  Umbria  (Aisisi),  and  the  other  in  Spain,  brilliant 
stars  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gosixrl  *  Juachim  had 
U  TBiiac-iiA.   111*.  In  rillaniKt*,   I't^^  Ltutan*  a  t—  IgUmaati 

I  CuBU«n  UrrgoclM  dc  Laorn,  Jttkimi  Mtraid.  FtriU*  AA*M 
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even  depicted  the  garba  which  were  to  be  worn  by 
these  two  frateniitics,  in  a  painting  of  the  cloister  of 
Fiore,  and  admonished  his  monks,  that  when  men 
came  to  them  tlius  clad,  they  were  to  be  welcomed 
with  friendliness  and  reverence.  ^  By  this  means  the 
Joachimitcs  received  new  support  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  judgment  of  the  great  Dominican  theolo- 
gian, Thomas  of  Aquinas,  about  Joachim  himself;  for 
Thomas  would  only  let  him  pass  as  a  well-meaning 
man  who  had  foretold  some  truths  by  happy  con- 
jecture, although  in  other  things  he  was  deluded. 
(Thomas  in  lib.  iv.  Sentent  dist  439,  I,  art.  3.) 
1  Oerardua  de  Fiacheto,  VUa  Fralrtnt,  p.  T,  ed.  I 


I 


VIII.    The  Propktl'u  Spirit  from   tkt  Fourltentk 
Century  ta  the  JiegimMing  of  tkt  Rtformatiom. 


The  silver  tables  of  Cyril  exercised  no  unall 
influence  upon  tlie  circle  oT  ideas  of  the  Roman 
tribune,  Cola  di  Kicnzo,  who  had  been  educated  by 
the  Spiritualists,  and  Fraticelli,  living;  as  hermits  in 
the  Apennines.  "  The  tables  of  stone  were  given  to 
Moses  on  Sinai,"  wrote  Cola  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV'.,  "  and  so  these  silver  tables  were  delivered  to 
Cyril  on  Carmcl,"  *  and  he  must  belie^'e  thesa  pro- 
phecies, since  Dominicans,  Franciscans  and  the 
present  pope  were  so  plainly  designated  therein.  So^ 
too.  Merlin  and  Joachim,  as  well  as  Cyril,  had  told 
berofchand  of  the  present  persecution  of  the  poor 
Eremites  by  the  pope  and  h's  inquisitors. 

In  Rienzo  were  united,  in  fact,  the  brooding  spirit 
of  the  fanatical  Joachimites  with  political  insight  and 
s  gift  of  domination  which  bordered  on  genius.  Like 
all  the  Jfuchimites  he  firmly  believed  in  the  near 
approach  of  the  third  epoch,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     \\'e  find  in  him  already  the  idea  of  a  future 

1  rapcBcMill,  QtU  M  Una*  mrf  m\m  JM,  (IMIX  ■.  tVk. 
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holy  pope,  accustomed  to  the  poverty  of  the  Gospel, 
the  ''Papa  AngelicuSi'*  as  he  was  soon  afterwards 
called, — another  Cdestine^  not  like  him  abdicating,  but 
supported  by  a  pious  emperor,  accomplishing  the 
renovation  of  th^  Church  and  the  purification  of  the 
clergy.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Rienzo  understood 
how  to  r^ulate  Rome  as  a  republic,  and  rule  it  almost 
like  a  dictator;  and  he  strove  to  unite  dissevered 
Italy  into  a  confederation  under  the  leadii^  of  Rome. 
Yet,  in  this  son  of  an  inn-keeper  on  the  Tiber,  the 
fanatic  and  the  visionary  were  stronger  than  the 
statesman.  Even  after  his  first  fall,  when  imprisoned 
by  the  Emperor  Charles,  he  firmly  maintained  the 
belief  that  Cyril  had  predicted  his  sufferings  (Pa- 
pcncordt,  p.  241),  and  that  he  was  still  to  be  the 
chosen  instrument  of  God,  through  whom,  at  the 
approaching  great  regeneration  of  the  Church,  should 
be  accomplished  the  political  task  of  raising  up  the 
fallen  Roman  Empire,  and  the  restoration  of  united 
Italy  to  Rome  its  capital.  His  views  were  fun- 
damentally the  same  with  those  of  the  Spiritualists 
or  Fraticelli,  who  at  that  time,  and  long  afterwards,  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  got  hold  of,  were  sentenced  to 
death  at  the  stake.  He  too  was  accused  of  heresy, 
yet  no  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him  at 
Avignon,  at  least  none  was  carried  into  execution. 
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I^tcr,  rating  in  Rome  for  the  second  time,  and  now 
sent  there  t>y  the  pope  himself,  he  ended  his  life  as 
*  a  tyrant"  by  the  hands  of  the  Romnn  populace; 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  classically  educated 
Petrarch,  who  joyfully  greeted  Rienxo  as  Ihe  saviour 
of  Italy,  also  shared  the  tribune's  prophetic  faith. 
Only,  as  he  had  lived  so  long  in  Avignon,  and  there 
seen  the  corruption  of  the  Papal  Curia '  and  the 
degradation  tA  the  Church  by  public  simony,  he  was 
mure  likely  to  look  for  a  great  and  prolonged  judg- 
ment, than  to  indulge  the  assured  hope  tA  a 
simultaneous  political  and  ecclesiastical  regeneration 
with  which  RienziwaifillaL  In  a  sonnet'  that  became 
famous,  he  declares  that  Rome  and  the  Roman  Chair 

I  L'a*mnBBUt>«lB,rfe.Jlia*/>rf'«  r«,(4.CwTM(r»dM,lSST), 
il ,  411.     (SuMtt'-l  C  r  I^  Uxitnit"*'!  IraMlUitMt,  In   Ttt  SnuMi, 
TnvyAM,  mmdMktr  Pttmt  «t  r^iMrh.  Unckn,  l<4»  : 
••<bT(«a«i  Babrloa  of  «i»b  iUtiim 
Bj  lb  wont  rrinn  lua  dnia'd  tbr  fgll  ni|t  DOV, 
Ami  Urn  lla  lantf  gnia  Ui  •bum  t»  haw 
N'lt  FuVT  BV  WuJma  U'ra,  bol  Lava  ud  Wla*. 
TlHi«ik  bopiaK  r  Mia,  I  ci4uaa<<  Md  plaf, 
YM  A^l  bn  i-noB  4nk  >«»■  ar*  Huldu-*  bfow, 
Wliu  (ImII  aicuD  ballil  up,  Bail  we  aruw 
<iH  (ulfa  In  <)»l.  In  Roop  i>«c  hnul  umI  •bttM, 
lltt  iikiliauUI  he  •ttBllcr'd,  Id  Uir  dart 
llrr  [mM>it  tuwrn,  nM-mlri  ut  llntvpu,  ba  btttTd, 
ll<-r  wankM  lod'  Auir*  Bod  cxilv  Ihmt. 
Fait  MHlU  Md  liKtfU  at  vlrlnit  riiall  the  WwU 
r>^w  In  pran- ;  and  vr  alwll  •»  ll  SMda 
all  fuU,  aad  hdljr  lu  wM  vurlu  dbidar-d."        B.  S. «.] 
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will  at  some  future  time  (not  so  soon  as  he  could  wish, 
he  says)  be  swallowed  up  by  a  Mohammedan  empire, 
whose  monarch  will  reside  in  Bagdad ;  ^  then  will  its 
proud  towers  be  consumed,  and  its  idols  be  dashed 
in  pieces  upon  the  ground  ;  but  then  too  will  begin  a 
golden  age  :  he  means  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
phesied by  Joachim. 

The  peculiar  prophetic  spirit  of  that  period,  a. 
mixture  of  the  Joacbimite  and  Minorite  Spirilnalism, 
was  incorporated  in  the  person  of  the  uafortutute 
Franciscan,  Jean  de  la  Rochetaillade  ;  but  his  visions 
brought  him  into  a  prison  where  Pope  Innocent  VI. 
thought  he  would  be  harmless.  Like  most  of  the 
seers  of  the  later  centuries  he  did  not  claim  to  be  an 
actual  prophet,  but  only  an  enlightened  investigator, 
to  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  disclosed  the  meaning, 
6rst  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  then  of  the  prophecies  of 
Merlin  and  Joachim.  FrcMSsart,  who  upon  the  whola 
judges  him  very  favorably,  describes  him  as  a  pious 
and  spiritually-minded  priest,  and  Petrarch  probably 
derived  from  the  visions  of  this  man  his  anticipatitm 

I  PetraTch  uses  the  word  "  Baldacco."  Italian  commenlaloM  do 
not  Heem  to  havs  known  that  this  metus  Bagdad,  which  at  Uwt 
time  wag  reputed  to  bo  the  chief  city  of  thd  whole  new  CbriKtiaii 
world,  the  Rome  of  heathendom.  Thna  Baldwin  of  Ninove  akjs  In 
his  CarpMt  Chrvnicor.  FlandriK.  ed.  SmctA,  if.,  TI3;  "  Hsec  civilaa 
Bandaa  (DagdadJ  e»t  caput  totju*  Fagamiiiai,  licut  Bonu  Chnfc 
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of  the  spread  of  the  Mohammedan  dominion  over 
Western  Huropc,  or  at  least  over  Italy.  Jean  de  U 
Kochctailtadc  felt  that  he  was  strongest  where 
Joachim  had  shown  himself  weak,  that  is,  in  exact 
d.itcs  about  the  immediate  future ;  and  he  compressed 
into  the  narrow  period  of  a  few  year^,  from  1356  to 
Ij/O,  a  wonderful  scries  of  extraordinary  com- 
plications, decisive  catastrophes  and  sudden  re- 
volutions. In  a  f<.-w  months  there  were  to  be  change* 
that  demanded  ccnlurics,  according  to  ordinary 
lislorical  cxiJcricncc,  To  him.  as  a  genuine  Minorite 
Sj>irituniist.  the  observance  or  transgression  of  the 
strict  rule  of  poverty  enjoined  by  his  Order  is  the 
v.T>'  heart  of  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  •  Ac- 
cording to  his  fancy,  the  trans^rc<«*ors  of  this  strict 
rule  of  poverty  are  the  true  cause  of  all  the  calamities 
and  maledictions  with  which  the  race  is  no-.v  vimIcJ. 
The  salvation  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church  can 
only  come  from  two  "  poor  rope-wearers"  {Cordeiani, 
Franciscans),  one  of  whom  b  to  be  pope,  the  oth<r 
•  cardinal ;  though  such  ••.■vere  and  destructive 
conflicts  arc  to  prvcede  th.it  the  whole  Church  would 
Le  annihilated  by  them,  were  this  at  all  possible.  And 

1  tl'  Mji  Mtrnltr  In  bia  /*  aplMM  Ctmmnlmrf  :  TniiMsr'»>ti« 
onlinta  fniUiiia  raiiUKan  luM  In  csiiw,  (|ikiI  Manr*  ina-faua 
Iril-ulaUnOr*  iofuwl'nMt  in  nbrM.*  Julwan  ilr  llupiwiMa,  JUb* 
MMfifrfM :   TaJf  mttam  <■  tM»iMt»m,  u  Urvwa,  AwwWai,  il ,  MI. 
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theilt  before  the  year  1370,  the  universal  "  restoration" 
irill  begin,  the  whole  world  will  be  convci  tcJ,  gathered 
into  one  Church  and  cordially  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  the  pope.  The  monk  put  the  time  of  hiS'  pro- 
{diecies  so  near  at  hand  that  people  were  soon 
undeceived,  and  the  court  at  Avignon  thought  itself 
fustiiied  in  keeping  in  prison  until  his  death  a 
prophet  proved  to  be  false.  Froissart  reports  from 
hearsay,  that  many  of  his  prophecies  were  fulfilled. 

Two  profdietic  women,  who  flourished  only  a  short 
time  apart  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
were  g'-^tly  reverenced  ti)  life  and  death.  One  of 
tnei-e,  Catharine  of  Siena,  was  and  remained  an 
authority  chiefly  for  the  Italians,  while  the  other, 
Brigitta  (of  Sweden),  was  honored  in  the  whole  of 
We6tt;rn  Christendom  as  a  divinely  illuminated  seer, 
and  was  diligently  read.  St  Brigitta  became  in  some 
measure,  for  her  own  and  the  subsequent  times,  what 
Joachim  had  been  before  ;  and  in  fact  from  the  c!os« 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Brigitta  and  Joachim  were 
usually  named  together  as  the  two  leading  prophetic 
authorities.  The  visions  and  revelations  which  she 
left  behind  were  examined  and  sanctioned  by  popes 
and  councils,  and  defended  by  famous  theolc^ians, 
like  Torrecremata.  But  it  remains  a  striking  circum- 
stance that  these  writings,  which  are  full  of  solemn 
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monitions  about  the  prevailing  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  should  have  been  to  highly  honored  by  the 
leaders  and  spokesmen  of  the  Church  itself,  that  is  by 
the  very  persons  who  were  doing  nothing  to  remedy 
the  evils  that  were  denounced.  These  writings 
contain  the  severest  complaints  against  the  popes ;  the 
Roman  Curia  is  painted  in  black  colors,  its  general 
corruption,  its  simony  and  its  traffic  in  sacred  things 
are  condemned ;  repulsive  pictures  are  presented  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  great 
sjHritual  orders :  and  Brigitta  puts  all  these  charges 
into  the  mouth  of  God  himself.  And  yet  the  Roman 
Sec  cauxd  Joachim  to  be  reverenced  as  a  saint ;  and 
it  canonised  not  only  Brigitta,  but  also  Bonaventurs, 
who  in  pithy  and  cutting  words  de^gnated  the  Curia 
as  a  wanton  clad  in  scarlet,  and  Vincens  Ferrer,  who, 
fifty  years  after  Brigitta.  painted  the  ecclciiasiical 
decay  and  corruptions  in  yet  darker  colors. 

These  propheu  pointed  out  usually  as  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  sometimes  as  aear  at  hand,  a  comprehensive 
and  wonderful  purification  and  renovation  ol  the 
Church,  to  be  brought  about  by  tbe  manifest  interpost- 
tioa  of  heavenly  powcrs(though  this  is  not  the  caw  with 
Vincens  and  Bunavcntura).  But  when  this  revululion 
and  uniwrul  convcfiiion  did  not  occur,  or  seemed  to 
be  kept  too  long  in  suspense,  then  it  naturally  cane 
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to  pass  that  those  men  who  despaired  cf  fhe  vital 
energy  of  the  Church  as  no  longer  sufficient  for  its  own 
reformation,  at  last  took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  determined  to  carry  out  the  work  of  reform,  if 
necessary,  in  the  convulsions  of  a  violent  and  un- 
sparing revolution.  It  is  only  lately  that  attention 
has  again,  in  Italy,  been  directed  to  the  visions  of  St 
Brigitta,  which  for  a  long  time  were  almost  foi^gotten. 
She  testifies  that  she  was  shown  the  Leonine  City, 
or,  as  she  expresses  it,  that  part  of  the  dty  from  the 
Vatican  and  St  Peter's  to  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo 
and  thence  to  St.  Spirito,  spread  out  like  a  plain 
surrounded  by  a  massive  wall,  in  which  the  different 
dwellings  stood  alongside  of  the  wall  (as  in  a  Belgian 
Beguine  court).  At  the  same  time  she  heard  a  vbice 
from  heaven  saying  :  "  The  pope  who  loves  the 
Church  as  well  as  I  and  my  friends  have  loved  it,  will 
take  possession  of  this  abode  so  that  he  can  call  his 
counsellors  to  himself  in  freedom  and  peace." 
(Reve/,,  6,  74).  This  has  not  been  overlooked  in 
these  latter  days,  and  St  Brigitta,  whom  the  Church 
placed  so  high  and  canonized  for  this  very  gifl  of 
prophecy,  would  say  to  the  present  pope,  that  he 
will  have  more  peace  and  freedom  for  ecclesiastical 
consultations  with  his  adherents,  if  restricted  to  the 
Leonine  City,  than  as  the  ruler  of  a  State.  ^ 

1  See  the  work  of  GenDarelli,  recently  pubUshcd  In  Florence^ 
Caj/itoliper  la  Ltbertd  iitUgiQia  e  rontifieia. 
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In  the  fourteenth  ccntur>',  when  what  was  un- 
it itur.il  anj  horrible  wa^  as  easily  believed  as  it  was 
frequently  enacted,  and  when  the  history  of  the 
Kuropcan  States  was  moving  on  in  morbid  throe<i,  the 
projihecies,  too,  were  very  apt  to  go  astray  as  soon  as 
tlicy  were  applied  to  definite  dates  and  concrete 
events.  One  example  of  this  :  the  year  1348  and  the 
two  following  years  are  among  the  most  extraordinary 
and  fatal  of  that  period.  The  diary  of  Michael  de 
Leone  >  communicates  a  prophecy  of  a  "  threat 
astrologer"  for  the  year  1348:  "There  will  be  a 
single  master,  the  Roman  Empire  will  be  ag- 
grandized. The  tyrant,  the  kin^  of  France,  will  fall 
with  his  barons,  the  pope  with  his  cardinals  will  be 
destroyed."  To  this  he  adds  famine  and  mortality, 
some  common -places  about  meteorological  dis- 
turbances, and  a  few  unintelligiUe  phrases.  Here, 
perhaps,  an  allusion  may  be  found  to  the  fearful  peat 
of  the  Black  Death,  which  then  filled  all  Eurt>pe  with 
terror ;  but  all  the  rest  failed.  So  little  was  the  Roman 
Empire  at  that  time  aggrandized,  that,  on  the 
contrar>-,  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
IV.  can  only  be  described  as  a  period  of  growing 
decline.     King  I'hilip  of  France  did  not  fall,  and  the 

1  In  BuhoKT,  AalM  »tr.  iitrmtm,  L,  4H.     M  lb*  ff/f*  wtth  Um 
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pope  with  his  cardinals  sat  at  case  in  Avignon. 
Here^  too^  we  have  only  wishes  turaed  into  pro- 
phecies. 

The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Crusades^  and  the 
general  dislike  to  abandoning  the  long-cherished 
hope  of  regaining  Palestine  and  the  Holy  City,  gave 
birth  in  Southern  Europe  to  a  spedal  order  of 
prophecies.  In  a  work  composed  in  1205,  entitled 
**  The  Seed  of  the  Scriptures,"  ^  it  was  predicted  that 
in  a  hundred  years  the  Holy  Land  would  be  regained* 
and  the  Church  delivered  from  that  simony  which 
was  the  cause  of  its  loss.  Somewhat  later,  in 
Southern  Italy,  a  whole  series  of  similar  prophecies 
was  fabricated,  more  and  more  positive  and  palpable. 
The  Carmelites,  who  thought  that  they  had  claims  to 
certain  places  in  Palestine,  were  especially  active  in 
this  affair.  They  gave  out  that  Christ  had  made 
a  revelation  to  one  of  their  mythical  saints,  St. 
Angelus,  to  the  effect  that  a  holy  and  powerful  king 
of  the  French  house  would  undertake  a  passagium 
together  with  the  pope,  and  deliver  the  City  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels. '  When  the  Spanish  house  of 
Arragon  began  its  reign  in  Naples,  other  prophecies 

1  D%  Semine  Seripturarum.    See  the  NoUlia  Smeulij  ia  Kangan'i 
book,  Zur  Getehiehie  det  Coneili  pon  Ly^m,  8.,  104. 

2  VUaSL  Angtli  CarmslUmf  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.    BoUand,  Mali, 
1L,  821. 
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were  invented,  promising  to  these  princes  or  their 
■uccewon  «  great  Umpire,  brilliant  conquests  in  tlie 
north  and  south,  and  in  addition  the  taking  of 
Jeniulem. ' 

For  this  purpose  Joachim  had  to  be  again  used,  and 
a1»:tg  with  him  Johannes  Aquitanus  and  Johannes 
Rata  were  adduced  as  authors  of  such  proidiecieSi 
It  was  well  tat  those  pious  women,  Catharine  and 
I)rii;iita,  and  in  general  for  all  those  wh>  w.-re  thfo 
tr  lublcd  about  the  condition  of  the  Church,  that  they 
lived  only  in  the  visions  of  the  futurr,  while  the  past 
and  the  sequence  <A  causes  and  effects  which  had 
produced  the  present  condition  of  the  Church,  were 
unknown  to  them.  The  corruption,  as  it  lay  before 
their  eyes,  they  heli  to  be  accidenul.  the  product  <d 
recent  times;  so  that  it  might  vanish  away  in  a 
suddeo  revolution,  under  a  fuller  out[>ouring  of  divine 
grace.  They  would  have  been  lost  in  a  Ub>'rinth  cf 
doubts  and  struggles  of  conscience,  and  wholly  dis- 
heartened, had  they  clearly  seen  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  Church  was  the  conscqueiKc  of  a 
regularly  planned  perversion  of  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances and  institutions.  Those  well-meaning  prophets 
of  the  "Papa  Angclicus,"  then  so  common  in  Italy, 
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had  the  fancy  that  a  ^ngle,  pious  man,  spending  a 
life  of  voluntary  poverty  and  austerity,  a  second 
Celestine  V.,  a  stranger  to  all  political  complications^ 
would  be  sufficient,  if  raised  to  the  Papal  Chair,  to 
effect  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  Church  in  the 
shortest  time.  In  point  of  fact,  for  several  centuries^ 
not  one  of  the  popes  had  effected  any  earnest  and 
permanent  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
And  in  the  bng  series  of  popes,  from  A.D.  1300  to 
A.D.  1500,  there  was  not  one  whom  the  popular  belief, 
e .  an  for  a  day,  imagined  to  be  the  foretold  **  Angelic 

But  he  was  expected  with  ardent  longing  in  all 
Italy,  as  the  true  Emperor  Frederick  was  expected  in 
Germany.  In  the  year  1514,  Julius  de  Medici  (after- 
wards Pope  Clement  VII.),  then  Vicar  General  of  the 
Bishop  of  Florence,  imprisoned  a  monk  named  Theo- 
dore, who  had  represented  to  the  people  that  an  angel 
had  declared  to  him  that  he,  Theodore,  was  the  "  *  Papa 
Angelico '  expected  by  the  Italian  people."  ^  When 
Savonarola  appeared  publicly  as  a  reformer  in  Flo- 

1  Thiff  name  came  from  a  miRimderstood  paAsago  in  the  old  Latin 
poem  ascribed  to  Tei-tiillian.  There  the  Hcrmaa,  who  wrote  the 
Pa-stor  or  "  Shcplierd,"  is  npoken  of,  and  this  '*  Shepherd  "  or  angel 
is  designated  as  the  angelieiu  paator. 

2  Cambi,  Slarie  FiorttUine^  iii.|  60.  Moreni,  Memorie  dgUa  JBaniiom 
a  S,  X9r«iuo,'ii.,  311. 
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rence,  he  was  accused  by  hii  opponents  of  really 
intending  to  have  himself  made  "  I'apa  Angehcus ;" 
and  his  adherents  actually  believed  that  God  had 
chosen  him  for  this.  And  all  the  more,  as  one 
Prospcro  fitti,  a  priest  of  Florence,  believed  to  have 
prophetic  illumination,  had  a  long  time  before, 
together  with  other  events,  foretold  the  coming  of ' 
this  bold  preaching  monic,  and  the  simultaneous 
elevation  of  the  "Angel  Pope."  Savonarola  himself 
aftenvards,  on  the  rack,  declared  that  his  object  had 
not  been  lo  become  pope,  but  to  bring  about  a  general 
Cuuncil  for  the  purification  of  the  Church.  *  As  early 
as  1491,  in  the  very  midst  of  Rome,  a  poorly  clad 
street  preacher  had  appeared,  with  a  wooden  cross  in 
his  hand,  proclaiming  that  the  revelation  of  the 
"  Pastor  Angelicus"  was  near  at  h.»nd,  loycther  with 
heavy  judgments  upon  Florence,  Milan  and  Venica 
Til-  citizens  of  Rome,  however,  did  not  show  the 
slightest  longing  for  such  a  pope,  who  must  of  course 
bc^in  with  stopping  their  most  fruitful  sources  of 
revenue ;  and  the  prophet  was  laughed  at  as  crazy. ' 
This  expectation  of  an  "Angel  Po[>e"  manilestly 
sprang  up  on  It.ilian  M>il.  Ity  the  simplest  mi.ins 
and  i.i  the  shortest  time,  altlKiu;;h,  as  it  wjs  for  the 

1   Otiin  l^nliol,  .«en«  tifltm.  \  1. 

I    bui%.  UiMMtn,  V*mn»m,  in  Unnlori,  Strtf.  Itat.  UL,  ^  p. 

USD. 
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most  part  bdlevcd,  tftv  a  great  iA^dffiog'df 
bkxMl,  and  after  the  wcularintloit  of  tha  Olardi 
propefty'^  wiuch  nsa  becoDM'nic  tudc  iCBlal  m  tlM 
prierta,  he  would  acetmplidi  Ae  g^Mttir-vbric  <X 
reformatioii,  rettorii^  tfie  Church  to  tiM  tnrth^tiw 
goq>eL  Itwutoonlbuiid tfaataati^^'-Aagitftesf 
was  not  nffident  ft*  tfal%  so  the  profdiecies  aoos 
became  broader,  and  towards  die  end  of  tiie  fourteenth 
ccntuiy  the  Ang\c  dect  one  was  enlarged  into  a  series 
of  four  Angel-Popes.  The  first  who  predicted  this 
was  the  venerable  Rabanus,  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
who,  by  the  accidental  error  of  being  mistaken  for  the 
author  of  Adso's  work  on  Antichrist,  obtained  the 
name  of  a  prophet,  and  was  credited  with  the  origin 
of  a  prediction  which  briefly  designated  the  four 
popes  who  were  to  bless  the  Church.  Joachim,  in  a 
work  ascribed  to  him,  the  Book  of  Fiore,  and  also 
a  so-called  Dandalus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  a  "  Revelation  of  the  Popes,"  bore 
witness  to  the  four  expected  popes.  *  The  third  was 
to  uproot  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  (here  is 
betrayed  the  Minorite-Joachimite  origin  of  the  pro- 
phecy) ;  and  the  fourth  was  to  wander  through  the 
whole  world  as  a  preacher  and  propagator  of  the 

1  Bidiop  Berthokl  ot  ChianuM,  in  hli  Omi  EecUtm,  60,  8,  », 
^TM  the  pMMige*. 
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Christian  faith.   Then  would  b^tn  the  catastrophe  of 
the  cnil. 

This  antagonism  of  the  tu-o  schools  or  tendencies, 
the  Joachimites  and  the  antijoachimitcs,  the  hopeful 
and  the  pessimists,  was  prolonged  for  centuriesi.  The 
monk  Giovanni  delle  Cclle,  of  Florence,  in  a  work 
written  against  the  Fraticelli,  summed  up  this  contrast 
in  a  concise  and  conclusive  manner.'  "  The  former  say 
the  world  must  be  renewed,  I  say  it  must  go  to  the 
ground."  Both  ^recd  that  the  Church  was  in  a  most 
woful  condition,  desperately  diseased,  and  so  defaced 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognised.  Bui,  the  one  said,  it  can 
and  must  be  restored ;  fearful  and  bloody  judgments 
will  first  come,  but  there  will  follow  a  long  and  blessed 
time  of  ecclesiastical  prosperity.  The  other  said,  this 
decrepitude  of  (he  Church  will  not  end  in  restored 
health,  but  all  signs  indicate  death  ;  an  I  the  cata- 
strophes, which,  according  to  biblical  and  traditional 
pro]>hecy,  are  partly  to  precede  the  coming  of  the 
great  advcTury  and  partly  to  attend  it.  arc  already 
begun  or  are  near  at  hand.  History  proved  both  to 
be  wrong.  At  the  lime  of  the  Great  Schi»m  (ij/S- 
l4$5),  Henry  of  I^ngcnstcin  reported  the  prophetic 

I  Cualura  dimnu  clw'l  auaJa  d  ilr«  rlbPirltw,  nllo  rflMi  il>« 
4r«  TufUwrr.  la  tbc  Cmmfnitm  it  JMtm^  la  Ibc  3mA«  ill  Cm*. 
MiMZ«a.  (BuLcna,   tBGl},  dup.  «'=,  p.  Ml. 
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■pirtt  as  in  full  blossom. '  There  were  soothsayers  la 
abundance  who  made  predictions  from  the  course  of 
the  stars,  or  from  conjectures  after  rules  of  their  own, 
and  found  a  hearing  ;  their  vaticinations  were  copied 
and  illuminated,  as  though  they  were  the  literal 
revelations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  short,  they  were 
floating  in  a  sea  of  prophecies  as  to  the  end  of  the 
■chUm,  all  of  wludi  came  to  confuaon.  Hemy 
relates  the  fate  of  one  of  these  prophets :  There  came 
from  France  to  the  cloister  of  Eberbach  a  learned 
monk,  esteemed  a  saint ;  he  had  received  revelations 
as  to  the  short  duration  of  the  schism,  and  was  sure 
that  it  would  continue  only  a  few  years.  As  the 
years  (lowed  on  and  the  schism  still  continued,  he  said 
that  he  had  not  weighed  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  sufficient  care ;  he  now  knew  the  end 
would  come  somewhat  later.  But  this  limit  also 
passed  by,  and  the  double  schism  became  a  triple  one. 
Then  such  a  feeling  of  shame  got  hold  of  him,  that 
he  threw  away  his  monastic  garb,  fled  from  the 
cloister,  and  wandered  around  th£  neighborii^  forests 
in  wretched  lay  clothing. 

One  of  the  late  fruits  of  the  ideas  and  prophetic 
spirit  of  the  Joachimite  school   is  the  writing  of  a 

1  Hfurici  de  HassitB,  Ltbtr  contra  Valicinia  TtUifhtri,  Theaaur. 
AnocdoL,  L,  3,  BIS. 
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so-callcil  licrmit  Tclcsphorus,  who  was  born,  as  be 
s.i)"t.  at  Coscnza,  in  tlic  time  of  the  {;rc2t  ecclesiastical 
ru|iturL-,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
and  he  gave  out  that  he  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thvbcis  that  is,  where  Thebes,  now  in  ruins,  once 
stood.  lie  relates  that  by  the  advice  of  an  angel, 
Kho  appcarctl  to  him  in  1386,  he  buried  himself  in 
the  study  of  the  prophecies  of  Cyril  and  Joachim,  of 
Merlin  and  Dandalus,  of  the  Sibyls  and  of  the  papal 
chronick-s.  The  fruit  of  his  study  is  the  glorification 
of  France  and  its  king  and  the  French  po|>e.  He 
said  that  the  schi«m  would  come  to  an  end  by  the 
killing  of  the  Anti-Pope  (the  Italian),  which  would  be 
in  the  year  139]  at  I'cru^ia;  then  would  follow  a 
great  renovation  of  the  Church  and  a  return  of  the 
clcr^'y  to  aIK>^tl>Iic  poverty,  for  all  their  wealth  and 
estates  would  be  taken  from  them.  At  the  same  time 
great  wars  would  be  .waged  between  the  nations 
of  KuTope,  in  which  the  two  allies  would  be  victorious^ 
vii;  the  true  (French)  pope  and  the  French  Icing. 
Fur  the  true  pope  is  the  one  for  whom  this  king  has 
dctl.tred  hiniiclf,  vince  the  kings  of  France  in  all 
the  l>a]>al  divisions  have  always  contended  for  the 
le-^iuimate  iK>[>e ;  and  he  must  contjuer  whom  the  pope 
bcljA,  that  is  the  French  king. 
Only  it  is  reourkable  that  this  Joocbimite,  with 
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Us  Guelph  sympathies^  who  hides  himself  under  the 
name  of  Telesphonis,  revived  and  appropriated  Wie 
legend,  now  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  about 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III^  who  was  to  be  the 
restorer  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church, — but  gave  it 
an  opposite  sense.  About  the  year  1409 — so  runs 
his  prophecy, — this  German  Frederick^  of  the  seed  of 
the  second  Frederick,  will  be  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne,  will  subdue  the  Roman  Church  and  set  up  a 
German  Anti-Pope,  will  destroy  the  clergy  in  a  blood 
bath,  and  then  march  from  Italy  into  France.  King 
Charles  is  to  be  his  prisoner ;  but,  miraculously  set 
free  from  the  prison,  he  will  fight  with  and  kill 
this  German  Emperor.  Whereupon  the  "  Pastor 
Angelicus,"  meanwhile  raised  to  the  Chair  of  Peter, 
will  forever  deprive  the  German  princes  of  their 
rights  in  the  election  of  the  Emperor,  and  will  elect 
and  crown  King  Charles  as  Emperor.  The  Emperor 
and  the  Pope  are  then  to  march  to  Palestine  and 
conquer  it.  Whereupon  all  the  children  of  men  will 
be  converted,  and  the  world  will  be  at  peace.  ^  And 
so  the  mask  is  taken  off  from  this  prophecy,  pro- 

1  This  work,  ascribed  to  Telesphorus,  was  printed  at  Venice  ia 
1616;  but  this  edition  is  so  rare,  that  PapenbrociL  and  Moaheim 
know  the  work  only  in  manuscript.  This  Venetian  edition  is  before 
me.  Aiuratori,  in  the  Anti^uUaUM  Ital.^  iii,  849,  has  copied  the 
beginning. 
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claimed  with  such  pretensions  upon  the  aulhority  of 
an  an|;el,  and  widely  read  and  believed ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  only  a  programme  of  the  French  aspirations  and 
political  aimh  It  had  long  been  a  cherished  scheme 
of  the  French  princen  and  statesmen,  to  connect  the 
Empire  with  the  royal  house  of  France.  The  Germans 
now  tried  to  weaken  the  effect  of  this  vaticination  in 
a  twofold  way,  by  a  counter-prophecy,  and  by  a 
theological  refutation. 

The  German  Anti-Tclesphorus  prophet  is  said  to 
have  been  one  Gamalcon,  a  relation  of  Pope  lloniface. 
VI 1 1.,  and  to  have  imparted  to  the  latter  his  outlook 
into  the  future  in  the  year  1390.  •  Like  Ttlesphorus, 
he  represents  that  a  French  king  wai  crowned  Roman 
Em|)cror  by  the  rt>pe.  This  king  is  to  wrc*t  the 
empire  from  the  restless  Germans;  Rome  and  Italy 
are  to  be  his  confederates.  The  clergy,  the  prophet 
goes  on  to  say,  has  already  levelled  to  the  ground  all 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  all  principalities.  It 
will  at  last  wrest  the  empire  from  the  German  nation, 
and  strive  for  the  annihilation  of  the  secular  jwincrs. 
Thtn  the  Roman  Emperor  will  march  forth  from  the 
6cld  uf  lilies,  subdue  Rome,  destroy  all  the  lords  ant] 
tyrants,  the   Roman   Empire,  take  the  French  king 

1  nil  pforkiH^T  U  In  tti*  r<,IUliaM  of  Wnl^bf  lAdnt:  tttf- 
MitfiH  r<MMMu  ■vaWui  JfoAarft^  rtc    (Vwbm,  l»4l>,  L  hi). 
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prisoner,  and  in  future  the  kingdom  of  France  will  no 
longer  be  honored,  but  only  the  German  empire.  A 
German  patriarchate  will  then  be  established  at 
Mayence,  the  German  land  and  peopl<vbe  raised  X» 
high  honor,  and  live  with  their  new  shepherd  (by 
whom  is  probably  meant  the  patriarch  of  Mayence^ 
raised  to  the  papal  dignity) ;  then  comes  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Holy  Land,  the  last  of  the  Crusades. 
Lazius  in  quoting  this  prophecy  leaves  out  the  long 
description  of  the  ecclesiastical  corruptions ;  yet  here 
are  found  allusions  to  thoughts  and  aims,  which  after- 
wards became  prominent  in  the  great  Peasants*  Wars. 
The  theological  refutation  of  Telesphorus  was 
undertaken  by  Henry  of  Langenstein,  the  most 
famous  German  theologian  of  that  time.  His 
book  shows  more  than  all  else,  that  the  Joachimite 
views  had  decided  opponents  in  Germany  as  well  as 
in  France.  Henry  declares  it  i>  a  heresy  on  the  part 
of  Joachim  and  his  disciple  Telesphorus,  to  speak 
about  the  "  leprosy  of  the  Church  that  has  committed 
whoredom," — a  representation  current  among  the 
Italian  J(a:himitcs,  especially  since  the  Guelph  party 
had  become  accustomed  to  confound  Pope  and 
Church,  and  to  call  itself  the  party  of  the  Church.  But 
in  Germany  this  still  sounded  strange  and  gave  great 
offense;   it  was  conceded  that  the   Roman   Curia 
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ml^lit  U'cII  dcscnx  this  apocalyptic  dcKnptiun.  but 
tliL-y  could  nut  cndurv  (o  have  the  whole  Church  so 
callc).  Ilcnry  did  not  find  it  any  the  less  ot>- 
JL-ctionjblc,  that  the  prophet  of  Coscnu  should  say 
to  Liytiicn,  that  by  confiscalin;;  ecclesiastical  pro(KTty 
and  robbing  the  clergy  ihcy  were  executing;  the 
divine  will.'  Henry  saw  clearly  that  the  pr'>pliet 
rcvtrcnceii  and  flattered  the  French  court,  vMthout 
bein^  aware  of  (he  real  connection  of  things.  Tor 
there  was  then  on  foot  a  plan  for  bringing  (>enoa 
uniK-r  I'rciKh  domination,  which  was  carried  "ut  at 
Chriitmas,  in  the  year  1386.  Just  bcruro  this, 
Ti-lcsphorus  sent  his  book  with  a  dedication  to  the 
do^e,  Antonio  of  Genoa,  doubtless  in  order  to  teach 
hitn  that  the  republic,  which  st.U  accepted  the 
llmperor's  sovereignty,  wouU  do  better  to  submit  to 
the  French  King  Charles  VI.,  since  he  was  mkmi  to  be 
cntperor  him->elf. 

At  la^t,  as  the  human  race  approached  the  great 
e|»och  of  the  Reformation  ami  the  rupture  of  Clin-.teii- 
dum,  the  prophetic  voces  became  more  threat<*nji!g. 
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•  fad  tint  Omattaf^mKttitBTpKpMsyma^^amip.    Tte 

'  Irtek  used  to  relate  «bout  their  St.  ^^wi^twifft^  th^ 

God  vfts  pleased  to  ghreUn  tha  q>tfft  ctptopbtc^ 

in  the  ihape  of  » in)odeifii%  beuitiful  quean  {dam 

■Sanaanim,  Bdbnd.  JTsDua&.U,  i$c^^  tad  soweju^ 

■ay  that  the  prophetic  igiirik  rf  those  timoft  bad  a 

etonied  goigon-ltke  hiDw,  or  at  the  beat  mpptattd 

like  a  sorrowful  widow  dad  Ingarmeatscirmoumii!^ 

There  was  no  longer  need  of  any  special  pro|dwttc 

gift,  for  every  one  believed  that  he  could  announce 

with    certainty    the    breaking    forth    of    a    great 

catastrophe.  Centuries  before  this  the  revered  Bishop 

Grosseteste  of  Lincoln  had  declared  upon  his  dying 

bed,  that  the  evils  of  the  Church  could  be  healed  only 

by  fire  and  sword  ;  and  now  Macchiavelli,  a  man  of  a 

very  different  spirit,  but  the  most  acute  observer  of 

his  times,  declared  that  one  of  two  things  must  come 

upon  the  Roman  Church,  destruction,  or  a  terrible 

chastisement  *  At  the  same  time  Pico  of  Mirandula 

believed,  as  he  declared  in  his  Oration  to  Leo  X, 

that   in   Italy,   of  whose   ecclesiastical  condition  he 

drew  a   fearful   description,   the  severe  and  bloody 

punishment  of  an  avenging  Providence  had  already 

begun,  and  still  worse  evils  were  to  follow. 

1  Euer  proptnqno  aenu  dnbbfo  o  la  rovina  o 
■opra  Livio,  I.,  13  ^m,  Firenie  1843,  2T3.  Boi 
Potaifitat*  tfJjM  X,  slTe*  U>e  ontiou  of  Pico. 
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Just  heion  this,  Italy  had  seen  in  one  of  iti  ercat 
men  the  most  renowned  prophet  since  Joachim, 
GiroUmo  Savonarola,  the  preaching  monk,  who 
atoned  with  bis  life  for  his  firm  faith  in  his  mission  as 
•  sccr,  and  for  the  boldness  of  his  wamini^s.  As  to 
the  prophetic  gift  of  Savonarola,  the  judgment  of  his  , 
contemporaries  was  as  divided  as  Is  that  of  later 
times.  Hut  it  is  more  and  more  conceded,  that 
this  eytraordinary  man  actually  possessed  a  peculiar 
gifk  of  divination,  as  the  best  of -his  biographers, 
Villari.  has  declared.  The  historian  Comincs,  who 
always  sjM^aki  of  him  with  high  veneration,  aucrts 
th.it  he  had  told  him  things  which  noboJy  believed, 
and  which  had  all  been  confirmed.  ICvcn  Macclii- 
avetli  did  not  venture  to  deny  his  prophecies 
"  because  we  must  speak  with  reverence  of  so  great 
a  man."  {Discarsi,  !.,  12,  p.  272.)  Cuicciarxlinl 
withholds  his  judgment  until  time  shall  have  decided 
about  his  predictions 

Two  statesmen  have  boasted  that  in  the  cont> 
muniiies  in  which  they  li%-cd  nothing  important  e\-cr 
occurred  which  they  had  not  foreseen.  Cicero  claims 
thi«  for  himself;  and  the  other  one,  the  French 
I>u  Vair,  goes  still  further  and  asserts  that  not  only 
in  the  State,  but  also  in  his  private  life,  nothing  ever 
came  to  pass  which  he  bad  not  beforehand  seen  to 
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be  coming.  *  It  seems  to  me  that  Savonarola  had  a 
similarly  organized  nature. 

Savonarola's  prophecies  were  partly  the  result  of  his 
natural  insight  and  rare  penetration,  in  part  they 
were  the  conclusions  he  drew  from  the  course  of 
Jewish  history  as  applied  to  the  Christian  Church ; 
and,  in  fin^  they  were  also  the  interpretations  of 
visions  which  he  had  had, — as  he  himself  tells  of  one 
such  vision  of  two  immense  crosses,  which  were  shown 
him  on  Good  Friday  night,  1492,  with  other  won- 
derful pictures ;  and  he  gives  an  interpretation  of 
tlicm.  *  Tlie  future  holy  pope,  in  whose  speedy 
coming  he  believed,  was  brought  in  vision  before  him ; 
he  saw  his  face  and  form,  without  knowing  who  he 
was  among  the  living,  whether  an  Italian  or  a 
foreigner.  *  That  this  disposition  to  believe  in  visions, 
his  own  and  those  of  others,  was  in  him  developed 

1  Cicero's  ilatcmcnt  la  In  hii  SpiUolai  Famil,  G,  6.  Du  Tiiir  was 
Frcsiilvnt  or  the  Parliament  of  Provuncr,  aail  tlic  fiTft  pnrliami'ntnrjr 
oratotofhU  century;  ho  lived  in  tho  timci  of  Henry  IV,  and  of  liic 
BiiTglicr  whts.  His  dcclaraliual  ivferrcd  (o  aLuvc  aro  quoted  in 
llenngi',  Obiirvalioni  lur  la  langiu  Fran^aiae,  ii.,  110.  Tbcrc  it, 
however,  ILis  ditfurcncc  l)elwcen  tho  Roman  anit  the  Frencliman  ; 
Du  Vair  Rsciibcg  liig  ontiolpations  to  «  Esgoeity  nhich  natare  Iiad 
pivun  htui,  whilo  Cicuro  bulievcn  Iiimsi'lf  iiiilebk-<l  lur  lii»  dieinatia  U> 
prulongcd  Etiiily  and  political  uiiperience  gmdually  alloiaei]  Liy  manj 
yeari  of  stTvice, 

2  Com/itruliam  Si' llationum,  Ulm,  Hli9,  t'ol.  9. 

3  Oratolo  dtlla  Renovaitont,  Fol.  119. 
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even  to  supcr;it)tion  is  proved  by  his  reliance  ii|)on 
the  angelic  voiccit,  which  Marclli,  a  comrade  of  his 
Order,  tnaintatned  that  he  had  heard.  (See  Villari,  i., 
296,)  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  his  (lohtical  pro- 
phecies were  fulfilled,  but  his  religious  ones  were  not 
fulfilled.  I  lis  reputation  as  a  prophet  wu  confirmed 
and  widely  diffused  by  his  prediction  of  what  nobody 
was  looking  for,  viz  :  the  French  invasion  of  Italy 
under  Charles  VIII.,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Mi-dici 
from  Florence.  Hut  he  also  foretold  with  all  deliniteness 
a  s|>ecdy  and  entire  devastation  of  Rome  by  fire  and 
sword,  because  Rome  was  the  great  deceiver  of  all 
Christendom  and  the  source  of  its  crimes. '  Tliii 
destruction  never  occurred.  He  further  maintained 
that  after  many  ericvous  visilations  and  woe\  with 
which  God  was  about  to  chastise  his  Church,  it  would 
a^in  be  built  upas  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  ajxistlc*. 
Savonarola  starts  with  tlie  idea  that  when  the  Church 
had  sunk  so  deep,  and  was  so  thoroughly  ganj^rcned 
as  was  then  the  case  in  Latin  Chri-ttendom.  e-^Hxially 
in  Italy,  there  must  ere  long  be  a  renm-ation ;  or 
else  we  must  suppose  that  God  will  forever  cast  off 
his  bride,  as  he  formerly  did  the  Synagogue,  and 

1  OrmaU  MU  Mnmttmm  Mt»  c'Amm  (Trah-r,  1.1(3),  f..1  1M. 
hUd*>«klba  riornMlM  DumIbIcm,  Li»«  lUuinl,  iMiniiUyrtbci 
•U  U  fc*«MH«b-*  fnfkmOm  aboot  lb*  Chiin.)k 
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cons^  it  to  a  bopden  and  hdidesi  pofitioa ;  ^ii, 
however,  Is  InconceivaUe  oo  die  prindidea  of  &itlL 
But  siidi  a  reform  as  be  had  fai  uiad  and  knged  for 
never  occurred.  He  wai  no  more  wocenfiil  in  Ina 
assurance  dtat  a  univenal  coovenloB  (^  anbfdieven 
ironld  follow  the  ecchaJaatkal  reuwatioa.  On  the 
other  hand,  he^degurijr  foresaw  that  his  prophetic 
mission,  and  the  wliole  position  into  which  he  did  not 
force  himself  so  much  as  he  was  forced  by  others, 
would  inevitably  result  in  his  own  destruction.  He 
longed,  he  said,  to  return  from  the  deep  sea  on  which  he 
was  afloat  to  the  haven  from  which  he  came,  but  it  was 
no  longer  possible ;  the  cause  he  represented  would  be 
victorious,  but  he  would  suffer  death  from  it  ;  for  the 
master,  who  bore  the  hammer,  would  cast  him  away 
when  he  had  made  use  of  him.  At  the  end  of  March, 
1498,  he  was  still  preaching  thus :  "  Rome  will  not 
quench  these  flames,  and  if  these  be  quenched  God 
will  kindle  others,  and  they  are  already  kindled  all 
around,  only  you  do  not  know  it"  On  the  23d  of 
May,  1498,  he  was  executed,  the  Pope  said,  because 
he  was  a  heretic ;  his  Order  and  his  numerous 
adherents  said,  because  he  was  a  witness  of  the  truth. 
A  sacred  oflice  has  been  dedicated  to  him  as  a  holy 
martyr,  and  persons,  whom  Rome  itself  hascanonized, 
like  Catharina  Ricci  and  Philip  Neri,  have  reverenced 
and  called  upon  him  by  this  name. 
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In  Germany,  down  to  tlie  period  of  the  Rc- 
rortnalii>n,  a  certain  po]niUr  treasury  of  propliccies 
was  gatlicretl  up,  which  was  at  once  the  expression 
and  the  nutriment  of  the  national  wishes  and 
anticipations.  Methodius,  Joachim,  Brigitta,  Ililde- 
gardc;  and  the  so-called  Sibylline  Revelations,  they 
had  in  common  with  the  whole  western  world. 
I'licre  has  never  appeared  in  Germany  a  man  like 
Savonarola,  who  claimed  prophetic  endowments  and 
was  received  as  posse^in;;  them.  But  the  names  of 
mythical  (icrsona^es  were  attached  to  the  prophecies 
which  had  sprung  up  in  the  heart  of  the  people. 
Thus  they  had  an  Lremite  prophet,  John  Lichten- 
bcr^jcr.  It  is  said  in  a  poem  on  the  war  of  Cologne 
in  1745 : 

"  Thi*  thing  (hr«e  yt*n  befure  10  p«ii  it  csom 
One  in  Mivenre  diJ  puhtirly  foretell ; 
Juhn  Lichienberfcr  ii  the  prophet'i  name. 
In  the  whole  kingdotn  ii  he  known  full  well."  I 

This  only  means  that  the  Lichtenberger  prophecies 
were  known  through  all  Germany,  but  not  that  the 
pDjihi-t  in  penum  was  universally  known.  The  pro* 
piicxtes  which  bore  Itli  name  were  a  widely^circulated 
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wid  Tavorite  book,  u  is  proved  bjr  the  great  number 
.of  editions  down  to  1538.  They  are  a  mixed  col- 
lection, dating  from  the  end  <^  the  fifteenth  century, 
relating  to  Gemuuiy  and  particularly  to  the  Nether^ 
lands,  and  are  not  the  work  <tf  any  tingle  man. 

A  Lollard  pray^-brother,  named  Rdbbardt; 
published  a  book  on  "The  Great  Tribulations," 
introducing  the  Sibyls  and  Brigitta,  and  predicting 
great  bloodshed  among  the  clergy  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Luther,  who  re-publislicd 
the  Lichtcnbcrgcr  book  in  1527,  remarked  in  the 
preface  that  since  the  war  of  the  Peasants  in  1525 
the  minds  of  the  clergy  had  been  at  rest,  as  tliey 
believed  that  the  Lichtenbeiger  prophecies  had  been 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  danger  was  over. 

There  liad  been  for  some  time  a  general  feeling 
of  anxiety  among  the  German  clci^  in  r^ard  to  the 
impending  catastrophe ;  it  was  felt  that  among  all 
classes  of  the  nation  tliere  was  great  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  class  whose  morals  were  so  de- 
based and  whose  system  was  so  thoroughly  corrupt. 
Two  South-German  priests,  Wolfgang  Aytinger  in 
Augsburg,  and  Joseph  Griinpeckh  in  Ratisbon, 
gave  utterance  to  this  anxious  foreboding,  the  for- 
mer in  the  year  1496,  in  a  commentary  on  Mctho- 
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di-i*;'  (lie  latlcr  in  tlie  year  ijoS,  in  a  "Miiror  of 
Vi-%i.iii,"  s  whose  litlc-pa;ic  cxliibitcil  a  cliiirth  rilliit;* 
in  t!io  niiJtt  of  fljiiica.  While  Aytin^er  attribiitL-J 
tiie  chief  gtiilt  to  the  prufli^^tc  condition  of  the 
Konun  Curia,  which  lie  says  bad  become  an  all- 
diiilruyin;;  helliah  aby:>s.  Grunpcckh  declared  that 
fur  j'cars  there  had  been  an  expectation  of  an  ap- 
pr.iaching  tetn[>c>t,  which  was  to  burst  over  Church 
and  tkriiy,  throughout  all  Germany.  Wliercvcr  men, 
Women  and  children  as^eiiibieil,  there  it  was  said, 
"  Wk  clergy  is  shortly  to  be  attacked."  Such  pro- 
phecies were  spread  anton;;  the  people,  partly  by 
pious  and  udl-nieanin;;  |K'rsons,  who,  in  spite  of  some 
divine  illumination,  were  yet  narrow-minded,  and 
pnrtly  by  the  malicious,  who  lon<;cd  for  the  spoils 
of  the  cccleMasiical  propL-rty.  Grunpeckh  thoui;l)t 
th.it  a  more  fatal  corruption  th.-in  that  prevalent  in 
th:;  Church  could  hardly  be  im.i;;ine  I ;  still  he  warned 
the  laity  not  to  rvjoice  too  much  over  the  threatened 
visitation  ui>i>n  the  priests,  since  they  too  must  at  last 
drink  the  dre-^^s  and  |Niison  of  the  cup  given  to  the 
clcri^y.     Another  priest,  John  Ila^en, '  dean  of  St. 

I    'frfniaa   mMntml';  tttmtt  H  fnfkttttm  pummi.     Knnnh-qi, 
IS. 8. 
S  Ji-hannl*  Hb  lDila)c>i>>  I»fir-Jt,  rtt,  ID  tL«  Sim  BiU*,t*  Mi 
~      >m.lTU,p.4M-4n. 
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Leonard's  in  Frankfort,  spoke  still  more  plainly.  He 
predicted,  as  the  result  of  his  astrological  studies,  a 
mi  III  miiiliitlfii  !■  Ilii  riiiiii  ht  iml  Ihi  'nuMHiiiii  Mil  ' 
faumtliatioa  of  the  wtsgsot  dM^jr.'  ^  ;ian«  fa  goad 
reaaoa  vriiy  «•  ^arnr  dmdd  be  Ik*  «ii}eol  «r 
snivenal  hatred ;  we  deserve  ft^   -      -    \     • 

Fear,  criaf- and  bftUnuM'  g«w*  eritffct  <t»'ai«ny 
«  prapheiy  In  CennMiy,  aftsr  the  nMdle  of  the 
fifteenth  ceatw^.  The  ditafieetka  of  tbe  dogr 
Itself  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  Utty,  since  the  Papal 
Chair  had  disappointed  all  the  hopes  of  Church 
'  renovation,  founded  on  the  Coundi  of  Basle.  One 
such  prophetic  voice  from  the  clergy  was  asoibed 
to  the  most  renowned  German  theolc^an  of  bis  ttm^ 
Henry  of  Langenstein  (commonly  called  Heniy  of 
Hesse),  although  it  was  of  later  origin.  It  chatted 
with  simony  every  pope  and  every  bishop  since 
Nicolas  HI.  (1277),  and  promised  a  reformation  of 
the  Romish  Church  by  means  of  the  Germany  the 
French  and  their  Emperor,  ^ 

The  feeling  constantly  g^rew  stronger,  that  though 
Iielp  for  the  Church  must  in  general  come  from  the 
laity,  it  most  above  all  come  from  a  pious  emperor. 
It  was  even  reported  that  Christ  said  to  5t  Brigitta  : 
"The  king  (for  whom  she  had  just  been  praying) 
1  D«iii^  'ihitu*  US.  Oiohgki  SiUiafK  Tiudob,,  p.  lfi». 
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sliill  asvmbic  wise  and  religiously-enlightened  men, 
and  consult  with  them  how  the  fallen  walls  of  the 
Church  ean  be  rebuilt,  the  cler};/  be  delivered  from  its 
pride,  and  become  again  hunble  and  modc&t  "  I-or, 
Verily,  my  Church  has  wandered  far  from  me."  (Re- 
velaricHfs,  6,  26,  p.  436.) 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  German  prophecies  dwelt 
much  upon  a  pope  who  was  to  arise  in  Gennany. 
According  to  one  prophecy,  he  w*as  first  to  be 
■pjK>intcd  by  the  princes  and  patriarch  of  Maycncc, 
and  aflcrK-ards  croM*ned  as  pojw  upon  German  suiL 
As  I'jlriarch  of  the  German  Church,  he  would  place 
the  crown  upon  an  emperor  chosen  from  the  Rhine 
pruvinces,  then  take  arms  against  the  emperor  with 
the  Itliei  (the  I-rench  usurjier  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
as  Tdcsphurus  had  called  him),  kill  him  and  take 
p-isscsiion  of  Kom&  This  was  proclaimed  from  the 
pulpit,  in  1409.  by  Julin  Wtinschelbuq*,  a  priest 
of  Aml>er,;,'  that  is  at  the  time  of  the  schism,  when 
the  thiHight  had  sprung  up  in  many  a  mind  whether 
ihi-i  schi-im,  brought  about  by  the  conflicting  claims 
of  I'rance  and  Italy  for  the  possi-ssion  of  the  I'apacy, 
Could  not  be  bent  atljusted  by  the  election  of  a  Ijcr- 
nian  pn{ie. 

A  work  of  Bishop  Berthold,  "  The  Burden  uf  the 
1  J«.  WoUU,£MMM«A<MMhL,tS«. 
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Church."  '  may  be  considered  as  the  close  and  limit  of 
incdi.-Eval  prophecy.  Tlie  author's  views  are  those  of 
the  Joachimitca  ;  he  holds  to  the  theory  of  the  seven 
periods  of  the  Church.  •His  authorities  and  sources, 
besides  Methodius,  are  Cyril  and  the  Abbot  of 
Calabria,  the  canonized  prophets  Vinccns  Ferrer, 
Catharine  of  Siena,  Brigitta,  and  Hfldegarde.  As  in 
an  impressive  way  he  gives  a  dark  view  of  the  great- 
ness and  universality  of  the  d^radation  pf  the  Church, 
and  holds  up  a  mirror  to  the  Roman  Curia  as  the 
chief  transgressor,  so,  also,  his  views  and  expectations 
of  the  immediate  future  are  the  darkest  that  can  be 
imagined.  He  had  no  conception  of  the  historical 
import  of  Luther's  doctrines,  and  mentions  the 
Lutherans  only  as  a  new  and  mischievous  sect.  He 
had  no  doubt  as  to  the  uprooting  of  the  Papal  Chair 
{cxtcrminium),  which,  however,  was  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  re-establish  me  n't  and  glorification.  He  shows 
plainly  how  strong  at  that  time,  in  Germany,  was  the 
conviction  that  the  Italian  nation,  incorporated  on  its 
worst  side  by  the  Papal  Curia,  had  committed  a  gteat 
political  as  well  as  social  and  religious  crime  against 
Germany ;  and  that  now  both  nations,  the  Italian  first, 
since  the  year  1510,  and  the  German  soon  after,  must 
do  penance  for  it  in  bloody  wars  and  revolutions. 
1  "  Boiden,"  aAer  Ii.  xuL,  meanlog  a  piopli«tic  tittemic«. 
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Kin.trcil  to  this  and  yvX  piTv.nlfi)  by  an  ciitirdy 
»:.i!*.  nut  >iiirit.  is  the  "  K.>:ili.irt  "  of  the  SHi-.s  i>,.c.'t, 
I'.iiii|>li:]ii4  (tiii^^i-nb.icli. '  All  the  i>r'i]>h<-tic  ]K.'rM>n- 
a  ;  ■>  »>  fjiiii'iar  tn  the  Germans  Methi>. litis,  (.'yrit, 
J  ..i.hini.  Hri;;itt.i.  Keinhart.  are  lliure  [>re*eiiteil  ;  the 
p>i>i-,  the  enipi-ror,  the  kin^s  of  Fr.ince,  the  Turk.  yuX 
iinc'Uoni,  and  the  an-.wer-i  they  receive  form  an  entire 
IMi'l>hLtic  tfiur^  i»f  p.iit  and  future  tventn  down  to 
the  aj'|>-.'.ir.tiice  of  Antit:hti->t.  The  object  socms  to 
h.i\i-  been  to  make  the  KmiKTor  M.iximilian  feci 
oMi^iil  to  fulfil  the  prujiheey  that  a  (iermaii 
ciiijHTU  or  kinj;  is  to  contjucr  Rome  and  rcfi)rm  the 
ChurJi. 

"WIm  can  thi*  emperor  be?"  a-ked  M.iximilian, 
uhi't.  |tri,;itta  told  him  that  a  kin;;  was  t«  reform  the 
t  hu'ih  eutircly  an.l  repair  ihc  h.-ses  «>f  the  kin;;.|om. 
1  li(T:-ii[Kiii  hit  oun  name  was  i;iven  :  and  Meih<Hlius 
a!^'  ii'nif'-rted  him  uiih  the  assurance  that  the  Koman 
i:m;..r.-  wo.ild  »  vei  fall. 

'■  My  llniu;;hts  arc  n-it  your  tlmii.;ht<  ;  as  the  he.iven 
U  h:,:!irr  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  thoii-ht<  hi-hcr 
th»i  yur  th..u-htO  {U  iv.,  8.  ..'■  Wilh  tlu-M-  ;  r  .- 
p!i  t:i'  w  r.ts  uli:i.h  mu->t  already  have  ociurred  to 
ni any  a  n  a  ier,  we  elose  tliis  aeioiint  '•(  the  j  rii:jit.t;e* 
current  for  fifteen  hundred  year*  after  Clirisl, 

I  l-aapldlaiUcaicnUtti,  wn  ti^U  (lUuM«tr,  llM\p.  ft  da. 
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The  story  of  the  Papeu^  u  given  in  the  Te-  TWtfM 
(•crnsce   manuscript  In   the   Royal    Library  at 
Munich  {Cki.  /at.  Ttgerns.,  781).  is  as  follows : —  j,u^ 
"  Itcni  papa  Julta,  qui  non  fuit  alamannus,  sicut  «)iu<ia 

"  mcndosc  falnilatur  chrcmica  martiniana.  Glan*  **"^* 

^■artrav 
"  cia  puclla,  fuit  Alia  ditissimi  civis  Thcanalici,  ^,tih» 
"  cujus  omnis  mcditatio  xquivoca  nota  sapicntiz  •^<».k 
"  vcrsabalur ;  hujus  crat  inlcUcctus  pcrsjiicax  ct  ***"' 
**  tn;;cniuin  docile,  quam  penitus  assi Jua  Icgendi  j,,^ 
**  sulcrtia  vcgctabant ;  hxc  tcnii>ore  brcvi  sibi  •b'U.  ai 
"  fainani  per  omncs  circuitus  vinJicalut ;  setl  "^"^'^ 
"  prxdicalas  Ludcs  rci  vcriUs  cxccdcbat.    Urat  ^^^ 
"  Pircius  in  scholis  illi  juvenculus  coorvus.   Iluic  riina^ 
**  noto  diicendi  capacitatis  tngcnio^  patcrnis  o|)i-  ■^•'•»> 

*  bus  ct  omni  quati   fru!*alilale.  consiliis  hos 

'  "  hia, 

"ambos,  quos  xias  a.'quaverat,  cxxqual  ain«.>r,  «n«Mia 

*  de  ju};alitate  Iractatur,  parentes  abnuunl.  Crcs-  ■•■> 
"  cit   inter  hos  ardor  et  concupiscent  ia,  cum 

**  dicbui  scnsim  pullulat  «tas,  in  oscula  veniunt  ^^^ 

*  ct  ampicxus  im|)ativntes.  Deniquc  latibulum  «»•«, 
"  pctunt  ct  arJcmes  jun<;untur.  Ludo  vcncrit  "^'' 
**  coniuminato  dc  reccssu  (ractanL     Hxc  inter 

*  mulicrcs,  Iiic  inter  hwnines  virtutum  dutibus  na*^ 


leariiiiiff. 
Thenoe 
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for  a  lov  "  ac  disciplinanim  studiis  optant  fieri  singularesi 
tiD*.  sh*  u  ^j  Athenas  ire  deliberant  inter  ipsos,  Uterque 
^^^  ''  se  quot  potest  opulentiis  munit ;  habitus  ges- 
•biiitTf  ^  tusque  capit  ilia  viriles  ct  similes  animo  simul 
and  b«-  «<  habitus  mirandos  ac  spectabiles  illos  facit 
fleienuT  "  ^"''^  moia  properaiit  Athenas^  ubi  longo 
•u  tk*  ^  tempore  student,  et'  ilia  doctior,  quidquid  est 
•rti  kiid    «  divinae  facultatts,  aut  humanae  disciplinx  vel 

^  artium  studiosa  capescit,  et  ille  similiter  est 
sained  a  ''  omni  sapicntia  gloriosus.  Hos  non  Athenae 
name  f.,r   "  solum,   scd   univcrsa    Graecia  vencratur.     Hi 

''  Romam  veniunt,  in  omni  facultate  stadium 
theymor-  "  pronunciant,  ad  hos  omnes  conveniunt  tarn 
«d  to        "  scholares    quam    quarumcunque   scientiarum 

"  doctores  et  quo  profundiores  accedunt,  quas 
they  at-  "  hauriant  venas,  uberiores  inveniunt  Hos 
tractod  a  "  omncs  ct  omnium  facultatum  doctores  adorant, 

luge  ...  , 

«..„  K  •  r     hos  omnes  cives  venerantur  et  horum  mores 
aohoiara.    "  modcstlamquc,  virtutes  et  sapientiam  praedicat 
On  the      "  oninis  Roma,  qui  amplius  in  omnem  terram 
'  "  penctrat  sonus  eorum.     Denique  functo  pon- 

Gianoia  "  tifice  mulicr  nominatione  omni  labio  vocatur 
woa  una-  u  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  impuguata,  Romanis  hortantibus, 

Diiuously 

elected  to  "  ^^  apostolatus  apicem  promovetur.  Cardina- 
suooeed.    «<  latur  Pircius  amasius,  vitam  sagaciter  agunt  et 

Firoius 

waamade  "in  eorum  gubernatlone  tota  laetatur  ecclesia. 
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*  Scd  quum  status  nijultcri  raro  radices  fi^uat.  Mriisu. 

*  vcl  si  gcrmincnt,  non  roborant,  ct  si  roborcnt,  ^^^,^ 

"  non  pcfdurant,  accidit  ergo,  quod  antea  nun-  «i»«»i« 
"  quam,  fucata  mulicr  papissa  prxgnatur  ct  m«D*Bi, 
"  insueta  tempera  partus  ignorans  ibat  ad  ecclc-  "*'.'"* 
**  siam  sancti  Johannis  Lateranensis  cum  uni-  ahiU  •■ 
*'  verso  clero  missam  solemnem  cclcbratura.  Scd  ^J!^ 
"inter  Colosseum  et  ecclcsiam  s.  CIcmcntis  *"■«•■ 
"  coacta  doloribus  cccidit  et  pucnim  pcpcf it  ct  ab«b  'ba 
"  parilcr  expiravit.  llic  viam  papa  semper 'J|^"* 
"  cvilat  et  ante  coronattoncm  papa  semper  ma-  ""*• 
"  nibus  virilia  palpantibus  exploratur,"eIc. 

"  ViJe,  quo*  ad  gridui  virto*  ct  Mpieniia  eitollit 

r<Jii,lDi  tic  •llot  in  upienlia  proicxit;  *cd  nihil 

Kii  omnit  nutiri  H|4Citu  vcl  iMfuuris  cuain  DratB. 

\  Jc  nrmina,  que  Kquunlur. 

D  iTtm  ut  lc(C«  pcregrina  juTcnmls  plcnti 

Gijncu  ciiri  Kgei  muJiErum  (rintiE  Aihrntl 

Cjm  juvene  cupido  «ir  fjni,  *eJ  iwa  cup;ila 

Militit  10  lurbu  K  donotet  docei  urbt*. 

Ttf*  &\  CI  pdcnim  p*ricn*  et  muriiur  ptopc  clcmm. 

Moral!  Ui. 
Nil  mage  fnodcicii  quam  docni  jarc  rrucnd9i 
Nil  mage  viletcii  q^m  vir  »me  lege  frucAJa, 
Pap*!  pjtcf  pdupcfdin,  pipciit  pa^iMa  papcl!i>m.*cir'. 
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The  following  additional  particulars  about  the  fable 
of  Pope  Joan,  gathered  mainly  from  Baring-Gould's 
Curious  Myths  of  t/ie  Middle  Ages,  the  notes  to 
Soames's  edition  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  the  article  Papesse  in  Peter  Bayle's  Dictionnaire^ 
will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  care  to  pursue  the 
subject  further. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  Mosheim  that  he 
should  write  as  follows  of  this  monstrous  story : 
Between  Za>  IV.,  who  died  A.D.  855,  and  Benedict 
III.,  a  woman,  who  concealed  her  sex  and  assumed 
the  name  of  John,  it  is  said,  opened  her  way  to  the 
pontifical  throne  by  her  learning  and  genius,  and 
governed  the  Church  for  a  time.  She  is  conmionly 
called  the  Papess  Joanna.  'le  ^\q,  subse- 

quent centuries  the  witnesses  w^^^i  extraordinary 
event  are  without  number  ;  nor  did  any  one,  prior 
to  the  Reformation  by  Luther,  regard  the  thing 
as  either  incredible,  or  disgraceful  to  the  Church. 
But  in  the  seventeenth  century,  learned  men,  not 
only  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  others  also, 
exerted  all  the  powers  of  their  ingenuity  both  to 
invalidate  the  testimony  on  which  the  truth  of  the 

430 
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"  •itory  rests  and  to  confute  it  by  an  accurate  cont- 
"  putalion  of  dates.  There  are  stilt,  however,  very 
"  learned  men  who,  while  they  concede  that  much 
"  falsehood  is  mixed  with  the  truth,  maintain  (hat 
"  the  controversy  is  not  wholly  settled.  Something 
'  must  necessarily  have  taken  place  at  Rome  to  give 
"  rise  to  this  most  uniform  report  of  so  many  ages ; 
"  but  even  yet  it  is  not  clear  what  that  something 
*  was."  Ilook  lit.,  part  2,  chap,  ti.,  §  4.  Tant  it  est 
certain  que  les  mtimes  choses  nous  paraisscnt  v^rita- 
blcs  ou  fausses  Jk  mesure  qu'ellcs  favorisent,  ou  noire 
parti,  ou  Ic  parti  opposi.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that 
it  was  Protestant  prejudice  which  made  Moihcini 
"  u'ish  to  believe"  <as  Gibbon  says  of  a  dutnous  story 
which  pleases  him)  that  the  myth  of  Pope  Joan  nii^ht 
be  true.  It  matters  little  to  Protestants,  as  Bayte 
remarks,  whether  the,Papess  existed  or  not ;  it  matters 
much  that  thcf  ,  \noX.  give  a  handle  to  people  to 
regard  them  c.:.i« «,)  des  gens  i>piniAtrc9^  et  qui  ne 
veulcnt  jamais  d^mordre  des  opinions  preconfuci. 
Klushcim  says,  "  During  the  five  subsequent  centuries 
"  the  witnesses  to  this  extraordinary  event  are  with- 
"  out  number  ;"  he  omits  to  add  that  they  occur  in 
the  last  of  the  five  centuries.  I-'or  more  than  350  )-cars 
after  the  death  of  Leo  IV.  there  is  absolute  sik-nce 
about  the  Papesa.    Nor  is  it  true  that  "  no  one  prior 
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••  to  Luther's  time  regarded  the  thing  as  incredible 
••  or  disgraceful  to  the  Church  "  Most  people  r^arded 
it  as  a  grievous  scandal,  and-  some  doubted  the  fact 
Platina,  who  wrote  before  Luther  was  bom,  after  tell- 
ing the  story,  says,  "  haec  qua  dixi,  vulgo  feruntur, 
^  incertis  tamen  et  obscuris  auctoribus ;  quae  idco 
*'  ponere  breviter  et  nude  institui,  ne  obstinate  et  per- 
^  tinadter  omisisse  videar,  quod  fere  omnes  affirmant" 
— Lives  of  the  Pofes,  John  VIL 

It  is  almost  slaying  the  dead  to  argue  against  the 
story  of  Pope  Joan  ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  give  a 
specimen  of  Bayle's  mode  of  reasoning.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  five  centuries  hence  there  will  not  be  a 
single  historian  extant  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century  who  mentions  the  abdication  of  Charles  V., 
or  the  assassinations  of  Henry  III.  and  IV.  of  France  ; 
but  that  the  earliest  mention  of  these  great  events 
will  be  in  some  "miserable  annaliste"  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  If  it  should  be  so,  the  twenty-fourth  century 
will  be  very  credulous  if  it  believes  in  these  events. 
To  show  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  the  historians 
of  the  ninth  century  to  have  suppressed  a  fact  so 
tremendous  as  a  female  pope,  who  was  detected  as 
Pope  Joan  is  supposed  to  have  been  detected,  Bayle 
supposed  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  century  to  narrate 
as  follows : — Charles  the  Great  was  very  desirous  that 
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liis  siicccjsor  should  be  his  son ;  it  was  therefore  a 
^rcat  i^ricf  to  him  that  his  wife  was  barren.  When  at 
length  there  were  ho|>cs  of  a  chiM,  he  was  beside 
himself  with  joy  ;  but  when  the  child  proixTd  to  be  a 
(firl,  he  was  almost  as  t;rievcd  as  before,  lie  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  |>ass  the  child  olT  xs  a  boy,  ami 
i;jvc  it  the  name  of  I'ei>in.  Six  years  later  his  wife 
bore  him  a  son;  but  the  parents  still  felt  bound  to 
ciinceal  the  sex  of  the  firiit  child,  who  on  Charles* 
di-dlh  was  crowned  as  his  successor.  She  rei^jncd  for 
thn-e  )'cars  uithout  detection.  The  dt'nouemint  took 
place  as  she  was  addressing  the  jiarliainent.  The 
woman-kin^  died  in  childbirth  in  the  midst  of  the 
aii|;i>-(t  assembly  ;  and  the  nobles,  tn  hormr,  [tassed  a 
law  which  w<'uld  render  such  an  imposture  impossible 
in  future.  Imagine  half  a  <lozen  difliTcnt  accounts 
of  the  way  in  which  Queen  Tcpin  dieil.  and  you  have 
a  narrative  as  like  that  about  I'o|>c  Jo.in  "comme 
*  deux  ^outles  d'cau."  What  amount  of  credence 
should  u-c  K've  to  this  eleventh  century  writer  ? 

Sonic  writers  a|>pear  to  have  believed  that  the  child 
which  the  ra[>css  U>re  was  Antichrist !  An  eminent 
Dutch  minister  consiilers  it  as  immaterial  whether  its 
father  was  a  monk  or  the  devil. 

Thericrm-inand  French  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth 
century  delighted  in  the  story,  embellishing  it  with 
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details  of  their  own,  in  order  to  make  capital  out  of  it 
against  the  Papacy,  Nor  did  their  fancy  -exuberate  iii 
words  only.  Some  of  their  accounts  are  illustrated 
with  woodcuts,  which  would  seem  to  be  more  curious 
and  graphic  than  decent  Mr.  Baring-Gould  gives  a 
copy  of  one  in  which  the  Papess  is  strung  up  to  a 
gibbet  over  the  mouth  of  hell ;  rather  against  the 
version  of  the  story,  which  says  she  was  allowed  to 
choose  whether  she  would  have  the  public  exposure, 
or  burn  for  ever  in  hclL 

The  raison  d'itre  cf  the  myth,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Dollinger  in  the  text,  is  ^nobably  sufficient.  Mr. 
Baring-Gould,  however,  has  little  doubt  **  that  Pope 
"  Joan  is  an  impersonation  of  the  great  whore  of  Rc- 
**  velation,  seated  en  the  seven  hills,  and  is  the  po- 
**  pular  expression  of  the  idea  prevalent  from  the 
"  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  mystery  of 
"  miquity  was  somehow  working  in  the  Papal  Court. 
"  The  scandal  of  the  anti-popes,  the  utter  worldliness 
'*  and  pride  of  others,  the  spiritual  fornication  with  the 
"  kings  of  the  earth,  along  with  the  words  of  Revela- 
"  tion  prophesying  the  advent  of  an  adulterous  woman 
"  who  should  rule  over  the  Imperial  City,  and  her  con* 
"  nection  with  Antichrist,  crystallized  into  this  curious 
"  myth,  much  as  the  floating  uncertainty  as  to  the 
**  signification  of  our  Lord's  words,  *  There  be  some 
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*  '  standing  here  which  shall  not  tute  of  death  till 
**  *  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God,'  condensed  io:u  ths 
*■  myth  of  the  Wanderii^  Jew." 

He  gives  the  following  "jingling  record"  of  lit? 
Papcss,  which  is  worth  re-quoting.  It  is  a  fragmint 
of  the  rhythmical  Vita  PontificHM  vS  Gulielmus 
Jacobus  of  Egmondcn,  preserved  in  H'eiffii  Ltctieuum 
MoMeraiUium  ctnlmarii,  XVI. ; — 

<*  PrigM]nam  remiJitur  Smiu*.  vonrar 
Ad  lummini,  qui  dicitur  Johannn,  huic  iddalur 
Anglinii,  MofaniU  uie  procmtur. 
Oji>  uE  d<E  icaieniia,  fimiinii  apfatur 
Sciu  :  quod  lequcDiia  mositranl,  brevitiur 
Jlxc  vox  I  nam  pralixiui  chruoin  proi-cdui.t. 
liii,  dc  qu*  >i"*iui  dicta  miou*  iKduni, 
tluic  mt  anuitui,  ut  icripiim  ««dun(, 
Patria  rclinquitur  MuguRtia,  tircrorum 
StudiOfC  pciiiur  KhoU.      Puit  dot'toruin 
Ifcr  doctrii  eSiiiur  Rorik  Icgen*  ;  hari.m 
live  auditu  funjirur  loquen*.      Hinc  protin.'o 
Summo  hxc  cligitur  t  kxu  exilcaia 
Quindoquc  nriligtiur.     Paiur  quod  Hkc  Mte 
Per  Krrum  cunricttur.     Tempore  gifneBiU 
Ad  proceiMm  equiu  tcmiiditur,  rtcc  flcndi, 
Pipa  cadii,  pandiiur  improhii  ridcwdi 
Norma,  puer  aaKitnr  in  viro  Clenenitt, 
ColoiHnim  jungiiar.     Cvrpui  pareniit 
In  eiMlem  tradiiur  Kpuliunc  gentit, 
PanirqiM  teripforihai.  quod  Paps  fnthta, 
Vico  icniurihui  tramieni  amaio 
Congruo  durioritMif  Kquiiur  negato 
Locu,  quo  Ecelciia  partu  dcnigraiur. 
Qjinvi*  inter  *pacii  Ponii&cuB  ponalvf 
PrafNo  aszoB," 
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The  literature  on  the  subject  is  abundant  The 
ar'nimcnts  of  those  who  maintain  the  truth  of  the 
story  are  collected  and  stated  by  Frederick  Spanheim 
in  his  Exercit,  de  Papa  Fcemina  (Opp.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  577), 
and  L'Enfant  has  given  a  French  translation  and 
better  arrangement  of  them,  with  additions  :  Histoirc^ 
dsla  Papesse  Jeanne^  La  Haye,  1736  ;  two  vols.  i2mo' 

The  arguments  against  the  myth  are  given  in 
Blonders  ^  famous  treatise,  Familicr  dclaircissement  de 

1  Baring-Oould,  in  his  Curiout  Mythn^  ctc^  has  tho  foUowing 
statement  in  respect  to  this  work  of  Blonde! : 

"  [Blondcl,  the  great  Protestant  writer,  who  mined  the  case  of 
th?  Docrotals,  sa^-s  tliat  he  examined  a  MS.  of  Anasta^ins  in  tlio 
Ecntil  Library  at  Paris,  and  found  the  story  of  Pope  Joan  inserted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  him  that  it  was  a  late  inter^xilation- 
He  snys,  *  Having  read  and  ro-read  it,  I  found  that  the  culogium  of 
th?  pretended  Papcss  is  taken  from  tho  words  of  Martinus  Polonus 
penitentiary  to  Innocent  IV.,  and  Archbishop  of  Coscnza,  an  author 
four  hundred  years  later  than  Anastasius  and  much  more  given  to  all 
those  kinds  of  fables.*  His  reasons  for  so  thinking  are,  that  the  stylo 
is  not  that  of  the  Librarian,  but  similar  to  that  of  Martin  Polonus; 
also  that  the  insertion  interfv  res  with  the  text  of  the  chronicle,  and 
bears  evidence  of  clumsy  piecing.  **  In  the  culogiums  of  Leo  IV. 
and  Benedict  III.,  as  given  to  ns  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Biblio- 
thique  Iloyale,  swelled  with  tho  romance  of  tho  Papesa,  the  same 
expressions  occur  as  in  the  Mayence  edition  ;  whence  it  follows  that 
(according  to  the  intention  of  Anastasius,  violated  by  the  rashness 
of  those  who  have  min;(led  it  with  their  idle  dreams)  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  any  one  could  have  been  Pope  between  Leo  IV, 
and  Benedict  III.,  for  he  says:  'After  the  Prelate  Leo  was  with- 
drawn from  this  world,  at  once  (mox)  all  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and 
people  of  Homo  hastened  to  elect  Benedict;  and  at  once  (illico) 
they  sought  him,  praying  in  the  titular  church  of  tit  Cailixtus,  and 
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/a  qMrslion,  ti  mnt  femmt  a  fU  assise  au  sif^f<tf>tU  de 
Ritmf,  Anistcfilam,  1^7-9;  in  Baylc'a  Dicliimmtiie 
liish'riijMi  et  eriliifue.  article  Papesse.  Sec  alsn*  AUalii 
Cfnfutatio  Fabultt  df  Jt'haiina  Pafissa,  Colon..  l6t|5  ; 
(if<»r^c  KccarJ.  I/islvria  Franciit  Orieiilat,  torn.  ii..  lib, 
x\x.,  §  lig;  Miclucl  Lcquivn,  OrUns  CArisriauus.  Hi, 
p.  777  ;  Clir.  Aug.  Ilvuniann,  a  Lutheran  uritiT, 
StfUoge  Diss.  Satrar.,  torn,  i^  pt.  ■!.,  p.  352 ;  J.  G. 
S:liclhi)rn,  Amitnitalts  Lilerar^  i.,  p.  146  \  Jac.  lU'i- 
na^c.  llisloire  de  tF-slise,  i,,  i>,  408 ;  Sclirocckli,  Kir- 
ihen^fsetiichte,  xxii,,  p.  75-IIO;  J.  E.  C.  Schm..'f, 
K irch'tt/^fsefiiJiU,  iv,  p.  274-279;  A.  Bjwci's  I.itit 
ef  ihe  Pt'f.-i.  iv.,  p.  246:150. 

hailns  ■rmlnl  bin  on  (hr  pnatilU'sl  llMtv,  ■»!  i>Kn<^  lb*  drrrr*  of 
t.u  rl<-.  luiii,  ih-j  x-ni  him  l»  Uc  v.-rj  laiin  iMa  Aug**'!  \f**i»*t 
•B.I  L>Hii.,  aal  Ih'  flnti-r  Ih'-u  dl.ii  (in  »  »r|4rMKrr,  BM,  iwt 
•rt.  nl.T-(.4ir  daj*  >nct  Llia  dislh  uf  fupa  Leo."  Tp.  ll»-tll. 
1LU.II.I 


.  >  « 


ThX'  story  ^^  ftpfd,*  kfaig  of 'Pdatid^  i^^  M 
sfmilar  to  Ait  of  Mahop  Hiilo  4if  Mkymce^  is  Oaui 
givm  fay  'Mr.  &tf^-€kmUt  t-^^  HCsr^ts  ISsikni 

^  bem  drivw  froAt  \&  Ui^otm.  wtts  i6  feraaaatifltt 
^  by  mic^  liiat  lie  ied  -to -an  Ukfttf  Miiram  Mb 
^'a  wooden  towd;  In  which  he  took  Vcfftige ;  but 
**  the  host  of  mice  and  rats  swam  over  ahd  ate  him 
"  up.  The  story  is  told  more  fully  by  Majolus 
"  {Disrum  Canic.^  p.  793).  When  the  Poles  mur- 
•*  mured  at  the  bad  government  of  the  king,  and 
*'  sought  redress,  Popiel  summoned  the  chief  mur- 
*^  murers  to  his  palace,  where  he  pretended  that  he 
"  was  ill,  and  then  poisoned  them.  After  this  the 
"  corpses  were  flung  by  his  orders  into  the  lake 
*^  Gopolo.  Then  the  king  held  a  banquet  of  rejoicing 
"  at  having  freed  himself  from  these  troublesome 
"  complainers.  But  during  the  feast,  by  a  strange 
"  metamorphosis  (mira  quadam  metamorphosi),  an 
"  enormous  number  of  mice  issued  from  the  bodies  of 
"  his  poisoned  subjects,  and  rushing  on  the  palace, 
^  attacked  the  king  and  his  family.  Popiel  took 
^  refuge  within  a  circle  of  fire,  but  the  mice  broke 
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*  through  the  flaming  ring ;  then  he  fled  Knth  his  wife 
"  and  child  to  a  castle  in  tlie  sea,  but  was  followed  by 
"  the  animals  and  devoured." 

lie  also  gives  other  stories,  more  or  less  parallel 
to  that  of  Dishop  llatto;  for  instance,  the  one  of 
Ficihcrr  von  Giittingcn.  This  turon  is  said  to  have 
posse'ivd  three  canities  between  Constance  and 
Arbon,  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  namely,  Guttin- 
gen.  Moosburg,  and  Oberbur^;.  During  a  ijricvous 
famine  he  collected  the  poor  on  his  lands  together, 
shut  them  up  in  a  barn,  and  burnt  them,  mocking 
their  shrieks  by  exclaiming,  "Hark  how  the  rats 
•and  mice  are  squeaking!"  Not  long  after  a  huge 
gwarm  of  mice  came  down  upon  him.  lie  fled  to 
his  castle  of  Guttingcn,  which  stood  in  the  lake 
of  Constance ;  but  the  mice  swam  after  him  and 
devoured  him.  The  castle  then  sank  into  the  lake, 
where  it  may  still  be  uxn  when  the  water  is  c!ear 
and  the  surface  unrufllcd  (Ztitschrift  Jur  Deutsiht 
ityth^hgit,  iii,  p,  307).  Again,  there  is  a  mouse- 
tower  at  Iloliolstcr,  in  Austria,  with  a  very  similar 
legend  attached,  except  that  here  the  wicked  noble- 
man locks  the  poor  people  up  in  a  dungeon  and 
itaivn  ihcm  to  death,  instead  of  making  a  bonfirt  of 
them  (V'ernalcken,  Alpenia^fn,  p.  338).  Another 
bijtancc  is  referred  to  by  Ur.  Dulli[^;cr  ia  the  tcxL 
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The  Wiirtlisee,  between  Tonning  and  Seefeld,  In' 
Bavaria,  is  also  called  the  Mouse  lake.  A  count  of 
Seefeld  once  starved  all  his  famishing  poor  to  death 
in  a  dungeon  during  a  famine,  and  laughed  at  tlicir 
cries,  which  he  called  the  squeaking  of  mice.  An. 
island  toivcr  was  as  little  use  to  him  as  to  Bishop 
Hatto  or  King  Popiel,  though  he  took  the  additional 
precaution  of  having  his  bed  swung  from  the  roof  by 
chains.  The  mice  got  at  him  from.the  ceiling,  and 
picked  his  bones  {JCcitschrift  fiir  Datt.  Myth,  i.,  p. 
452}.  The  Miiuseschloss  In  the  Hirschberger  lake  is 
another  instance  of  a  very  similar  story.  L^ends 
abound  in  which  rats  or  mice  are  made  instruments 
of  divine  vengeance,  but  they  do  not  always  contain 
the  feature  of  the  island  tower,  which  is  essential  for 
our  present  purpose.  Sometimes  the  avenging  vermin 
are  toads  and  frogs  instead  of  rats  and  mice. 

The  tendency  which  a  story  of  interest  has  to 
attract  round  itself  as  evidence  circumstances  which 
have  no  connection  with  it  whatever,  Is  so  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  famous  incident  of  the  so-called 
"  Thundering  Legion,"  that  I  venture  to  call  attention 
to  it.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  give  the  outline  of 
the  story.  The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  In  his 
celebrated  war  against  the  Quadri,  was  reduced  to 
the  greatest  extremities  by  a  failure  of  water,  just  on 
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the  very  eve  of  a  battle.  A  Ui^e  body  of  Christians 
in  one  of  the  lej;ions  fell  on  their  knees,  and  prayed 
Xn  licavcn  for  help.  A  sudden  storm  followed,  which 
by  it«  thunder  and  lightning  terrified  the  barbarians, 
and  by  its  heavy  rain  rclie^-ed  the  thirst  of  the 
Riimans.  The  truth  of  the  narrative  does  not 
concern  us  ;  but  pmbably  no  one  who  examines  the 
e\-idcnce,  as  collected  by  Dr.  Newman  in  bis  Esuiys 
OH  Afiraelfs  (E**ay  II..  chap,  v.,  section  l),  will  dissent 
from  his  very  moderate  statement  of  the  result.  "  On 
"  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  the  facts  of 
"  this  memorable  occurrence  are  as  the  early  Christian 
"  writers  state  them  ;  that  Christian  soldiers  did  ask, 
"  and  did  receive,  in  a  great  distress,  rain  for  their 
"  own  supply,  and  lightning  against  enemies ; 
"  whether  through  miracle  or  not  we  cannot 
"  say  for  certain,  but  more  probably  not  through 
**  miracle  in  the  philosopltical  sense  of  the  word.  All 
"  we  know,  and  all  we  need  know  is,  that '  He  made 
" '  darkness  Ilis  secret  place.  His  pavilion  round 
"  *  about  him,  with  dark  water  and  thick  clouds  to 
•'cover  Him;  the  I-ord  thundered  out  of  heaven, 
** '  and  the  Highest  gave  His  thunder;  hailstones  and 
"'coals  of  fire.  He  sent  out  His  arrows,  and 
"'scattered  them;  He  sent  forth  lightnings,  and 
"' destroyed  them.'"    Just  as  the  story  of  Po^e  \«ttaK. 
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fastened  on  the  fact  that  pontifical  processions  never 
passed  through  the  narrow  street  between  the  church 
of  St  Clement  and  the  Coliseum,  and  just  as  the  stoiy 
of  the  Count  of  Gleichen  made  capital  out  of  the  big 
bed  and  the  jewel  which  the  Turkish  princess  was 
supposed  to  have  worn  in  her  turban,  so  this  history 
of  the  "  Thundering  Legion'*  has  incorporated  with 
itself  two  utterly  irrelevant  circumstances,  and  that 
so  completely,  that  some  persons  have  supposed  that 
by  exposing  the  irrelevancy  they  have  necessarily 
deniclished  the  story — "as  if  evidence  were  the  test 
of  truth."  Claudius  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  state- 
ment of  this  incident  in  the  war  against  the  Quadri  is 
preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius  (Hisl.  v.,  5),  and  he 
alleges  as  evidence  that  the  legion  to  which  these 
Christian  soldiers  belonged  was  thenceforth  called 
the  Thundering  Legion,  Tertullian,  writing  some 
five  and  twenty  years  later  (about  A.D.  200),  states  by 
way  of  evidence  that  the  emperor  in  consequence 
passed  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Christians  {Apo- 
logeticits,  chap.  v. ;  cf.  Ad  Scapulam,  cap.  iv.).  Now 
there  certainly  was  a  Thundering  Legion  (Legio 
Fulminatrix),  viz.,  the  twelfth  ;  but  then  it  was  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  was  one  of  the  nineteen 
legions  levied  by  him.     And  as  regards  Tertullian*s 
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argument,  there  n  some  e\'id«ice  that  Marcua 
Aurclius  did  issue  a  rescript  favouring  the  Christians, 
but  in  the  period  of  his  reign  which  prntdtd  the 
battle.  And  it  is  notorious  that  he  persecuted  the 
Christians  both  before  and  after  that  event  Here, 
then,  wc  have  a  story,  almost  certainly  true  in  itself, 
claiming  as  e^'idcncc  circumstances  which,  however 
well  attested,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Instances  of  strange  and  unusual  objects  giving 
rise  to  myths  might  be  multiplied  a!mo5t  ad  infinitum. 
Thus  the  story  of  Arion  arose  from  the  figure  of  a 
man  on  a  dolphin,  which  was  the  customary  offering 
of  one  saved  from  shipwreck ;  the  dolphin  being  a 
mere  emblem  of  the  sea.  Tliestorj'of  the  Iloratiiand 
Curiatii  scents  to  be  an  attempt  to  explain  five 
barrows.  The  custom  of  representing  martyrs  with 
the  instruments  or  marks  of  their  sufferings,  produced 
the  legend  of  St.  Dcnys  walking  with  his  head  under 
his  arm.  The  allegorical  picture  of  Michael  the 
Archangel  conquering  the  Kvil  One  in  the  presence 
of  the  Church,  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  St.  Ccoqje 
rescuing  Saba  from  the  dragon,  &•:; 
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Pope  Hadrian's  Letter  to  Henry  II.,   King 

OF  England,  a.d.  1154. 

Adrianus  Papa  gratum  et  acceptum  habet  quod  Hen^ 
ricus  Rex  Anglim  Insulant  Hybemiam  ingrediaiur 
ut  populum  ilium  legibus  subdat,  ita  tamen  ut  annua 
Petro  solvatur  pettsio. 

Adrianus  Episcopus,  servus  servorum   Dei,   caris- 

3imo   in  Christo   filio  illustri  Anglorum  Regi,    salu- 

tem   et   Apostolicam    Benedictionem.      Laudabiliter 

satis    ct   fructuosc   do   glorioso  nomine   propagando 

in  tcrris  et  setcrnae  felicitatis  praemlo  cumulando  in 

coelis,  tua  magnificentia  cogitat,  dum  ad  dilatandos 

EcclcsitX  terminos,  ad  declarahdam  indoctis  ct  rudibus 

Populis  Christianae  fidei  veritatem,  et  vitiorum  plan- 

taria  de  Agro  Dominico  extirpanda,  sicut  Catholicus 

Princeps,  intendis,  et  ad  id  convenientius  exequendum 

consilium  Apostolicae  sedis  exigis  et  favorem.  In  quo 

facto,  quanto   altiori  Consilio,  et   majori  discretione 

proccdcs,    tanto    in    eo    feliciorem    progressum     te, 

praestante  Domino,  confidimus  habiturum,  eo  quod  ad 

bonum  exitum  semper  et  fmem  soleant  attingcre  quae 

de   ardore   fidei    et  religionis  amore  principium    ac- 

ceperunt. 
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Satw  Itibemiim  tX  omnM  In«ulas  quibu*  sol 
justitue  Christus  illuxJt,  ct  qux  documcnta  I'iilei 
Christiana:  rccq>cnint.  ad  ju»  bcati  Tclri  ct  sacro- 
sanctx  Komanx  Ecclcsix  (qucxl  tua  cliatn  ntibilitas 
rcco»n<Mcit)  non  est  dubium  pcrtincrc,  undc  tatito  in 
CIS  libcntius  plantatiuncm  fidci  fidclem  ct  gcnncn  l)co 
^.itutn  inscrimu*,  quanto  td  a  nobis  intcmo  cxadis- 
trictius  prospicimus  cxi^fcndum. 

Sii^nificasti  siquidcm  nobi^,  fili  jii  Chnslo  caristime, 
tc  Hybcrnix  Insulam  ad  subdentlum  ilium  fMipulum 
Ic^ibus,  ct  vitioruni  plantaria  indc  cxtirpanda.  vclle 
intrare,  et  Je  tiiijii  'is  Jumibiis  Anniiam  unius  denarii 
btato  Petri  tv/'e  so/rere  /vnsionem  et  jura  ncctesiarum 
illiu4  tcrr-v  illibata  ct  into^ra  cnnscn'arc;  nos  itaque, 
piurii  ct  laudabilc  dcsidcrium  tuum  favore  cun<;ruo 
pruscqucntcs,  et  [K'titioiii  luiC  bciii^num  imiicndcntcs 
as.vn«tim,  gratum  ct  accept uni  habcniu^  ut,  pro 
dilatandis  Kcclt'^i.u  tcrmiiiii,  pro  vitiunicn  mtiin- 
gcndo  dccur^u,  pro  ctirri^jcndii  moribus  et  virtutibus 
inwrcndis,  pro  Clirintiaruc  Kcli(;ionis  au[;mcmn,  In4u> 
Um  ilUm  iit);rcdtaris ;  ct  qux  ad  Itonorcm  Dei  ct  ulu- 
tcm  illiu4«i)cctavcnntcxequaris;  ct  illiustcrncpo)>ulu« 
honuriricc  tc  rccipiat ;  et  aicut  Dominucn  vcncrctur 
{iure  Mimirum  liitlesiarmH  iitibtUa  et  intrgra  ferma- 
nenle,  el salt-a  6eatt>  Pefro  et tacnuaHette  Kokuum  lue/e- 
liu  de  simgulis  J>/mihus  amnim  unitu  denarii  fentiamty. 
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Si  ci^o,  quod  concepisti  animo,  effectu  duxeris 
prosequente  complendum,  stude  gentem  illam  bonis 
moribus  informare,  et  agas,  tain  per  te,  quam  per 
illos  quos  ad  hoc  fide,  verbo,  et  vita  idoneos  esse 
perspexeris,  ut  decoretur  ibi  Ecclesia,  plantetur  et 
crescat  Fidei  Christianas  Religio,  et  quae  ad  honorem 
Dei  et  salutem  pertinent  animarum  taliter  ordinentur, 
ut  et  a  Deo  sempiterns  mercedis  cumulum  consequi 
merearis,  et  in  terris  gloriosum  nomen  valeas  in  seculis 
obtinere. — Rymer's  Fcedera,  Conventiones^  &c.,  I.,  p.  15. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  claims  made 
by  the  above  document  the  decision  of  the  recent 
Council  of  the  Vatican  : 

"  Si    quis    itaque    dixcrit,    Romanum     Pontificem 

*  habere   tantummodo   oflicium    inspectionis   vel   di- 

*  rectionis,  non  autem  plcnavi  et  siiprcmain  potcstatan 
^  jurisdictionis  in  univcrsam  Eccksiam,  non  solum  in 
*'  rebus,  quai  ad  fidem  et  mores,  sed  etiam         qti(B  ad 

*  disciplinam   et    regimen    Ecclesia  per  totnm   orban 

*  diffusa:  pertinent ;  aut  eum  habere  tantum  potiores 
'  partes,  non  vero  totam  plenitudinem  hujus  supremae 

*  potestatis ;    aut    hanc    ejus    potestatem    non    esse 

*  ordinariam  et  immediatam  sive  in  omnes  ac  singulas 

*  ecclesias,  sive  in  omnes  et  singiilos  pastores  et  fidclcs  ; 

*  anathema    sit/' — Constitntio    Dogmaiica  prima    de 
Ecclesia  Christie  cap.  iii. 
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Decisions  "  ex  Cathedra."* 

"  QuELLES  juient  alors  Ics  conditions  de  I'actc  «r 
"  cathedrA  t  Qui  pcut  dire  cc  qu'cllcs  9ont  au- 
"  jounl'hui  \  Connatt-on  deux  tli^ologicns  bico 
"  d'acconJ  sur  cc  point  ?  Nous  parlcrons  dcs  actc3 
"  ix  tathcdrd  quand  nous  saurons  cc  que  vcut  dire 
"  Ic  mot  tx  tathedrA" 

Most  persons  who  have  endeavoured  to  discover 
what  tlic  exact  meaning  of  decisions  tx  catkedrA  is, 
will  be  inclined  to  sympathise  very  heartily  with  the 
ab<n-c  words  of  Perc '  Gratr>-. 

Archbishop  Manning  lelU  us*  that  the  Vatican 
Council  has  defined  the  meaning.  What  the  Council 
says  is  this:  "  We  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma 
"  divinely  revealed  ;  that  the  Roman  PonlifT,  when  he 

*  speaks  ac  catkedrA,  that  is,  whin  in  distkargt  of  tki 
"  ofict  of  Pastor  and  Doctor  0/  «//  CMristioHS,  by 
"  virlut  of  his  sufrrmt  Afostolic  authority  he  defiius  a 
"  dottriMt  rrgarding  faith  or  morals  to  ht  iuld  fy  the 

*  l/Hitfrsal  Church,  by  the  divine  assistance  promised 
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**  to  filn  Id  Wfiipj  V*im»M  JflP«"nJ  «f  A«t  ^  - 
"faUtbOity-iftc. 

Bnt  ioin«.  penoM  liave  been  afale  't?  accept  the 
new  dogma,  tiMt  dw  Pope  haa  tiie  C&iudi's  ni&t- 
liUlity  nrfaen  he  apeaks  «r  MAbidnl^  precisely  be- 
cause neither  Ae  nature  of 'Ae'ChArd^  infallibility 
nor  tiie  meaoinf  of'  tx  emtiktM  Yixn  ever  been 
defwed.  It  voald  aeeai,  then,  ifaat  the  definition 
of  the  Vatkan  CouncO  ii  Hadf  in  need  oT  ddbiicitfal 
We  must  faU  bad^  tlier^nv,'on  the  explanations 
oS  the  phrase  which  have  been  attempted  eben-here. 

Those  not  already  committed  to  a  position,  Vrith 
which  the  meaning  of  ex  cathedrA  must  at  all  ha- 
zards be  made  consistent,  will  probably  agree  with 
"Janus,"'  that  beyond. excluding  ofl'-hand  remarks orf 
dogmatic  and  ethical  questions  made  by  a  pope 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  distinction  ex 
ealhedrd  has  no  meaning.    "When  a  pope  spealts 

1  "DocBmiuetdlvliiltairorelatumdoeniaeHedeflDiiniu:  BoniK. 
•■  nnm  PoDtiflcem.  cDm  ex  cathcdrl  loqultar,  id  eat,  cum  vmntum 
"  CkrittilwnHn  PaHord  at  Doetorit  nuiura  fyttfeHt,  pro  luprtmi  ow 
"  JperitlUa  nKtorilM*  deelriiiam  dt  fii*  vel  naribia  ab  mivtrta, 
"  Eceltila  Imniem  defiHit,  per  M«[Etciiliati)  dlviuam,  ipsi  in  beato 
*  Fetio  promimm,  ek  lofallibiiltBte  pollers,  quadiviniu  Rudetnpto^ 
"  Eccloiiain  nuun  In  de&alenda  doctiina  de  flae  vvl  muribiu  in- 
■  (tructam  ens  voluit,"  Ac  — Caiutilultt  Dcjmaliea  rriata  d»  £eelt~ 
"  tii  Ch  iili,  cmp.  it^  lub,  fin. 

2  /krP^pil  mui  ihtOanatL,  p.  in.    EagUth  tMUtlatiuu,  p.  101. 
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*  publicly  on  a  pmnt  of  doctrine,  either  of  his  own 
"  accord,  or  in  answer  to  tjucstioni  addreued  to  him, 
"  h;  has  spoken  tx  tatkedrA,  for  he  was  questioned  as 
"  pope,  and  successor  of  other  popes,  and  the  mere 
**  fact  (hat  he  has  made  his  declaration  publicly  and 
"  in  writing  makes  it  an  ex  (athtdrA  judgment  .... 
■  The  moment  any  accidental  or  arbitrary  condition 
"  jj  fixed  on  which  the  ex  citlhedrA  nature  of  a  papal 
"  decision  is  tJ  dci>cnd.  we  enter  the  sphere  of  the 

"  ji'i.ate  crotchiH  of  tlicoio^Jans Jast  as  if  one 

"  ill  jsc  to  «ay  r.fierwari's  of  a  phyMcian  who  had 
"  l>c>.n  cmsultol,  and  had  [,!ven  his  opinion  on  a 
"  d  eas?,  thit  he  hid  formed  his  d^agnotis  ai.d 
"  preset Ibcvl  hit  rcnKdics  as  a  private  perion,  and  rot 

*  at    a   phys^i;:.-! Thus  Orsi   nu^ntains    that 

"  Ilunouus  com{v>fi:.-d  the  dermatic  letter  he  issued  in 
"  re^iiy  to  t.ic  l^stem  ratriarclis,  and  which  was 
"  altcrnards  condemned  as  heretical  by  tl^c  sixth 
"  UCcumcnical  Council,  only  as  '  a  private  teacher ; ' 
"  but  the  expression  dotli>r  privatnt,  when  used  of  a 

*  p->p:.  is  like  talking  of  wooden  iron.*' 

Some  have  maintained  that  before  a  pope  speaks 
tx  tathedrA  hs  must  have  thoroughly  discutsed  the 
<]uc>lion  to  be  decided,  conferring  with  biih<>|>s  and 
theulogiaos.  This  afftart  to  be  tlic  present  view  of 
Si^bop  llefele,  judging  from  his  recent  most  dlsap- 
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-pointing  letter  to  tlie  cl«^  of  his  i  (iiocese.  But  the 
learned  author  of  the  CoitiUUiigeschichU  docs  not  telt 
us  whethf^r  the  consulting  a  s}''nod  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  a  definition  ex  cathedrA,  or  only  a  piece  of 
ecclesiastical  etiquette.  If  the  latter,  the  statement  is 
nugatory  ;  if  the  former,  we  have  the  startling  paradox 
that  tlie  infallibility  of  an  infallible  Head  is  dependent 
on  consultation  with  fallible  subordinates. 

Bcllarminc  and  his  fellow  Jesuit,  End^mon 
Johannes,  jnake  it  a  stm  gtsA  non  that  the  Pop« 
should  address  what  he  defines  ex  cathedrA  to  the 
whole  Church.  Thus  a  decree  or  definition  addressed 
to  the  Church  in  France  or  in  Germany  would  not 
necessarily  be  infallible.    But  surely  what  is  truth  for 

I  Tb«  word!  of  our  ConiUtnUon  ((Tefutiftrfw  Dagwutiai  Frinn  ift 
EecUtii  Ckritli,  cap.  it,)  :  "  RoiDkni  antcia  Poutinumi,  pront  tcnip«>- 
"  rum  ct  reruin  conditio  Muulvbat,  iiunc  coDvocntis  cecumciiiinv 
"  coacihis  ftnt  explnnts  Eccleaia  per  orbcm  dinpenoB  Beotcnlia, 
"  nuDcperifQodiMpMrticulArei,  nunc  Aliis,  qua  diviiui  snppvdilAUat 
"  proviilcnlia,  sdliibttig  atixiliig,  he,"  contain  not  only  an  hiiAom-al  - 
notice  of  wbat  wbb  done  fjimeily,  bat  aloo  implf  the  rule,  in 
•ccordftncB  with  which  papal  deciaioni  ex  ealktdTA  will  alwaya 
lie  made.  —  RundMcArtiUn  am  den  hcthviirtUgtn  Kltnti.  Uottetti- 
burK,  ApcillOth,  ISn. 

But  will  it  suffice  if  (he  Pope  merely  coninlta  a  synod,  and  then 
decreet  what  bfl  pleases,  whether  the  synod  Approve  or  nnT  Or 
muRt  at  least  «enw  of  the  ^nod  agree  with  him  ?  Or  witl  ft  I>c  siiffi. 
cient  if  be  only  coninlta  those  who  are  known  to  agree  willi  him  t 
"  Tills  question  hai  become  %  crucial  one  since  1113,  when  Clement 
"Xt.  Issued  his  bmous  Buli  Vttigmitut,  which  he  had  drawn  up 
"  with  the  aaaisUnce  of  two  cardinals  only ."--(JaDus}. 
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one  ii  truth  for  all  How  can  a  proposition  be  an 
article  of  faith  for  France  or  Germ.-tn)-,  if  it  is  nut  an 
article  of  faith  for  the  whole  Church  ? 

Others  again,  n-ould  make  it  of  the  essence  of  an 
ex  eathedrA  decision  that  the  document  should  have 
been  affixed  for  a  certain  time  to  the  door  of  St 
Tctor's,  and  in  the  Campofiore. 

[Ilishop  \-on  Ilcfcle,  in  his  essay  un  Honoriits, 
a^jinst  De  MarRcric's  pamphlet,  Li  Papc  Henoriits  it 
If  lirfviairt  Romain  (Paris  1870),  takes. the  ^ound 
that  Honorius  spoke  er  catkedrA  on  the  qu<:>tioo  in 
hand.     He  says: 

**  Who  docs  not  know  that  it  is  CAtrerocly  diflicult 
to  determine  when  the  Pope  speaks  tx  caiktdri  T  Uc 
Mir;;crie  propounds  two  criteria  by  which  this  may 
be  known : 

*  a.  \Vlicn  the  Pope  proclaims  in  /V>»'/iiv  terms  an' 
opinion  as  an  article  of  faith.  Honoiius,  he  argues, 
did  not  do  this.  Out  is  not  the  following  dictum 
fosilht : 

"  We  confess  one  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
<Unam  voluntatcm  fatemur  domint  Jcsu  Cbristi. 
Mansi,  T.  xi.,  p.  539). 

'  Further,  Honorius  says:  'We  have  not  learned 
from  the  I  !oly  Scriptures  that  Jesus  Christ. . .  has  one 
or  twoimtrgiet;  but  that  He  acts  in  m«u/mE^  atodci,* 
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(ni  ttr  cognovimus  opcratum,  Afansi.  p.  542). 

Ai  I        Honorius  prescribing  this  as  a  matter  of 

fa  ^"i  •'i" '•'o?"  "*"''■= 'epistle,  he  says: 'This, 

m  en,  us  proclaim...  and  we 

cx'icrt  you  (hortantes  vqs)  .t  you  avoU  the  new 
way  of  talking  about  one  o  energies,  etc'  {Mansi, 

X'..  p.  543)- 

"  In  tlic  second  epistle  he  is  still  more  clear :  '  As 
to  the  ecclesiastical  dogma,  and  what  we  are  bound 
to  hold  and  to  teach  (quantum  ad  dogma  ecc1e»asti- 
cum  pertinet  quae  tenert  vel  pnedicare  deAemu.-),  «-e 
are  not  bound  to  defme  that  there  is  in  the  Mediator 
either  one  energy  or  two,' 

"Thus  Honorius  in  fact  proclaimed  his  thesis /kv^ 
tivtfy,  and  prescribed  it, 

."  b.  But,  says  Mai^erie  (p.  43),  he  did  not  enjjin  it 
upon  the  w/ioU  world,  and  tliU  is  the  second  requisite 
of  a  dogma  ex  cathedrA. 

"  I  do  not  know  tliat  a  formal  address  to  the  whole 
Church  is  absolutely  necessary  to  an  ex  catliedrA  defL- 
nition  ;  for  if  that  be  the  cas^  the  famous  d<^mAtic 
epistle  of  Leo  I.  to  Flavian  was  not  given  excatludrA. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  Honorius 
would  have  the  whole  Church,  and  not  merely  the 
Church  of  Constantinople,  believe  what  he  pro- 
pounded."  j(See  the  Presfyterian  Quarterly  and  Prince 
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A*n  RevUw,  April,  1873,  pp.  299^  jotx)  Bishop  Hefele, 
howovcr,  published  the  Vatican  decree  on  Papal  In- 
fallibility in  April,  1871,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
it,  accompanying  it  with  an  interpretation  on  several 
points,  as  e^.,  that  this  "  infallibility  extends  only  to 
rrvcalcd  truth  about  matters  of  faith  and  morals ; " 
that  "  the  defittitiotts  alone  arc  infallible,  and  not  the 
int'oduclory  statements  and  arguments;"  and,  in 
fine,  that  the  reason  why  a  papal  de5nition  is  in- 
fallible "  is  not  to  be  found  in  tlic  person  of  the  Pope; 
but  in  the  divine  aid."  This  last  is  certainly  a  ro> 
mi  k'able  iiiterprctation  :  for  if  that  was  the  real  sente 
of  the  decree,  nunc  of  the  minority  of  the  Council 
could  have  opposed.  See  a  sharp  critici.m  on  thc^e 
pi 'nti  in  von  S<\\\i\\k%  StrllMii^ der  CotKilien,l\ip^:t 
mnd  Bischefe,  I'rat;.  1871.  s.  356-8.  H.  B.  S.) 

Another  necessary  condition,  according  to  some, 
b  that  the  Pope  sliould  anathematiie  thote  who 
dispute  the  decision. 

I j^itly,  the  Bishop  of  St  Pcrftcn  maintains '  that 

1  thtfttU  mrf  i-  wkt  r*>IA«r*nl  Ar  /*«rM,  tm  Dr. 
J.«'|il>  rnun,  Bikbof  Tin  M.  r  IfA,  Wka,  ISTI.  Tbr  |*b>- 
)hl  (  coBlBKw  auMr  almiiKi-  Innaiialini'tM,  ••  frulr^nt  U-  n-biiikl 
hualtT-4itr  pntnliU  •«!,  r.    ■    .    On   p     3«    IMHir  t  (Mlrt   BMlBUIn* 

that  Ih.'  ».  II  lin.'wn  bn.  f irf Plu*  tX  ,  ll*UfJ>fn-f,Jm,r  I*.  lUt^ 
In  *hhk  cfftua  dnlriur*  uc  madi  Binnl  •■  IwrtUiBl,  U  out  • 
4n  Ubn  *'  t*l^*t ;  ud  tkr  bkltnp  rUkiiW  pnWva-M  Ikkollr  to 
PVpi>iti«ltel«acfiBUga  Uaaartkl*  •(  hUh  cmU  to  mdils 
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the  pope  must  expressly  slate  that  he  is  defining,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  as  supreme  teacher  in  the  Churdi. 
Hence  he  would  contend  that  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  the  present  Pope's  Syllabus  is  ex  catkcdrd, 
and  therefore  infallible.  Would  Rome  allow  that  it  is 
doubtful  ? 

In  considering  these  various,  and  in  some  cases 
extraordinary  conditions,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the 
conclu^on  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  artificial 
restrictions,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
certain  awkward  utterances  of  popes  from  being  ex 
catludrA.  Such  efforts  reach  a  climax  when  the  view 
is  deliberately  put  forth,  that,  ^  as  no  pope  ever  has 
spoken  ex  catkedrd  from  the  banning  of  time  till 
now,  so  it  is  probable  that  henceforth  till  the  end  <A 
time  none  ever  will  so  speak.  And  nothing  short  of 
this  desperate  theory  can  save  the  Bull  of  Paul  IV. — 
"  Cum  ex  Apostolatus  qfficio"  March  15th,  1809  (one 

condcmnJDg  b  book.  On  p.  41,  however,  In  telh  nt  that  ia  tkcolcf^ 
it  la  a  tan  tigo  (tichersa  Kctmaeicheii)  of  •  Jc^nuttc  dcciaioii 
when  amj  doctriDeu  declared  by  the  Popetobeheretlt.'ftl.  The  pam- 
phlet in  style  u  pecbapa  KKccelj  what  oaa  wonld  bATe  expected 
from  B  prelate. 

1  What  it  tta  ir*aninj  tf  th*  laU  Definilimt  e/  ltd  In/nil  biUlg  ^ 
tht  tvptt  A*  Eitquiry.  fiy  W.  Miseill,  p.  10.  Noticed  by  the 
Dean  of-  Weitminster  in  hie  recent  pamphlet  on  Tie  Alluautian 
Crtai.  Dean  Stanley  justly  remtirkB, '■  Wbetherguch  inUrpixtatioDa 
"  arc  respectful  to  the  documenta  which  they  profess  to  hunuur  may 
»  woU  be  doubted."  (p.  »9.) 
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of  the  most  terrible  c\-er  issued  by  a  pope) — from 
being  tx  (athedrd.  Every  '  condition,  even  down  to 
the  atnxiiig  it  on  the  doors  of  St.  I'etcr's,  is  fulfilled. 
The  Itishop  of  St  Pulten  attempts  to  exclude  it, 
because  it  is  not  a  decision  in  matters  of  faith — 
"  kcine  <7/<t«MtJcntscheidung  ; "  but  it  is  most 
undeniably  a  decision  in  mailers  of  morals,  and  these 
are  cbimed  as  within  the  sphere  of  papal  infaltibitit/ 
no  less  than  matters  of  faith. 

I  It  la  [iPThaiM  worth  nthilr  to  qilot«  Ui«  pUMffra  wbkh  pmra 
tbia :— ■■  Cddi  »  Afttmlmlut  rJKiio  Botii*,  iD'^lii  llcri  lni«ril>a^ 
illtiniliu  inilib',  tun  D"roini>  I  icrrKU  Di'bu  Imminrmt  fntraliM, 
rl  rilnile  IrrnBinor  |>n>  flilrtl  illioi  n«HM,  ct  Klabri  AhMmm^ 
BHrt'-  VlKilU  /  •«<>»(  •hIOu«  TiKlUrr,-  Ac. 

"  i'al.iu  >ii|iTr  bli  van  Ti-iirnliitiLiu  fnUlboa  Doatria  8,  B.  B. 
onlinaliLaa  rfrl  kntiaaa  BMfara,  da  coram  Moallki,  c«  mmrni 
••»»,"  kc. 

'  Hat- uiMtn  i»  ftrfHuwm  »tlilmr*  ctiatUnUi>^„.,.J$  Af—t^ 
I  tm  pMHlalu  fUntlaJim*  aUKintiii,  ■Uiainma,  dcccminw  vt 
J^tmimt."  Ac. 

"  I'lBObn  pnt*-atr«  litcne  ad  Manigm  qoocaB  iDlrival  mlltiaa 
■(■difanliir.  i^..liim<i*rw....<o  ilanlira  rnmri/M  A^t^tlwrnm  it 
I'rh  It  Cli*»ftlUrvt  AfMltlttm  tthf  Mfut  »  an*  mmft  tltm 
prr  alii|i)iia  ri  cunuiibB*  ixiatna  poblk-ari  t«  •Jlf,"  *«. 
"  hi  (|uia  aalTU  hic  allrotarr  ptwaiiBiparrit,  mrflyartpnw  asM^ 
ftt^lu  /Vsai-  B-aloniM  Prtriii  PaallapcialoloraB  cjwaa  aMvril 
Mmimnm  '— ■  buc"  Uioy  llic  la((tagln|  a  eppotiat  ol  tfcs  IML 
Hr*  an  ablr  artlclB  In  tlw   AUftmnm  XnHa^  <B«ilafv,   ApM  11, 
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The  latest  Defenders  of  HoNORiua 

In  order  to  be  convinced  how  fatal  the  case  of 
Honorius  is  to  the  claims  of  papal  infallibility,  one 
has  only  to  read  a  few  of  his  apologists.  The  means 
resorted  to  in  the  vain  attempt  to  overcome  the  in- 
surmountable difTiculty,  are  so  extraordinary  and  so 
various,  that  one  feels  that  the  truth  must  be  on  the 
side  which  is  so  fiercely  and  irrationally  assailed.  The 
controversy  is  one  more  proof  of  the  simplicity  of 
truth  and  the  multiplicity  of  error.  We  are  only 
concerned  now  with  that  mode  of  argument,  lately 
renewed  in  high  quarters,  which  would  demolish  the 
case  of  Honorius  as  an  instance  of  papal  fallibility,  by 
maintaining  that  the  letters  of  Honorius  are  not 
heterodox.  This  method  has  at  least  the  advantage 
of  being  bold.  Three  general  councils  have  declared 
that  these  letters  are  heterodox,  in  fact,  damnably 
heretical ;  and  pope  after  pope  has  confirmed  the 
decision  of  these  councils.  But,  in  spite  of  that,  three 
Roman  archbishops  publicly  assure  their  clergy  that 
the  epistles  of  Honorius  are  perfectly  orthodox.  Pro- 
testant "private  judgmeni"  can  scarcely  go  farther. 
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A  recent  pastoral  of  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore 
contains  the  following  "excellent  pauage,"  quoted 
with  approbation  by  Archbishop  Manning:  "The  caw 
"of  tlonoriiu  forms  no  exccptioo;  for  1st,  Ilonorius 
"  expressly  says  in  bis  letters  to  Scrgius  that  he 
**  meant  to  dcfme  nothing,  and  he  was  condemned 
"  precisely  because  he  temporized  and  would  not 

*  define ;  and,  because  it  his  Utters  k*  dearly  taught 
*'  tkt  touttd  CatkolU  doctrine,  only  enjoining  silence  as 
"  to  the  use  of  certain  terms,  then  new  in  the  Church; 
"  and  3rd,  because  his  letters  were  not  addressed  to  a 
"  general  council  of  the  whole  Church,  and  were 

*  rather  pri\-ate  than  public  and  official  \  at  least  they 
"  were  not  published,  evco  ia  the  East,  until  sevenl 
"  years  later." 

The  Archbishop  of  Westminster  goes  e%'en  further 
than  his  American  brother.  "  I  will,  ne\-crthelc35,  here 

*  affirm  that  the  following  points  in  the  case  of  IIono< 
**  Hus  can  be  abundantly  proved  from  documents : — 

"  (t.)  That  Ilonorius  defined  no  duttrint  wkatsoeitr, 
"  (3.)  That  he  forbade  the  making  of  any  new 
"  definition,  (j.)  That  his  fault  was  precisely  in  this 
**  omission '  of  Apostolic  authority,  for  which  he  was 

1  Woold  t)t«  cmou-U  kk*«  fArmlj  cvwd  tloiiDriiM  li«  m-  n 
•■oMlalua  t4  AffutuAXe  MlborltjrT'  And  wuuld  Fiipa  Lni  lia** 
tfuknat  Nth  <«iMW  ua'pnAa*  pmLUi^*  m»  Uicmiil  to 
PlbtMlUnUlkT 
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"  justly  censured  [i.e.  anathematized].     (4,)  That  his  ^H 
"  two  epistles  are  entirety  orthodox ;   though,  in  the    ^B 
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"  use  of  language,  he  wrote,  as  was  usual,  before  the 
"  condemnation  of  Monotlielitism,  and  not  as  ic 
"  became  nccessaiy  afterwards.  It  is  an  anachronism 
"  and  an  injustice  to  censure  his  language  before  that 
"  condemnation,  as  it  might  be  Just  to  censure  it 
"  after  the  condemnation  had  been  made  ; "  '  an 
anachronism  of  which  three  general  councils  and 
various  popes  have  been  guilty.  One  is  not  ashamed 
of  being  similarly  guilty  in  company  so  respectable. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  statement  is  the  most 
audacious,  that  the  letters  of  Honorius  are  entirely- 
orthodox,  or  that  the  language  for  which  he  was 
anathematized  was  usual  at  the  time. 

Similarly  the  Archbishop  of  Malines  maintains  of 
Honorius,  that  "non-seulement  il  n'a  pas  enseign6  le 
monoth^h'sme,  mais  il  a  formelUment  enseigni  le 
COntraire" 

Let  us  very  briefly  review  the  facts. 

Of  the  four  Oriental  patriarchs  three  had  declared 
for  the  famous  Nine  Articles,  which  were  an  attempt 
to  make  peace  by  means  of  a  doubtful  expression.  ^ 

1  The  Vatican  Council  and  Hi  Dtfiailion*  -'  ■  Putonl  Letter  to  the 
Clergy,  London  1870. 

2  BenvrJ/uicn  titpytia — words  capable  of  an  orthodox,  bnt  also  of  ft 
tnonoptijrsite  interpretation.  They  occur  in  the  serenUi  and  ciacial 
article.    Vbefinllnx.tMViiliKi'l.'a.cteiyi the  last  twoare  auathemaa. 
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The  new  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Sophroniscus,  dis- 
regarding the  promise  which  he  had  made  as  a 
private  theologian,  had  called  a  synod  and  solemnly 
condL-rniicd  the  Nint  ArtkUi.  Now  came  the  time 
when  Ilonorius,  hitherto  quite  passive,  could  keep 
silence  no  longer.  lie  was  formally  asked  for  his 
dl-■ci^i<'n.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  never  clearly 
unJcrstood  the  question.      lie  gave  four  *  diflcrcnt 

I  1 1 1   ■  I'uila  ft  riiK  ToLciTATiM  rATDO  D.  K.  imn  Cmuvt^ 
•■  i|tiU  |ri>f'i  tiik  diiluiuie  uiamjitm  Nt  DMtn  nalon,  doo  culp* 

*  I  to  I  illk  |>r<>£i-k^qu»antc  tH.-n-*tuin  cfcalA  at,  Don  qua  pust  >in»> 
"  tan  nitiiii-m  vii»U.'  |1j.  *  Kan  Uj  «Jm  w """X  lit  rifnntif 

■  u'lir'M  lu'D  fiiii,  Til  toMfrim  w]  raiurl,  qnla  npct  IcfnH  aalDt  Mt 
■■  lintiimna  t  uiHtiuuoii."    (3  .  "  L'ttum  utlmi  pcDplM  opnm  dl* loi- 

■  taiu  ri  butuamuUi  ana  an  gimlMi  ofwratiuoM  dcbcsnt  dorl 
■laU-iUo  *'l  luMliRi,  ad  dm  1>U  prrUnrra  DnD  dcbcal,  Irlll^ 
•i  i|U'itl<a  •-■  |;nin<lii«U' in,  qui  Kilcul  purulii  nqnUila  drrlruido 
•>  D--IIIIU*  *>ni|iurv.  KiM  min  aon  nuun  oprrBUiiocM  vcl  dtua 
"  (!■  iutii<itu  J'  »im  Oirl-lum  ijiwini'  ani-luni  t>i>irilaig,  ixrli  litrri* 

■  ]>  ti '  |iiTn<i«,  a-d  rouliift-railt'-r  ii  comttnaa  <^catiitD."  Ilonnril 
I'l',  l.|>  ui,  Ai  SrTfiam  CutM^ntimiiftJilmmim  Sfuctfmm.  L*bb«^ 
i\H,f,l  ,11,  -j:'.!,  »]].  (4).  ■•  Auttri  ul»  err^  altut  lUiinoi,  kuh1>- 
u  liiiB  ri'.i'Ila  (ilinTiDlivula,  aoa  no*  <rf»rut  u^mm  i*HuM  tfr*- 
"  imtn  •Ir^iimlff  pfm.tiirt,  actl  [iro  ana,  qoan  qablan  dli-oaV 
^  dlr  niii<ri'',  r.iicrUttwa  aaiim  cprnlotaiB  CbriMum  iloninan  in 
■■  ul(iv|ii-  naliiiii  tvnjKV  cudltrri  ;    et  pen  dnaboi  oprrBtio(Ub'i% 

•  M  '  ;"•>•■  f|^rJ^lvlu^  t«(aW^  l(i«M  putioaduM  DaUuma,  U  '  at 
••diiiuiuu*  ct  lariiit  aMnm|4a  In  atu  prmyia  Bai^iniU  ltd 
••  1-atit-,  liix'Ufnv-,  tiiiliii*--.  alquc  imKaTcrlibilikr  0ul4aiiiB  pnnU- 
•■laii:  I  ri-|'rki<'i>'nnl>iii.'*  'SilibtuUaiUam.-MUnujilbMlratiibM 
•■  I  ii>i  tt .''— i'Mobio  auli>l:tjli'j*,  at  a«(«  mtii,  iJ  «m,  aataa  id 
>-^''iii-<(  >j -"(ixiii  i<vj6iu<  (■.•<*/(  arJ  iia«*rart  «Jr«a(ar  -  id 
'  iiu.  ;j  *V' "*>'■'•  *•>■  •><(  afftU^imt,  nnum CbiialiUB  il<i«lai.a 
■bwbu^uiu  iuuuih|u.  lulufia  diviiia  Ttl  huatana  yfvdiMAt  uytia^ 
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answers,  (i.)  We  must  confess  that  Christ  had  onljr  ' 
one  wilL  (Wliich  was  heretical.)  fa.)  We  must 
not  say  that  Christ  had  two  conflicting  wills,  of 
which  the  divine  will  compelled  the  human  will  to  act 
in  harmony  with  it  (Wliich  no  one  had  ever  dreamed 
of  saying.)  (3,)  It  would  be  better  not  to  talk  either  of 
one  wilt  or  of  two  wills,  but  to  leave  such  a  mere 
question  of  language  to  grammarians.  (Wliich  was 
no  answer  at  all.)  (4.)  Wo  must  not  talk  either  of 
one  will  or  of  tivo  wills.  The  question  cannot 
lawfully  be  discussed.  (Which  was  a  return  to  tlie 
absurd  and  disastrous  policy  of  Zeno's  Henotkon ; 
attempting  to  settle  a  vexed  question  by  forbidding 
its  discussion.) 

In  the  Ectkesis  the  Emperor  gave  this  fourth  dictum 
of  Honorius  the  authority  of  an  imperial  decree.  The 
Ectkesis  was  received  with  great  favour  in  the  East ; 
'  and  Honorius  would  no  doubt  have  accepted  it  He 
died,  however,  before  it  reached  Rome,  October,  a.d. 
638. 

[The  literature  about  the  case  of  Honorius  has  had 
an  addition  of  some  forty  or  fifty  works  and  pamphlets 

"  tcm."  Honoiii  PP.  Ep,  it,,  ad  enndem.  Labbe,  Coneit.,  n.,  689. 
A  fresh  discusalon  of  tlio  case  of  Honuriua  bua  just  appi'arL-d  in 
■  Gcrtnany  — Du  IrrUhrt  det  Jlonoriut  unJ  dat  laliraniiche  Dtcrrt. 
Sr  A.  Ruckgnber,  Stuttf^rt,  tSTl.  The  liook  hu  bucD  plauud  oa 
Uie  Itiiicx,  and  the  uuUiui'  has  sulimilted  tu  th^  Luudi/oiiuUtio. 
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within  the  last  few  >'caf».  Sec  the  article  by  Hiihop 
von  llcfvic,  already  rcrcrrLtl  to,  tran^lalctl  in  the 
Prfihyttrian  QuarUrly.  April,  I.S73  ;  also  Iltfi-l-a 
Ci'ihiiuiigesJiu/itf,  vol,  iii.,  pp.  129,  145,  264,  Z<1. 
Mt;r.  Marct,  Du  C»ncilt  Oiiu'ral  ft  dt  la  P.tix 
Ktlij^euif,  2  Tome,  I'sris,  l&O}.  Tlie  Cue  ef  P,>ft 
Jli/noriiii,  by  P.  Lc  Page  Kc-nouf,  London,  iHO),  i-t  a 
Klily  to  articles  of  Dr.  Ward  in  the  Dublin  A'l-.iiif, 
lS'*.'<,-9 — and  to  a  work  by  Father  It<ittalx  The 
work  entitled  Moitunynia  quarJam  Cituuim  Ihnfrii 
Sf-trlii'itiii,  Rome,  1S70,  is  from  the  press  of  the 
Cixiita  Callplua.  Ilefelc  says  of  it,  that  "  the  iH'tt* 
apiK-ndcd  arc  almost  uorthk'><>,  and  wholly  iniufTictcr.t 
to  justify  Iliinorius,"  Another  more  rtxent  wurk  by 
J'lofosior  Joseph  IVnnachi,  of  the  Kom:tn  L'nin.:-ity, 
l.ihr  tlf  lloiiDrii I. Ri'tniiiii P^iiiijUis  Caui>i,\^  writtLn 
in  ;i  worthier  spirit,  bi;t  it  aitviiiii'.s  l.i  prove  tint  -  tlie 
epi-tlcs  of  lluixinus  arc  ahwluu!y  catholic  and  give 
no  counlc-niince  to  the  Monothelitc  heresy."  In  an 
Aptxndix  to  the  Gcnn.in  edition  of  his  o->.-iy  on 
ll..ii..rim,  Bishop  Hcfclc  circctualiy  di^|>r..M.-.  l':,>. 
fc-vr  I'cnnacla's  poMttuii.  11.  IL  ^.) 
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[MaUchias  was  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  a  special 
friend  of  St.  Bernard,  who  wrote  a  work  Dt  Vita  ct 
/irdiit  Guslis  S.  MalacJiia;  sec  Fabric  ius,  Bibl.  Med. 
ttlttf.  Lalin^  vol.  v.  under  the  word  "  Malachias."  Of 
his  prophecies  about  tiic  popes  a  full  and  interesttag 
account  is  given  bjr  H.  Wcingartcn  of  Berlin,  in  the 
SiuJicn  ttnd  KritiXvu,  1S57.  S.,  5SS-S73.  He  w'as  a 
man  of  singular  virtue  and  austerity.  Bernard  spoke 
of  his  prophecies,  which  were  not,  however,  published 
until  1595,  by  Wion,  a  Benedictine,  in  the  works  of 
his  Order,  under  the  title  Lignum  Vita,  Omametttum 
ct  Dccus  Ecdcsi<e,  Venet  A  controversy  and  a 
prolific  literature  sprung  up  about  them.  Protestants, 
like  licngel,  c-xtollcd  Malachias.  Frorer  published 
the  work  anew  in  his  Prophctce  Velcres  Prcndepigrapht, 
Stuttg.  184a  In  these  predictions  111  popes  are 
described  by  1 1 1  concise  sayings,  some  of  which  are 
quite  characteristic,  while  many  of  tliem  arc  simple 
allusions  to  external  facts  and  relations  with  play  upon 
words.  Lucius  II.  is  described  as  inimiats  expitlsus — 
his  family  name  was  Caccianemico  (caccia,  chase; 
ticmico,  foe) ;  and  the  Romans,  too,  expelled  and 
stoned   him.     Innocent   III.   is  comes  signatus;    he 
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came  of  the  counts  of  Conti,  who  had  possessions  in 
Segni.     Pius  II.  (iEneas  Sylvius)  is  de  capra  et  albcrgo^ 

for  he  was  once  secretary  of  the  cardinals  Capranica 
and  Albcrgati.  More  characteristic  are  the  words 
about  Gregory  XL  de  tribulatione  pacis, — for  he  lived 
just  before  troubled  times  (1621),  and  about  Alex- 
ander VIII.,  aistos  fnontium,  for  he  bore  six  mountains 
on  his  coat  of  arms,  which  led  the  daughter  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  to  apply  to  him  the  proverb — 
"  parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus."  (Wein- 
garten,  p.  564.)  The  mottoes  of  some  of  the  coming 
popes  (eleven  in  all)  are,  "  Lumen  in  ccelo "  (for  the 
successor  of  Pius  IX.) ;  then,  "  religio  depopulata," 
"fides  intrepida,"  "pastor  angelicus,"  "pastor  et 
nauta,"  "  flos  florum,"  eta  The  last  one  reads  thus : 
"  Petrus  II.  Romanus,  qui  pascet  oves  in  mult  is 
tribulationibus,  quibus  transactis  civitas  septicolis 
diruetur  et  judex  tremendus  indicabit  populum  suum." 
Weingarten  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Benedictine 
Wion  is  the  real  author,  or  finisher,  of  these  prophecies, 
by  which  he  sought  to  elevate  his  Order,  and  that 
they  were  ascribed  to  Malachias,  partly  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  last  prophet 
of  the  Old  Testament  H.  B.  S.] 

END. 
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